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In writing this book we have been influenced by 
many people in the field of professional education: 
our students, our teachers, and our colleagues. 
The major influence, however, has been the work of 
Ned A. Flanders, and this book 

is dedicated to him. 


Preface 


In recent years there has been a considerable amount of 
research in the area of teacher-pupil verbal interaction— 
classroom talk. Thus far, however, this research has not 
been readily available to the practitioner. This is one of 
the first texts to translate the knowledge gained from the 
research in classroom verbal interaction into usable, 
practical course material. 


The authors describe teaching as an interactive proc- 
ess, primarily involving classroom talk, which takes 
place between teacher and pupils and occurs during 
certain definable activities. The teaching activities de- 
fined are motivating, planning, informing, leading dis- 
cussion, disciplining, counseling, and evaluating. Each 
of these activities is discussed through a series of situa- 
tions involving them, and, in addition, the classroom talk 
that has occurred is analyzed and categorized through a 
classification system called the Verbal Interaction Cat- 
egory System (VICS). The VICS categorizes classroom 
talk according to whether pupils or teachers are talking 
and according to whether the talk is initiatory or respon- 
sive. The VICS is presented in Chapter 2 and again in 
greater detail in the Appendix for those who want a 
more technical understanding of the use of the system 
through the construction and interpretation of matrices, 


Thus, the VICS and the teaching activities (motivating, 
planning, informing, leading discussion, disciplining, 
counseling, and evaluating) are two separate and dis- 
tinct entities, although both are used in this book to 
describe teaching. The VICS divides talk according to 
whether it consists of questions, acceptance of ideas or 
feelings, giving directions, and so forth, and the various 
talk categories are used to analyze the teaching activities, 
Therefore, this book presents situations that involve 
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classroom talk during teaching activities and the VICS is 
utilized to analyze the teacher-pupil talk, 


Each situation in this book is accompanied by an analysis 
and a skill session. The analyses examine the talk that 
takes place in the situations and the skill sessions give 
readers an Opportunity to practice various kinds of 
verbal behavior so that they may be more capable of 
selecting appropriate verbal behavior for each of the 
various teaching activities, This book is constructed so 
that teaching is examined, analyzed, and practiced. In 


this way, the authors hope to enable readers to translate 
course work into classroom action, 


Improving Teaching: The Analysis of Classroom Verbal 
Interaction is written for undergraduate and graduate 
methods courses and courses that focus upon the teaching 
process. The book is Particularly valuable for use with 
student teachers and interns, as well as in-service 


teachers, since these stoups are directly involved with 
pupils in the schools, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


E.A. 
New York, New York 
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CHAPTER 1 


T caching 


TEACHING DEFINED 


Teaching is described in this book as an in- 
teractive process, primarily involving classroom talk, which takes 
place between teacher and pupils and occurs during certain definable 
activities. The teaching activities recognized here are: motivating, 
planning, informing, leading discussion, disciplining, counseling, and 
evaluating, Classroom talk can be classified and analyzed, and in this 
book it is categorized according to whether teacher or pupils are 
talking, and according to whether the talk is initiatory or responsive, 
The categories include: presenting information, giving direction, ask- 
ing questions, accepting or rejecting responses, and silence. The teach- 
ing activities and the classroom talk categories are two separate and 
distinct entities, and both are used in this book to describe teaching. 

iii Many educators recognize the importance of 
talk in teaching, and many consider teaching to be an interactive 
process? According to Flanders, “The chances are better than 60 per- 
cent that you will hear someone talking if you are in an elementary 
or secondary school classroom.” 1 Meux and Smith write, “Teaching 
behavior is primarily verbal.” 2 A committee of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association calls teaching a “form of interpersonal 
influence aimed at changing the behavior potential of another per- 
son.” 8 Marie Hughes defines teaching as “interaction used in its 


1 Ned A. Flanders, Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Co- 
operative Research Monograph no. 12 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965), p. 1. 

2 Milton Meux and B. Othanel Smith, “Logical Dimensions of Teaching Be- 
havior,” in B. J. Biddle and W. J. Ellena (eds.), Contemporary Research on 
Teacher Effectiveness (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964), 
p. 129. 

3 N. L. Gage (ed.), Handbook of Research on Teaching (Skokie, Ill.: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 1963), p. 91. 
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dictionary sense of mutual or reciprocal action or influence.” 4 And 
Stolurow and Pahel state that “.. . teaching is fundamentally a 
social process involving communication and interaction between at 
least two people, a teacher and a student, It is a kind of dialectic in 
/ which both serve as teacher and student at different times and at dif- 
ferent levels. A teacher is not only instructing a student, but is also 
learning about that student, and using what he learns in making de- 
cisions about what to do next in the course of his teaching. Similarly, 
the student is not only learning, but he is providing information to 


the teacher, which in turn, guides the teacher in the ongoing inter- 
action,” 5 


IMPROVING TEACHING 


(There is general agreement among educa- 
tors that teaching needs considerable improvement) Why, with all the 
effort put into the preparation of teachers, into the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers, and into teachers’ individual efforts to modify and 
improve their work with youngsters, is not teaching far more effective 
than it is? Why do researchers engaged in classroom observation find 
that teachers are so controlling, restrictive and inhibiting? 6 Why is it 
that teachers tend to do most of the talking (about 70 percent in the 
average classroom, according to Flanders)? 7 Teachers woul? un- 
doubtedly like to involve pupils more creatively in the teaching proc- 
ess, would like pupils to participate more, ask more imaginative and 
thoughtful questions, engage in more creative thinking. Why, then, 
do they tend to teach as they themselves were t 
or as they see others teach in the schools, rather t 
read about and talk about in profession 
it true today, as it was in 1903 when Jol 
ment, that “The student adjusts his act 


aught as youngsters, 
han in the ways they 
al education courses? Why is 
hn Dewey prepared this state- 
ual methods of teaching, not 


4 Marie M. Hughes, “Utah Study of the Assessment of Teaching,” in Arno A, 
Bellack (ed.), Theory and Research in Teaching (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1963), pp. 25-36. 

5 L. Stolurow and K. Pahel, “Letter to the Editors,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view (Summer, 1963), p. 384. 

6 See Flanders; also Hughes, PP- 25-36; and Arno A. Bellack 
Language of the Classroom: Meanings Communicated in High School Teach- 
ing, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Cooperative Research Project no. 1497 (New York: Institute of Psychological 
Research, Columbia University, 1963). 

7 Flanders, p. 1. 
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to the principles which he is acquiring, but to what he sees succeed 
and fail in an empirical way from moment to moment. . . . In this 
way the controlling habits of the teacher finally get fixed with com- 
paratively little reference to principles in the psychology, logic, and 
history of education. In theory, these latter are dominant; in practice 
the moving forces are the devices and methods which are picked up 
through blind experimentation; through examples which are not 
rationalized; through precepts which are more or less arbitrary and 
mechanical; through advice based upon the experience of others.” 8 

In 1929, Dewey suggested that so much in 
education was the result of “routine, tradition, accident and transitory 
accidental influences,” ® because the field lacked the “existence of sys- 
tematic methods of inquiry, which when they are brought to bear on a 
range of facts, enable us to understand them better and to control 
them more intelligently, less haphazardly and with less routine.” 1° 
He went on to suggest that education needed to rely less upon the 
intuition of practitioners and more upon the methods of science. ‘This 
need is still present today. 

In recent years, research (systematic meth- 
ods of inquiry) has examined classroom verbal behavior—the sine 
qua non of teaching—and several systems for categorizing this be- 
havior have been constructed as a result. This book presents, as a 
teaching tool, a system for analyzing classroom interaction called the 
Verbal Interaction Category System. This teaching tool is designed to 
help teachers move away from tradition and blind experimentation, 
in the words of Dewey, toward intelligent control of their verbal be- 
havior. In other words, the Verbal Interaction Category System is 
designed to improve teaching. 

It is axiomatic that the teacher is the most 
influential person in the classroom. Since talk is such a vital part of 
teaching, and since the teacher’s verbal behavior directly influences 
pupils’ verbal behavior, it follows that teacher talk is tremendously 
important in education. The authors believe that teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers can learn to consciously control their verbal behavior in 
order to make their teaching less accidental, haphazard and routine— 


8 John Dewey, “The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education,” National 
Society for the Scientific Study of Education, Third Yearbook, 1904. Reprinted 
by the Association for Student Teaching, Bull. 17, 1962 (Cedar Falls, Iowa: 
State College of Iowa), p. 7. ¢ 

9 John Dewey, “The Sources of a Science of Education,” Kappa Delta Pi Lec- 
ture Series (New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1929), p. 10. 

10 Dewey, “The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education,” p. 8. 
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in order to improve their teaching. The Verbal oe a 
System is presented in this book to help teachers become za ad oA 
tive, controlling, and inhibiting, and more creative and re ne g i 
their verbal behavior, and thus in their teaching. The vee ca 
action Category System (VICS) is designed to help teachers se o 
their verbal behavior so that their practice will be more in line wati 
what they want it to be, so that, to paraphrase Dewey's title, ae 
will be more of a relation between theory and practice in education. 
The VICS will be discussed in detail in Chapter pit and then will be 
used to analyze classroom discussion in situations which involve teach- 
ers and pupils in the various teaching activities. Readers will have 
an opportunity to analyze the classroom talk of other teachers, and 
also to practice regulating their own verbal behavior. 


TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


The classroom talk of teachers and pupils 
revolves around certain definable activities. These teaching activities 
or functions may be somewhat differently named, and they may also 
be divided up in varied ways. Sorenson and Husek name six teaching 
activities which they call role dimensions. Their six dimensions are: 
information giver, advisor, motivator, counselor, referrer and disci- 
plinarian.!? Raths identifies a number of teaching functions, of which 
the following seven would or could occur in the classroom as teachers 
work with pupils: explaining, informing or showing how; initiating, 
directing or administering; unifying the group; giving security; clari- 
fying attitudes, beliefs and problems; diagnosing learning problems; 
and evaluating. 

In this book only those activities which 
directly involve the teacher with pupils will be identified and discussed, 
because teaching is defined here as an interactive process in which 
the teacher engages with pupils. Teachers participate in a wide variety 
of professional acts which do not directly involve them with pupils, 
such as planning outside the classroom for teaching, meeting with 
parents, joining in staff meetings and engaging in community affairs. 
11 Dewey, “The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education,” p. 8. 

2 G. Sorenson and T. Husek, “Development of a Measure of Teacher Role Ex- 
pectations,” American Psychologist, vol. 18 (1963), p. 389. (Abstract) 
Louis Raths, “What Is a Good Teacher?” Childhood Education, May, 1964, p. 


451. Also no. 8602 in Professional Reprints in Education (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1965). 


The Seven Teaching Activities Defined s B 
Since this book is concerned with verbal interaction between teacher 
and pupils, those professional acts which do not directly involve 
teaching will not be included. The teaching activities defined and 
presented in this book are seven in number. They are: motivating, 
planning, informing, leading discussion, disciplining, counseling, and 
evaluating. These activities often overlap with each other. For in- 
stance, when a teacher motivates a class, he may engage in discussion 
with them and he may inform them. And when a teacher disciplines, 
he may also counsel and evaluate. However, it is possible to identify 
one of the seven listed functions as the primary teaching activity in 
which the teacher is engaged at a specific time. Therefore, the situa- 
tions presented in this book are divided into chapters according to 
the activity to be accented and discussed. Each of the chapters which 
contain situations will focus on one of the seven teaching activities 
and the classroom verbal interaction which occurs during that activity. 


THE SEVEN TEACHING 
ACTIVITIES DEFINED 


Motivating This teaching activity includes 
all teaching behavior which attempts to interest pupils in the subject 
matter to be attended to. Presumably, when the teacher motivates, he 
preyides pupils with reasons for engaging in the planned curriculum, 
or he builds upon reasons which already exist. Teachers may use 
methods which they believe to be motivating, but which do not in 
reality accomplish the intended purpose. Pupils may lose interest or 
may fail to become involved at all when they are not reached by the 
motivating means of the teacher. 


Planning Teachers plan in many ways; in 
terms of short-range and long-range goals, for brief periods, for the 
day, the week, the year, for units of work; by themselves, with other 
educators, and with children. Because this book deals with verbal inter- 
action between teacher and pupils, the chapter on planning is con- 
cerned only with the planning that occurs with children during 
teaching. 


Informing When the teacher talks to the 
class, or with the class, about subject matter content, he is informing 
pupils. Since many teachers tend to involve pupils in discussion dúr 
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ing the informing activity, some of the situations presented in the 
chapter on Leading Discussion overlap somewhat with the situations 
in the Informing chapter. As in each of the seven teaching activities, 
teachers are successful in carrying out the informing task in varying 
degrees, 


Leading Discussion When the teacher 
talks with the pupils rather than doing all the talking himself by 
lecturing, he is leading discussion. Discussion may involve pupils in 
recall of memorized facts, or it may engage them in divergent think- 
ing. The teacher may do most of the talking, or the children may par- 
ticipate to a great extent. Some teachers vary the discussion patterns 
in their classrooms, others are less flexible. Even though discussion may 
be a part of all of the other teaching activities, in this book a special 
chapter is devoted to it because the skill is so important to teaching, 
and because leading discussion is a teaching function that can be 
defined apart from the other activities. 


Disciplining Disciplining activity covers 
a wide range in the classroom, from stating gentle admonitions to 
doling out strong punishments. Every teacher disciplines pupils in 
some way. The stated goal of most educators is self-discipline for 
pupils, and, as in all teaching activities, individual teachers vary in 
the success they achieve in helping children grow toward this goal. 
Pupils, too, differ greatly in their reactions to methods of discipline. 


, Counseling When teachers engage in the 
activity of counseling, they are dealing with the social and emotional 
aspects of pupil classroom behavior. Counseling enters the affective 
domain of feeling, and when teachers discuss soci 


al or emotional prob- 
lems with youngsters, they are involy 


ed in counseling their pupils. 


Evaluating When the teacher appraises 
the class or individual pupils, he is engaged in the activity of evalua- 
tion. Diagnosis is included in this area, as is reporting the results of 
diagnosis to pupils. Some teachers are able to help children learn 
through evaluation; others may actually hinder the learning of their 
pupils because of the manner in which they carry out this teaching 


activity. In this book we are concerned with evaluation only as it 
occurs with pupils. 
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The teaching activities of motivating, plan- 
ning, informing, leading discussion, disciplining, counseling, and eval- 
uating have been introduced here as the seven teaching functions to be 
presented in this book. The next chapter will discuss the Verbal Inter- 
action Category System, and describe the nature of the rest of the book. 


CHAPTER 2 
Analyzing Verbal 
Interaction 

in the Classroom 


This chapter will introduce the Verbal In- 
teraction Category System (VICS), a tool for analyzing classroom talk. 
Classroom talk is, of course, that verbal interaction which takes place 
between teacher and pupils and between pupils and pupils. The cate- 
gories in the VICS, twelve in all, will be used to describe and analyze 
the talk in the classroom situations which are presented in this book, 

The VICS is a system for studying the inter- 
active verbal behavior of teacher and pupils in the classroom. Systems 
for such study are relatively recent in the field of education. Research- 
ers have begun looking at the relationship between the verbal behayior 
of the teacher and such Outcomes as pupil attitude and achievement; 
and a variety of systems designed to analyze teacher-pupil interaction 
in the classroom have been developed—one of the first by Anderson! 
in 1939. Others, developed by Withall,2 Flanders,* Medley and Mitzel,4 
Hughes,5 Smith,¢ Bellack,? Gallagher and Aschners and Taba? are 
particularly well known. 


1 H. H. Anderson, “The Measurement of Domination and of Socially Integra- 
tive Behavior in Teachers’ Contacts With Children,” Child Development, 
vol. 10 (1939), pp. 73-89. 

2 John Withall, “The Development of a Technique for the Measurement of 
Social-Emotional Climate in Classrooms,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
vol. 17 (1949), pp. 347-361. 

3 Edmund J. Amidon and Ned A. Flanders, The Role of the Teacher in the 
Classroom (Minneapolis: Paul S. Amidon and Associates, 1963). 

4 Donald M. Medley and Harold E, Mitzel, “A Technique for Measuring 
Classroom Behavior,” Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 49 (1958), pp. 
86-92. 

5 Marie M. Hughes, “Utah Study of the Assessment of Teaching,” in Arno A, 
Bellack (ed.), Theory and Research in Teaching (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1963), pp. 25-36, 
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Many educators believe that systems for 
studying classroom verbal interaction hold great promise for the field 
of education. Studies seem to show that teachers are remarkably similar 
in their verbal behavior, and since the teacher is the most influential 
person in the classroom, the interaction patterns between teachers and 
pupils are also similar. Systems for analyzing classroom talk can tell 
us what actually occurs in classrooms, and they may also provide us 
with tools for preparing teachers who will be able to consciously select 
their verbal teaching patterns according to the goals they wish to 
achieve. 

The VICS has been particularly developed 
as a tool for use in teacher education. It is designed to help teachers 
and prospective teachers become aware of the importance of verbal 
behavior in the classroom. The research of many educators indicates 
that the kind of verbal behavior in which the teacher engages has 
direct and immediate effect upon the verbal behavior of pupils. And 
verbal behavior—talk—is the major activity of teaching. “Of course, 
nonverbal communication does exist and is not unimportant . . . but 
occurs less frequently than verbal communication and the two are 
usually highly correlated. The frown is most often associated with 
statements that express disapproval, the smile with statements of 
approval.” 10 

The Verbal Interaction Category System, 
theii, is presented as a tool to be acquired by teachers and future 
teachers so that they may be released from the need to teach as they 
were taught, or to teach in the style of their cooperating teacher, or in 
a style which somehow emerges without their conscious consent. The 


6 B. Othanel Smith, “A Conceptual Analysis of Instructional Behavior,” Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education, vol. 14, no. 3 (1963), pp. 294-298. 

7 Arno A. Bellack and others, The Language of the Classroom: Meanings Com- 
municated in High School Teaching, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Cooperative Research Project no, 1497 
(New York: Institute of Psychological Research, Columbia University, 1963), 

8 James J. Gallagher and Mary Jane M. Aschner, “A Preliminary Report: 
Analyses of sroom Interaction,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly of Behavior and 
Development, vol. 9 (July, 1963), pp. 183-194. 

9 Hilda Taba and others, Thinking in Elementary School Children, U.S, Tes, 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Coopera- 
tive Research Project no. 1574 (San Francisco: San Francisco State 
1964). 

10 Hepa. Flanders, Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement Us 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. P 
operative Research Monograph no. 12 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Go Rie 
Printing Office, 1965), p. 1. 
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VICS is not a confining system—not a “teaching by numbers” recipe. 
Rather it is designed to free teachers so that they may choose their 
verbal behavior according to what they wish to accomplish. The VICS 
is offered in the hope that it will liberate practitioners from teaching 
that is too often imitative or instinctual rather than thoughtful and 
original. 

The reader should become familiar with 
the twelve categories of the VICS and the descriptions of them as 
they are presented in this chapter. For those who want to learn more 
about the system, and the way in which classroom conversation can 
be tallied and plotted on a matrix to present an objective picture of 
the verbal patterns of the classroom, a complete discussion of the 
system and its use is presented in the Appendix. 3 


THE VERBAL INTERACTION 
CATEGORY SYSTEM 


The Verbal Interaction Category System is 
based upon Flanders’ work, and contains twelve categories for ana- 
lyzing classroom verbal behavior. The accompanying table lists the 
categories in the VICS. The categories are grouped according to 
whether they involve teacher talk or pupil talk, and according to 
whether the talk is initiatory or responsive, äi 


THE VICS CATEGORIES 
Teacher-Initiated Talk 


1. Gives Information or Opinion This category is used when the 
teacher is presenting facts or opinions to the class, either in the form 
of short statements or in the form of extended lecture. Generally, 
when the teacher is presenting content, this category is used. Explana- 
tion and orientation would fall in this category. During the inter- 
change of discussion a teacher often gives information or opinion. 
Rhetorical questions such as, “We wouldn’t expect that the govern- 
ment would have ceded power willingly, would we?” are included 
here. 


2. Gives Direction When the teacher tells the students to take some 
Specific action, this category is used. Examples of category 2 are: “Open 
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' ‘a 
THE VERBAL INTERACTION CATEGORY SYSTEM (VICS) 


Ea EEE 
Teacher-Initiated Talk 1. Gives Information or Opinion: presents content or own 
ideas, explains, orients, asks rhetorical questions. May be 
short statements or extended lecture. 
2. Gives Direction: tells pupil to take some specific action; 
gives orders; commands. 


3. Asks Narrow Question: asks drill questions, questions 
requiring one or two word replies or yes-or-no answers; 
questions to which the specific nature of the response 
can be predicted. 


Asks Broad Question: asks relatively open-ended ques- 
tions which call for unpredictable responses; questions 
which are thought-provoking. Apt to elicit a longer re- 
sponse than 3. 


e 


en 
Teacher Response 5. Accepts: (5a) Ideas: reflects, clarifies, encourages or 
praises ideas of pupils. Summarizes, or 
comments without rejection, 

(5b) Behavior: responds in ways which com- 

mend or encourage pupil behavior. 
(5c) Feeling: responds in ways which reflect 
or encourage expression of pupil feeling. 


6. Rejects: (6a) Ideas: criticizes, ignores or discourages 
pupil ideas. 

(6b) Behavior: discourages or criticizes pupil 
behavior. Designed to stop undesirable be- 
havior. May be stated in question form, 
but differentiated from category 3 or 4, 
and from category 2, Gives Direction, by 
tone of voice and resultant effect on pupils. 

(6c) Feeling: ignores, discourages or rejects 


" pupil expression of feeling. 


ooo 
Pupil Response 7. Responds (7a) Predictably: relatively short replies, usu- 
to ally, which follow category 3. May also 
‘Teacher: follow category 2, i.e. “David, you may 
read next.” 


(7b) Unpredictably: replies which usually fol- 
low category 4. 
8. Responds to Another Pupil: replies occurring in conver- 
sation between pupils. 


c lne 
Pupil-Initiated Talk 9. Initiates Talk to Teacher: statements which pupils direct 
to teacher without solicitation from teacher. 


10. Initiates Talk to Another Pupil: statements which pupils 
direct to another pupil which are not solicited. 


Other 11. Silence: pauses or short periods of silence during a time 
of classroom conversation. 


Z. Confusion: considerable noise which disrupts planned 
activities. This category may accompany other categories 
or may totally preclude the use of other categories. 

er] 
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your books to page 5,” “Take your seats now,” and “Add the follow- 
ing numbers as quickly as possible.” Directions may be given in ques- 
tion form, as for example, “Will everyone turn around now?” or “Can 
you come here for a moment, Jane?” | 


3. Asks Narrow Question If the specific nature of the response can 
be predicted, then this category is used. Drill questions and questions 
requiring one word or yes-or-no answers fall into this category. “How 
much is 3 and 3?” “What is the capital of France?” “Is that correct?” 
“What happened next in the story?” “What are the principal exports 
of Brazil?” and “Did you like that plan?” are examples of narrow 
questions. 


4. Asks Broad Question Questions that fall into this category would 
be relatively open-ended; the kind that call for unpredictable re- 
sponses. When the teacher asks questions that are thought-provoking, 
that require reasoning or extended expression of opinion or feeling, 
this category is used. The broad question is apt to elicit longer re- 
sponses than the narrow question. Examples of broad questions are: 
“Can you tell me some things you know about the number ‘3’?” “What 
are some reasons that Paris came to be the capital of France?” “What 
are some other things the author might have written next in this 
story?” “What are some ways in which the history and geography of 
Brazil might influence its production and exports?” “What do you 
think about that plan?” and “How do you feel about what she said?” 


Teacher Response 


5a. Accepts Ideas When the teacher reflects, clarifies, encourages or 
praises an idea of a pupil, then this category is used. If the teacher 
summarizes the ideas of a pupil or of several pupils, comments upon 
the ideas without rejecting them or simply reflects them by restate- 
ment, this category is indicated. Saying “Yes,” “Good,” “That’s an 


interesting idea,” and “So you think the governor acted wisely,” are 
examples of category ba. 


5b. Accepts Behavior Responses to pupil behavior which encourage 
or praise that behavior fall into this category. Such statements as, 
“The boys and girls in this group are cooperating well,” “Billy knows 
how to use books properly,” “You told that story with marvelous ex- 
pression,” “That’s a colorful picture,” “You can be proud of the way 
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you behaved on our trip,” and “Good work,” are examples of accept- 
ance of behavior. 6 


5c. Accepts Feeling When the teacher responds to pupil feeling in 
an accepting manner or merely reflects their feelings, this category is 
used. “I know that it's a warm day and many of us would rather be 
outside,” “Of course you feel disappointed because there isn’t any as- 
sembly program today,” “I'd be happy, too, if that happened to me,” 
“No wonder you're crying,” and “You're very angry,” are examples 
of category 5c. 


6a. Rejects Ideas This category is used when the teacher criticizes, 
ignores or discourages pupil ideas. “Can someone else tell us the right 
answer?” “That’s not right,” “Where did you ever get that idea!” “Is 
that what I asked you to discuss?” and “New York is not one of the 
New England States” are examples of rejection. Notice that some 
of these examples were stated in question form, but would be taken 
by the pupils as criticism, and are clearly rejection of ideas, 


6b. Rejects Behavior Teacher comments that are designed to dis- 
courage or criticize pupil behavior fall into this category. “I said to 
sit down!” “We shouldn’t have our books open now,” “Where do you 
think you are?” “Stop that at once,” and “Never give me a paper like 
that again,” are all expressions of rejection of behavior. Some of these 
examples may appear to fall into the category of questions or direc- 
tioris. The tone of voice, the resultant effect upon pupils, and the 
fact that they are designed to stop behaviors which the teacher con- 
siders. to be undesirable are what cause them to be categorized as 
teacher comments which reject pupil behavior. 


Gc. Rejects Feeling When teachers respond to expressions of pupil 
feeling by discouraging or criticizing them, then the category of re- 
jecting feeling is being used. “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself for 
crying?” “Just because there’s no assembly today is no reason to mope,” 
“There’s no need to bring our personal feelings up,” and “There's 
absolutely no reason for you to be worried,” are examples of this 
category. 


Pupil Response 


Ta. Responds to Teacher Predictably This response would ordi- 
narily follow category 3, a narrow or predictable response question 
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from the teacher, and would tend to be a relatively short reply. Cate- 
gory 7a may also follow category 2, Gives Direction, as when the 
teacher says, “David, read the sentence at the top of the page.” A re- 
sponse that is incorrect may still be considered to be in this category. 


7b. Responds to Teacher Unpredictably This category would usu- 
ally follow the asking of a broad or unpredictable response question 
by the teacher. However, it is possible for a pupil to give an unpredict- 
able response to a question which is categorized as narrow. For in- 
stance, when a teacher asks, “What was the cause of this conflict?” a 
pupil might reply, “It seems to me that there wasn’t any one cause, 
I think there were many factors at work.” This kind of response, how- 
ever, is rarely found in the classroom. It would be more likely that an 
unpredictable response to a narrow question would be an irrelevant 
response, as when the teacher asks, “How many of you had milk for 


breakfast this morning?” and a pupil responds, “Last night we had 
ice cream for dessert.” 


8. Responds to Another Pupil Whenever one pupil responds to the 
question or statement of another pupil, this category is being used. 


When there is conversation between pupils, the replies are examples 
of category 8. 


Pupil-Initiated Talk 


9. Talks to Teacher If a pupil initiates a conversation with the 
teacher, then category 9 is used. “Will we have art today?” “I don’t 
understand how to do this problem,” “Here's a clipping I brought in 
for our’ social studies project,” “Would you repeat that last part 
again?” are all examples of category 9. 


10. Talks to Another Pupil Any conversation which one pupil ini- 
tiates with another pupil falls into this category, 


Other 


11. Silence Category 11 occurs whenever there are pauses or periods 
of silence during a time of classroom talk. Long periods of silence, for 
instance, when the class is engaged in seat work or silent reading, are of 
a different nature because these silences are not really a part of verbal 
interaction. 
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Z. Confusion When there is considerable noise which disrupts 
planned activities, this category is used. 


USING THIS BOOK 


The next seven chapters will each deal with 
one of the teaching activities defined in Chapter 1. After a brief further 
discussion of the specific teaching activity, a number of situations in- 
volving pupils and teachers as they engage in that particular activity 
will be presented. After each situation there is an analysis, when the 
talk or part of the talk is discussed using the VICS. Often the reader 
is asked to analyze the talk, which means that he should become 
familiar with the VICS categories as they are presented in this chapter. 
The categories will, however, be further defined and discussed in the 
various analyses of the situations. 

In addition to the analysis, there is a skill 
session following each situation. In these skill sessions the reader is 
encouraged to practice various kinds of teaching behavior in order that 
he may be more capable of selecting the kind he wants to use as he 
engages, in reality, in the various teaching activities. A verbal behavior 
must be in one’s repertoire if one is to have the option of deciding upon 
its use. The student teacher and the regular teacher will also be able to 
try out the skill session activities with their pupils in school. And, in 
addition to the conscious use of language during skill sessions, each 
class group using this book will probably want to practice its verbal 
behavior skills during the entire range of the education course in which 
this book is being used. 

Some of the skill sessions in this book call 
for role playing. During role-playing sessions the college instructor 
may occasionally play the part of the classroom teacher, but ordinarily 
the students themselves will try out the teacher roles. While role play- 
ing may at first seem stilted and unnatural, the group will become 
accustomed to this kind of activity, and will have meaningful oppor- 
tunities to try on various teaching behaviors. Class members will also 
have opportunities to see what it is like to be a pupil. During role 
playing, it is important for the participants to actually take the parts 
assigned, and not merely talk about what such a person might or 
would say. In a sense, role playing is an attempt to temporarily be- 
come someone else. Following the role playing sessions it is appro- 
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priate to discuss the feelings of the participants, as well as the tech- 
niques which have been used. The authors believe that role playing 
is one of the most important means available for teachers and pro- 
spective teachers to broaden their teaching repertoire. 

¥To learn to teach well it is apparently not 
enough to have a knowledge of subject matter, a knowledge of curricu- 
lum materials and organization, a knowledge of the philosophy and 
history of education, a knowledge of educational psychology and child 
development, an understanding of social issues and a chance to prac- 
tice teaching under the guidance of a supervising teacher. Nor will the 
picture change if we add liking children and having a strong desire 
to teach. What is essential, in addition, is for every teacher and pro- 
spective teacher to become engaged in the study of teaching and in 
the acquisition of skill in the genuine “how” of teaching, that is, 
skill in the interactive talk which occurs during teaching activities. 
By analyzing, studying, and practicing behavior through the conscious 
selection and examination of verbal interaction during the various 
teaching activities, one can acquire teaching skill. This book has been 
written so that teaching behavior will be examined, analyzed, and 
then, tried on. 


CHAPTER 3 


Motivating 


Although motivating activity is often 
thought of as occurring at the start of a new lesson or unit, teachers 
engage in this activity to some degree throughout their teaching— 
with more or less success, depending upon their teaching behavior. An 
interesting introduction to a topic without the follow-through neces- 
sary to sustain the attention of youngsters will not accomplish the 
teacher’s intended aim, which is to engage pupils for the duration of 
the topic, whether it involves a single lesson or an extended unit. 

Teachers may engage in motivating activity 
in ways that create and sustain interest in youngsters; in ways that 
build upon already existing interests; in ways that bring about a cer- 
tain behavioral compliance without arousing either interest or dislike; 
in ways that cause pupils to lose whatever natural or initial interest 
they may have had; or in ways that not only fail to arouse interest or 
evoke disinterest, but actually cause pupils to dislike certain topics, 
subjects, and even schooling in general. To illustrate the possibilities 
just listed, we can point out that a teacher may help children who have 
never had much interest in books or reading become avid and dis- 
criminating readers; he may help pupils who already like to read, 
widen their interest and find new delight in books; he may see to it 
that children read and report on a certain number of assigned books 
without either helping them to extend their out-of-school reading or 
causing them to actively dislike books; he may teach in such a way 
that pupils lose their former interest in reading; or he may not only 
be unable to interest pupils in reading, but may unwittingly be the 
cause of preventing children from learning to read at all and may 
also cause them to believe that books are irrelevant to their lives and 
that school is a place where one is made to feel inadequate. 
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Teachers may attempt to motivate pupils 
in a wide variety of ways. For instance, they may use the promise of 
reward or the threat of punishment. These methods may succeed with 
some pupils and fail with others. One has only to think of the pupils 
who never receive the offered reward of a good grade, or a gold star, 
or a chance to be class monitor, to know that rewards often are not 
successful. And anyone who has watched the same youngsters stay 
after school year after year for not behaving as the teacher wishes, or 
not accomplishing what the teacher expects, will know that punish- 
ment is often an unsuccessful motivating device. 

Ideally, children should be motivated to 
learn because they want to find out more than they already know, 
because they want to improve their skills—be these skills social, emo- 
tional or cognitive. Children are naturally curious, but sometimes 
teachers, without meaning to, stifle the interest of their pupils because 
of the way in which they teach. Of course, some pupils are much 
easier to motivate than others, because of a variety of factors including 
past school experiences. With pupils whose former school experiences 
have led them to expect failure, and whose curiosity has been some- 
what dimmed by past repressions or simply by past pedagogical dis- 
interest, the teacher’s task can be difficult, because he must not only 
reawaken interest, but he must also modify attitudes by providing 
these youngsters with an honest sense of accomplishment within the 
school setting. 

In this chapter the reader will find that the 
VICS category of asking questions is discussed rather fully in some of 
the analyses and skill sessions. This does not mean that questions are 
necessarily the best means for motivating pupils—just as the verbal 
category “giving information or opinion” need not be the primary or 
most useful verbal behavior for the teaching activity “informing.” 
Probably a variety of verbal behaviors are appropriate for each teach- 
ing activity, although some may occur more than others at certain 
times. Which talk categories are used depends upon the requirements 
of the situation, the subject matter being covered, the make-up of the 
class, the personality of the teacher, and so forth. 

No teacher would consciously want to in- 
hibit the learning of youngsters. The situations which follow, and 
their accompanying analyses and skill sessions, are designed to help 
the reader examine various ways in which teachers motivate pupils 
and also to help improve motivating skills. 
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Sttuation 7A 


Mrs. Arnold found that her kindergarten 
children frequently forgot their weekly milk money, and since she 
didn’t like to see anyone go without milk she spent a considerable 
amount of time asking other teachers if they had extra cartons of milk 
and supplying cups so that the children could share with each other. 
Now that spring was here and fewer children were absent, the milk 
shortage was becoming acute. Mrs. Arnold decided that the children 
needed a talking-to. 

“You all know, children,” she began, “that Monday morning is 
when we collect milk money. But many of you are forgetting your 
money, and even though everyone has been good about sharing, 
and we can sometimes get extra milk from some of the other classes, 
there isn’t always enough to go around. Now I've been thinking 
about this, and I’ve decided that beginning next week, anyone who 
doesn’t bring in his money will just have to go without milk. We 
aren't going to have any more sharing, and we aren’t going to ask 
other classes for extras. Perhaps then we'll be able to remember to 
bring our money in on Monday mornings. Do you think that’s a good 
idea?” 

“Yes” “Um hm,” “The kids who don’t remember money 
shouldn’t have milk,” and a general nodding of heads was the result. 

“All right then,” Mrs. Arnold said, “were agreed on that. No 
money—no milk. Now, it’s time to go outdoors. I’m looking for a nice 
quiet table ready to get sweaters.” 


ANALYSIS The teacher in this case attempts to motivate her class 
to remember their milk money by telling them that in the future there 
will be no milk for children who forget their money. After presenting 
her opinion to the class she asks a narrow question, “Do you think 
that’s a good idea?” and receives the support for her idea which she 
undoubtedly expected. Frequently children will not disagree with the 
suggestions of the teacher. However, verbal agreement does not mean 
that children will behave as the teacher suggests. 

What do you think of this teacher’s plan 
for motivating children to remember their milk money? What other 
things might this teacher do to help the children remember? 
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SKILL SESSION “Do you think that’s a good idea?” is an pegs 
of a narrow question which might be answered by the words yes, 
“no,” “maybe,” or “I don’t know.” It may be broadened by rephrasing 
it, or modifying it. For example, one might say, “What do you think 
of this idea?” or “Is there any other way besides this that you an 
think of?” After stating an opinion or idea a teacher might say, “I 
can think of some reasons why this might not be such a good idea. 
What do you think some of these reasons are?” : 

Practice turning these narrow questions, 
which call for expression of opinion, into broad questions: 


1. Do you like that solution? 


2. Which is a better way to do this—Johnny’s way or Billy's? 
3. Does everybody agree? 
4. Isn’t that a good idea? 


Situation 1B 


Mrs. Pickett decided to talk with the chil- 
dren about the fact that so many of them were forgetting their milk 
money on Monday mornings. Now that spring was here and not so 
many children were absent, there was frequently a shortage of extra 
milk for distribution to those who had forgotten to bring money. 

“Children,” began Mrs. Pickett, “we have a problem which we 
need to discuss. Quite a few of you are forgetting to bring in milk 
money, and there’s beginning to be a shortage of milk. What are some 
suggestions that might help us remember to bring in our money?” 

The children had a number of responses, 

“I think the kids who don’t bring in money shouldn't have milk.” 

“I never bring in money ‘cause I don’t like milk and 
said I don’t have to drink it.” 

“I wish we could have chocolate milk.” 

“My mother never remembers to remind me.” 

“Billy always spills his milk, and he never even finishes it.” 

“I try to remember, but sometimes I keep forgetting.” 

“Well, now,” Mrs. Pickett said, “let’s see what suggestions we 
have so far. Some children just seem to have trouble remembering, 
and even mothers might have trouble about remer 


mbering. We always 
try to share our milk, but someone has suggested that maybe the chil- 


my mommy 


Acc. Now@IS.......... 


dren who don’t remember their money should just not get any milk. 
The school says that we can’t order chocolate milk; and we have 
agreed that children who don't want milk don’t have to drink it. What 
do you think about the idea of having the children who forget their 
money go without milk?” 

“I think that’s good.” 

“If they can’t remember, too bad.” 

“Yeah, my mother don’t forget.” 

“Well it ain't my fault if I forget.” 

“Me neither—it's not fair.” 

“Perhaps before we try taking the milk away,” Mrs. Pickett sug- 
gested, “we ought to try to think of some other ways to help us re- 
member better. Anybody have any ideas about that?” 

“You could tell us to remember.” 

“She already tells us and we forget.” 

“you should tell our mothers so they'll give us the money.” 

“You could write the mothers a note and tell them to remember.” 

“That seems like a good idea,” agreed Mrs. Pickett. “I can write 
notes to send home with you on Friday to remind your mothers about 
the money for Monday morning. We'll try that for the next week or 
so, and if that doesn’t work we'll have to talk about this again. All 
right, now it’s time for going outdoors. Table one, let’s see if you can 
get your things from the coatroom so carefully that you don’t knock 
anyone else’s sweater from its hook.” 
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ANALYSIS This teacher attempts to motivate her class to remem- 
ber milk money by beginning with a broad question, “What are 
some suggestions that might help us remember to bring in our 
money?” She then accepts and summarizes several of the ideas ex- 
pressed by the children and focuses the discussion of the class by 
asking a second question, slightly narrower than the first, “What do 
you think about the idea of having the children who forget their 
money go without milk?” After several responses, she expresses an 
opinion, “Perhaps before we try taking the milk away, we ought to 
try to think of some other ways to help us remember better,’ and 
then she asks a broad question, “Anybody have any ideas about that?” 
She then accepts and builds on a suggestion about writing the mothers 
a note as a reminder. 

Mrs. Pickett, the teacher in this situation, 
gives the children an opportunity to participate in finding a solution 
to. the milk money pro at do you think of her method of 
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motivating children as compared to the method of the teacher in 
situation 1A? Identify other things in their teaching which these two 
teachers seem to consider to be important, in addition to the imme- 
diate problem of having children remember to bring in their milk 
money. 


SKILL SESSION In one statement accept and summarize all seven 
of the following pupil remarks in a discussion of the importance of 
taking turns at the painting easel: 


. I never have a turn. 


no 


- Nobody should make more than two paintings. 

- I don’t like to paint. I'd rather play in the blocks, 
-+ Why can’t we have two easels like Mrs. Brown? 

» Llike to paint. 

. We should pick somebody to be after us. 


SID oO A OO 


You should tell the kids who can paint every day. 


Situation 2 


“Yesterday we had to go over these words 
again and again,” said Miss Holmes to her first grade class. “Some- 
times I think that this class will never learn. We spent half an hour 
on this lesson, but you children simply do not listen! You don’t pay 
attention and you don’t try. Now today we're going to go over the 
whole list again, and we're going to stay with it until you know every 
word. So sit up straight, feet flat on the floor and faces front. You 
are going to learn these words once and for all. Children who can’t 
read don’t go on to second grade, you know!” 


ANALYSIS Miss Holmes criticizes her class by rejecting their work 
and their behavior, and suggests that if their work doesn’t improve 
they will not be promoted. Since criticism and rejection have un- 
predictable results at best, and may even accomplish the opposite 
effect to that which the teacher intends, what do you think might 
be the results of this teacher’s behavior? What might be some alterna- 
tive means of motivating these children to learn new words? 

Miss Holmes’ first statement, “Yesterday 
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we had to go over these words again and again,” can be changed 
from a rejecting statement to an informing statement by rephrasing 
it in the following way: “We had some trouble with the words we 
tried to learn yesterday, so we'll go over them again today.” If the 
phrase, “even though we worked hard” is added after “words we 
tried to learn yesterday,” then the statement includes acceptance of 
behavior. Note that changing statements of rejection does not mean 
that they necessarily must become statements of acceptance. 


SKILL SESSION How can each of the following statements be 
changed so that rejection of pupil behavior and ideas is eliminated: 


1. Sometimes I think that this class will never learn. 


2. We spent half an hour on this lesson, but you children simply 
do not listen! 

3. You don’t pay attention and you don’t try. 

4. You are going to learn these words once and for all. 

5. Children who can’t read don’t go on to second grade, you knowl 


Situation 3 


The third grade curriculum called for a 
unit of,study about the seasons and weather, including causes for the 
variation in length of days and changes in temperature through the 
year. Miss Harrington decided to start the unit on the first-day of 
spring by awakening the children’s curiosity about some of the things 
they would be studying for the next few weeks. For homework on the 
last day of winter she asked the children to find out what would be 
special about the next day. 

The next day, she began by saying, “Remember yesterday I asked 
you to find out what special day today would be? Some of you prob- 
ably already knew, but you were very good about holding your in- 
formation until today. Now . . - what is special about today?” 

“The first day of spring,” came a chorus of responses from the 
children. 

“Yes—today is the first day of a new season. Jack, can you tell us 
the names of the seasons of the year, and perhaps one brief thing about 


each?” 
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“Well,” replied Jack, “there’s winter, spring, summer, and fall. In 
winter it’s cold, in summer it’s hot, in fall its—um. . . .” 

“Let’s not raise our hands unless we're specifically asked to during 
this discussion,” Miss Harrington admonished the children whose 
hands noisily shot up as Jack hesitated. “You know it’s annoying when 
you're trying to think and everyone starts waving hands in the air. 
Jack, can you tell us something about the leaves on the trees in the 
other two seasons?” 

“Well—in the fall the leaves turn color and fall down, and in the 
spring the new leaves come out,” Jack finished. 

“So there are four seasons, and each is somewhat different from 
the others. During the next few weeks we're going to be studying 
about the seasons, and today I thought it might be a good idea to 
get out some questions—some of the things we would like to learn 
about. I have a question for us to start off 
put it up here on the board. My question is, 
of spring always a nice warm day?’ You know, 
But we usually think of s 
wer” 


with, and I’m going to 
“Why isn’t the first day 
it’s very cold out today. 
pringtime as being a rather warm time, don’t 


“Well, it’s only the beginning of spring. Later on—in April, 
maybe—the days will be warmer,” responded Karen. 

“All right. Karen says it’s only the very beginning of spring, and 
that’s why it’s still cold, Instead of trying to answer our questions 
today, let's just concentrate on getting out the questions, and we won't 
even try to think of answers—or at least, we won’t tell our answers 
yet. Who has some question he'd like answered during this study?” 

There was a pause. Then someone said, “I'd like to know why 
the first day of summer isn’t always warm.” Another child added, “I'd 


n't always cold.” 


ke, “Why isn’t every day in a 
a bit more about what 


“Yes! It gets dark later, so we can stay out later,” 


f Oh—I have a question. I wonder why it gets dark earlier in the 
winter and later in the summer.” 


And I have a question, too. Why is it colder in the winter than. 
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in the summer? Maybe it’s because the sun doesn’t shine for so long.” 

“Good questions. Tm getting these down on the board,” said Miss 
Harrington. 

“Remember we read in that Eskimo story that the sun doesn’t set 
for a long time near the North Pole. Let's find out about that.” 

“My father has a clock that shows what time it is in different parts 
of the world. Maybe I could find out more about that and tell about 
ate 

“Let’s read over the questions that we have so far,” suggested 
Miss Harrington as she finished writing on the board. “Barbara, will 
you start?” 


QUESTIONS WE WANT TO ANSWER 


1. Why isn’t the first day of spring always a nice warm day? 

2. Why isn’t every day in a season alike? 

3. Why does it get dark earlier in the winter than in the summer? 
4. Why is it colder in the winter than in the summer? 


“Good clear reading, Barbara. David, will you continue?” asked 
Miss Harrington. 


5. Why doesn’t the sun set for a long time in the North Pole? 
6. Why do different parts of the world have different times on the 
same day? 


“Well, we've certainly made a good beginning here,” Miss Har- 
rington told the class. “I know that many of you already have in- 
formation about some of these things, but we'll have to wait until 
tomorrow to go on with this. Tomorrow we can get out some pos- 
sible answers, and perhaps we'll find that we have many more ques- 
tions. Sometime before the day is over, would you, Jill, copy the 
questions on this ditto sheet, and then we can run them off for 
everyone to have before we go home. Naturally we won't have all of 
the answers tomorrow, but we'll get started—and remember, every 
possible answer is acceptable in the beginning. As we go along we'll 
have to check on whether we're right or not. What are some of the 
ways we can find the answers to our questions . . . ?” 


ANALYSIS Miss Harrington attempts to motivate her class by in- 
volving them in planning the direction which their study will take, 
She asks broad questions such as “What are some of the things we 
would like to learn about?” and narrow questions such as “What 
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is special about today?” She accepts all the children’s ideas, but rejects 
some behavior. 

When Jack hesitates in his response to her 
question and other class members jump in with noisily raised hands, 
Miss Harrington rejects their behavior with an explanation, and then 
asks Jack a narrow question which she is certain he can answer. , 

Since Miss Harrington is free to interject 
questions and suggestions at any time during the discussion, she might 
have held her initial sample question, “Why isn’t the first day of 
spring always a nice warm day?” in order to leave the direction of the 
children’s responses completely open. However, when the children 
merely rephrase her question, Miss Harrington accepts these repeti- 
tions and builds them into another question, “Why isn’t every day 
in a season alike?” She then gives the class some information in order 
to change the direction of the children’s questions. 

If involvement in planning increases chil- 
dren’s motivations for learning, then this class would seem to be well 
motivated to discover the answers to the questions raised. 


SKILL SESSION Gallagher and Aschner have dev 
containing four categories that are particularly useful for thinking 
about questions. The four categories are: cognitive memory, con- 
vergent, divergent, and evaluative. A discussion of these categories and 
some examples of each follow. From time to time you will be asked 
to modify questions or statements according to these cat 


eloped a system 


egories, 
Cognitive Memory Questions These questions call for f 
items wkich can be recalled. A cognitive memory questior 
question and involves rote memory. Some examples are: 


acts or other 
n is a narrow 


1, What is the largest city in New York State? 
2. How did you come to school this morning? 
3. Who remembers the name of this picture? 
4, Name the ABC countries of South America, 
Convergent Questions which call for 


of given or remembered data” 2 are c 
solving and reasoning are often involv. 


“the analysis and integration 
onvergent questions. Problem 
ed in this category. The answers 


1 James J. Gallagher and Mary Jane Aschner, “A Preliminary Report on 
Analyses of Classroom Interaction,” The Merrill-Palmer Quarterly of Be- 
havior and Development, vol. 9, no. 3 (1963). 


2 Gallagher and Aschner, P. 187. 
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to these questions may be predictable, but convergent questions are 
always broader than cognitive memory questions. Whether they are 
categorized as broad or narrow questions according to the VICS de- 
pends on how predictable the responses are. Often, you need to know 
the background of the pupils in order to determine whether questions 
ask for reasoning or recall. Some examples of convergent questions 
are: 

1. What is there about the position of New York City that accounts 
for its importance? 

2. Suppose that overnight the school were picked up and moved four 
blocks away, and you were not told of the move. How could you 
go about finding it? 

3. In what ways is this picture like that one? 

4, Why are the ABC countries important in South America? 


Divergent Questions Questions in this category call for answers which 
are creative and imaginative; which move into new directions. Here 


are some divergent questions: 

1. How might the lives of the people in New York City be different 
if the city were located in the torrid zone? 

2. Invent some ways for coming to school which haven't yet been in- 
vented. 

3. If our society put an extremely high value on art, and wanted to 
encourage as many people as possible to be artists, how would our 
schools be different and how would your after-school lives be differ- 
ent? 

4. In what ways might Argentina, Brazil, and Chile be different if 
they had been colonized by England? 


Evaluative Questions These questions deal with “matters of judg- 
ment, value and choice.” * They may be either broad or narrow. “Did 
you like that story?” is a narrow question; “How did you feel about 
that story?” is a broad question. Some examples of evaluative ques- 
tions are: 

1. Why would you like to live in New York City? Would you like to 

live in New York City? 
2, What method of transportation would you like to use to come 


to school? 


8 Gallagher and Aschner, P. 188. 
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8. What do you think about this picture? Do you like this picture? 


4. What things would you particularly like to visit in Argentina? 
Would you prefer to be a cowboy or a gaucho? 


The work of Gallagher and Aschner indi- 
cates that the kinds of questions which teachers ask evoke similar kinds 
of responses. That is, divergent questions cause pupils to engage in 
divergent thinking, and cognitive memory questions evoke cognitive 
memory responses. 

“Can you tell us the names of the seasons 
of the year?” is an example of a cognitive memory question. To 
modify this in order to make it convergent, we might ask, “How are 
the seasons of the year alike, and how are they different?” Expressed 
divergently, the question could be phrased, “How would our way of 
life change if we had only one season?” 
tive question on this topic would be, 
better to live in a climate which had a v 
summer?” 


And an example of an evalua- 
“Do you think it would be 
ery long winter or a very long 


Using the Gallagher and Aschner cate- 
ergent questions so that you construct ques- 
e memory, divergent, and evaluative: 

1. Why isn’t the first day of spring 


gories, modify these cony 
tions which are cognitiy 


always a nice warm day? 
» Why isn’t every day in a season alike? 


2 

3. Why does it get dark earlier in the winter than in the summer? 
4. 

E 


Why is it colder in the winter than in the summer? 


- Why doesn’t the sun set fora long time in the North Pole? 


2 
6. Why do different parts of the world have different times on the 
same day? 


Situation 4A 


Mr. Manero felt that the penmanship skills 
of his fourth grade class needed improvement, At times the class was 
a bit careless about legibility. “You know, boys and girls,” he told 
them, “your mothers and fathers will be coming to school next week 
for Parents’ Night, and I'm sure that they'll look forward to seeing 
samples of your work around the room. It would be nice to have one 


story or poem or article from each person displayed about the room. 
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You'll want to have your best handwriting on these papers so that your 
parents will be able to read them. I'm going to leave the choice to 
you as to what you would like to display. Get out your folders and 
look through them, and select one thing which you want to put up. 
Then take a piece of the good composition paper and begin making 
as fine a copy as you can. If you have any problems in deciding what 
to select, raise your hand and I'll come around.” 


ANALYSIS Mr. Manero gives information and direction to the class 
in an attempt to motivate them to improve their handwriting. The 
children may be motivated to work carefully and well because of 
their desire to display good work for their parents. What do you think 
will be the long-term effect of this motivational technique on their 
handwriting? 

The analysis and skill session which fol- 
low situation 4B are related to this situation. 


Sttuation 4B 


Mr. Boyd was concerned about the pen- 
manship of his fourth grade class and felt that their skills needed 
improvement. “I have put this paragraph from your social studies 
book on the board, boys and girls,” he told them, “and I want you 
to copy it in your very best handwriting. I'm going to go over your 
papers very carefully and those who have the best papers will receive 
gold stars. Anybody who receives three gold stars this week will have 
one of his papers put up on the bulletin board. So you will want to 
do your very best work. Now get started, and work very carefully.” 


ANALYSIS Mr. Boyd gives information and direction to his class in 
an attempt to motivate them to improve their handwriting skills. He 
offers the reward of gold stars, introducing the element of competition, 
The children who are initially successful in earning gold stars may 
well continue to try for them, but what will happen to those children 
who do not earn stars? What do you think will be the carryover into 
the children’s other handwriting efforts of this teacher’s motivational 
techniques? 

The teachers in situations 4A and 4B both 
give information and direction to their classes. In neither case are the 
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children involved in discussion but in both cases opportunity for dis- 
play is offered. In one case each pupil will have his work displayed, 
and in the other only the “best” work will be shown 

Both teachers give reasons for the need to 
write well. Mr. Boyd’s reasons are that he wants the children to use 
their best handwriting, and that they will have a chance to earn a 


gold star as a reward. Mr. Manero’s reason is that the children’s 
parents will want to see good work. 


Marie Hughes discusses the teacher’s use 
of what she calls “public criteria” in giving the teacher’s authority a 
less personal cast.t For instance, instead of Saying, “I told you to get 
quiet,” the teacher might say, “When we are this noisy we disturb 


the class next door.” In Hughes’ study of teaching behavior, she 


found that teachers tended to be very controlling in their actions, 
and often gave no reasons for the demands they put upon children.” 


She points out that reprimands are more just when explanations are 
made clear through public criteria, and that this might “aid in re- 
ducing the conflicts with authority.” 6 Some of her examples of the 
use of public criteria are, “We had trouble with a certain kind of 
problem yesterday; therefore we will work on similar problems to- 
day,” and “You have too many erasures on your Paper to read it 
easily,” instead of “I won't take a paper that looks like that.” 7 


Do either of the teachers in situations 4A or 


4B use public criteria in their attempts to motivate their pupils? 


SKILL SESSION When a teacher says, 
making me very proud of you,” he is not using public criteria. To: use 
public es one would have to phrase that sentence differently, 
Saying, for instance, “Your noisy behavior is pr i r i 

from hearing this story,” ees an nore 


Identify those statem i ‘ 
i i . ents in th n 
list which use public criteria; e following 


“Your noisy behavior is not 


1. Your work is good. 


2. Your work is good because 


you have shown how rri 
answer. you arrived at your 


4 Marie M. Hughes, “What Is Teach 
ship, January, 1962, PP. 251-259. 

5 Ibid., p. 256, 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid, 


ing? One Viewpoint,” Educational Leader- 
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3. Your work is good. It’s just what I wanted. 

4. Your work is good. It’s much better than last time. 

5. Your work is good, because you have such clear examples of action 
words. 

6. If you are able to do all of the steps to this problem correctly, 


a. you'll make me very happy. 
b. we'll have a longer recess. 
c. you'll be able to do any new problems of this type on your own, 


d. you'll be able to check your own answers with good understand- 
ing. 


Situation 5 


Mrs. Delacorte began a study of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War with her fifth grade class by giving them a brief 
quiz. 

“I'm handing out this paper,” Mrs. Delacorte told the class, 
“so that you can write down some information. These papers won't 
be graded, so don’t think of this as a test in the usual sense, but 
please write legibly because I am going to collect your papers and 
read them. Then you'll get them back to keep. Do as well as you 
can because we're going to use these papers as a starting place for 
our discussions in social studies over the next few days. It will be 
interesting for you to compare your answers now with those you give 
after our study of the American Revolution—because that’$ our next 
topic. Here are the questions. I'll write them on the board.” 

1. Against what country did America fight in the Revolutionary 
War? 


2. List two or three reasons why the revolution was fought. 


3. What is a revolution? 

“And, for homework, I’m going to put up one more question. 
Don’t answer this in writing—just be prepared to discuss it tomorrow.” 
4, What things might be different in our country now if America 

had lost the revolution? 


ANALYSIS Mrs. Delacorte is attempting to motivate her class by 
asking questions, broad and narrow, about a forthcoming unit of study, 
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Why is she careful to assure the children that these questions are not 
a test in the usual sense? What do you think of this method as a moti- 
vational technique? Would writing the answers to the questions have 
different motivational effects than discussing the answers? 


SKILL SESSION Using Gallagher and Aschner’s system for cate- 
gorizing questions (see Chapter 3, situation 3) modify each of the fol- 
lowing questions so that they will elicit divergent responses: 


1. Against what country did America fight in the Revolutionary War? 


2. List two or three reasons why the revolution was fought. 


3. What is a revolution? 


Situation 6 


; The sixth grade class was scheduled to 
study Mexico next in social studies. Mr. Mitchell had prepared a bulle- 


tin board with colorful pictures from his files, had put out a number 
of books on Mexico, and had also arranged Mexican objects along 
the library shelves and the window sills, 

al studies period, Mr. Mitchell began 
lready guessed from the things around 
be studying Mexico now that weve 


anada for study?” 


, the geography, and then 


he effect of the history and 
geography on the products and industries,” 


have?” 


“We had one committee that studied people and customs, and 
one that studied relations with the United States.” 
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“Is there anything else? I think that’s about it. Notice that the 
same topics apply to both countries. If we find as we get into our 
study of Mexico that we need other categories, we can add them. Now 

. we have five committees here. How shall we divide up? Do you 
think it would be a good idea to have the same committees, or would 
you rather change to another area?” 

“I think it would be good to stay with the same committee. Then 
we could learn more about the differences between the two countries.” 

“Well, I'd rather change. I'm not as interested in the effect of 
history and geography on products and industries as I am in the rela- 
tions between Mexico and the United States.” 

Calls of “I’d like to switch,” and “I want the same topic,” were 
heard from various members of the class. 

“It's pretty clear that some people want to change, while others 
want to stay with their former topic,” commented Mr. Mitchell. “How 
about trying this solution? I’ll ask for volunteers under each topic, 
and you can choose whatever you like. If there are too many for one 
or another of the committees, then we'll have to ask some people to 
make another choice. I would like to suggest, however, that we have 
at least one or two on each committee who had the same topic for 
Canada, because I think that would be helpful for comparisons, and 
also in getting off to a fast start. Okay—let’s see how it goes... .” 


ANALYSIS 


1, How would you describe the verbal behavior of Mr. Mitchell and 
his class using VICS? 


a. Are the teaching questions broad or narrow? 

b. Are the pupil responses predictable or unpredictable? 
c. Does the teacher accept or reject pupil ideas? 

d. Find an example of teacher acceptance of pupil feeling. 


2. To what extent are pupils involved in decision making in this situa- 
tion? 


a. Who selected the topic and the subject matter to be emphasized? 
b. Who decided upon procedure for the study? 
c. What choices do pupils have? 


3. Do you think that the class will look forward to this study, and if 
so, why? 
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SKILL SESSION Try to arouse the interest of a class in the study 
of a foreign country (select any country) by limiting your verbal be- 
havior completely to the asking of questions. Accept and summarize 
all pupil responses in a role-playing session. 


Try phrasing questions which encourage 
pupils to express their own opinions about the forthcoming unit. 


Situation 7A 


Mr. Jackson was reading off committee as- 
signments to his seventh grade class. “And Jerry will work with Mar- 
jorie’s group this time.” 

“Oh nuts,” “Ugh,” and “What luck!” were some of the remarks 
which came from the class. 
“What’s this? I don’t think you people are being very polite,” 


said Mr. Jackson. “You know that in this class we all work together 
and we all get along together,” 


“Oh yeah!” retorted Bil 
is terrible to work with— 
in all the time and he w. 
right.” 

“I agree with Bill,” Mary joined in. “ 
to get along with anybody. He’s always 
he doesn’t get his own way then he sp 
wonder nobody wants to be on a comm 

“Now, now,” said Mr. Jackson. “Sometimes we have to work 
with people who aren’t our best friends, you know, I really am suf- 
prised to hear some of you talking the way you do. We all know that 
Jerry has many fine ideas. No one is perfect. Now let’s divide up into 


our groups, and I don’t want to hear any more complaints from any- 
body. We're all good sports here. Now let’s get right to work.” 


1. “We don’t all get along so well. Jerry 
and I'm saying that right to his face. He butts 
ants to do all the talking. He always has to be 


Jerry just doesn’t know how 

picking on somebody, and if 
oils it for everybody else. No 
ittee with him.” 


ANALYSIS When the children in Mr. Jackson’s class indicate that 
they do not want to work on a committee with Jerry, Mr, Jackson 


‘ with him by expressing disap” 
pointment in them for not meeting hi i 
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Mr. Jackson doesn’t utilize the children’s 
initiated expressions of their feelings and ideas, other than to repri- 
mand them, give his opinion of how they should behave, and give 
direction about how they ought to proceed. When children find that 
their expressed ideas and feelings are rejected by teachers, it is prob- 
able that they will not continue to openly share these opinions and 
feelings. 

A skill session relevant to this situation will 
be found after situation 7C. 


Situation 7B 


Mr. Barrett read off the committee assign- 
ments to his seventh grade class. “This time Jack will work with 
Jean's group.” 

From several spots around the room were heard, “Aw heck,” 
“Ugh,” and “Poor us!” 

“I hear some sounds of complaint,” said Mr. Barrett. “What’s the 
problem? Come on—don't be afraid to speak up. We'll see what we 
can do about things.” 

“Nobody wants to work with Jack, Mr. Barrett. He’s such a pest, 
and he tries to run everything and he always wants his own way.” 

“yeah—he’s so hard to get along with. If you don’t agree with him 
he has a fit. He spoils everything he's in.” 

“Jack—do you have anything to say for yourself?” asked Mr. 
Barrett. 

“Aw, they're always complaining. Anyway, I don’t care’if no 
one wants to work with me. I'll work by myself, and I'll bet I do a 
better job than any of the committees anyway,” responded Jack. 

“That’s not a very healthy attitude, Jack. This is committee 
work, and you have to join with one of the committees,” Mr. Bar- 
rett said. “You know, I understand why the other boys and girls 
feel the way they do about you. You do think your ideas are the 
best, but you need to learn that other people have ideas too, and 
that if you're going to get along in this world you've got to share 
with others. Now you join the committee I assigned you to, and 
I don’t want any trouble from you. If you have any trouble there, 
Jean, you just let me know. We're all going to be watching you, Jack, 
so you'd better get along.” 
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ANALYSIS When the children in Mr. Barrett's class T a 
they do not want to work on a committee with Jack, one of their E 
members, Mr. Barrett attempts to motivate Jack to work in ways that 
are acceptable to the other class members by telling him that he ie 
learn to get along with other people, and that there is to be no further 
eee Mr. Barrett accepts the ideas and feelings 
of the class members who are complaining about Jack and uses these 
to reprimand Jack. He rejects Jack’s reply after asking him if he has 
any defense. Jack may become less offensive to his classmates, but it 
is doubtful that his teacher has really helped him to become a positive, 
contributing, and accepted member of the group. 


A skill session relevant to this situation is 
presented after situation 7C. 


Situation 7C 


Mr. Leavitt was finishing up the committee 
assignments in his seventh grade class. “Now let's see—Joe will be in 
George’s group.” 


“Do we have to have him again?” and “Aw gee,” came from the 
classroom. 


“Well, I gather that some peo 
you, Joe,” said Mr. Leavitt. 


“I don't care. I don’t want to w 
rather work by myself,” 


ple have objections to working with 


ork with any of them anyway. I'd 
responded Joe. 


“Let's see if we can’t talk a bit about this. I'd like to hear what 


some Of the reasons are for not wanting to work with Joe,” Mr. Leavitt 
requested, 


r “Well, he's always butting in when anyone else talks. And he 
thinks he’s the only one who has any good ideas.” 
Yeah, and if you don’t agree with him he tells you you're dumb 
and you don’t know anything.” 
If he can’t have his own way, he spoils things for everyone. No 
wonder we don’t want to work with him.” 
“I guess you're sa 


! ying,” said Mr. Leavitt, “ 
people in groups can cause di 
one another, and some commi 


people sometimes think that t 


that working with 
ficulty. People don't always agree with 
ttee members want their own way. And 
heir ideas are better than other people's 
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ideas. In order for a group to work together, though, people have to 
listen to each other and sometimes change their own ideas or even 
give up their own ideas.” 

“Right! And Joe never gives up his own ideas.” 

Mr. Leavitt continued. “Why is it that people usually think the 
ideas they have are good ones? And have you noticed that some people 
give in more easily than others?” 

“Yeah—my brother never gives in. What a pest!” 

“Well I think that people think their own ideas are good just 
because they're theirs. Like you usually think your country is best, or 
your town.” 

“Well, I stick up for my ideas because I really think they're good,” 
said Joe. “Otherwise I wouldn't suggest them. And you know, Mr. 
Leavitt, you've told me many times that I contribute some of the best 
suggestions in class. Some people really have more ideas or better ideas 


than other people, and if they're better than they should stick up for 


them.” 

“I guess we've all noticed that some people put up more of a 
fight for what they want to say than others,” said Mr. Leavitt. “And 
all noticed that some people talk much more than 
know that in a democracy everyone should be 
e best that he can, while at the same time 


certainly we've 
other people do. We 
allowed to contribute th 
considering the rights of others. In our groups we want to practice 
give everyone a chance to contribute, and utilize as 
and skills as we can. Does anyone have any suggestions 
ng out the kind of problem we have been talking 


democracy: 
many ideas 
for ways for workit 
about-here in class?” 

“Well, what’s the use of giving Joe a chance, he doesn’t even 
want to change.” 

“Maybe we could try some ro 
last week about the kids picking 


baseball too good. I liked that.” i i 
“All right,” said Mr. Leavitt. “Any suggestions for situations?” 


“Well, we could have the kids who are really on the committee 
with Joe go up and start to work together. Joe could play the chairman, 
and somebody else could play Joe.” ; 

“What do you say, Joe?” asked Mr. Leavitt. 

“Well, I'll do it, but Td still rather work alone,” replied Joe. 

“I think it might be good to give this a try, and then we'll decide,” 


said Mr. Leavitt. “Who would like to be... ?” 


le playing—you know, like we did 
on the other kids who can’t play 
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ANALYSIS When the children in Mr. Leavitt’s class indicate that 
they do not want to work on a committee with one of their class mem- 
bers. Mr. Leavitt tries to motivate the class to work together with Joe 
by accepting the ideas and feelings of the class and of Joe, and by 
clarifying and building upon these expressions. He attempts to help 
the class see the essence of the problem, and asks for and acts upon 
suggestions for solving the problem. 

Why is it likely that this class will continue 
to openly express their ideas and feelings to their teacher? 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS, 
SITUATIONS 7A, 7B, 7C 


In all three of these situations the teacher 
attempts to motivate a resistant class to work with a fellow class mem- 
ber whom they see as difficult. In each instance the class members 
initiate statements indicating their feelings and ideas to the teacher. 
Mr. Jackson, the teacher in situation 7A, rejects these statements of 
the class, and directs them to work better together. In situation 7B, 
Mr. Barrett accepts the statements of the class, but not the statements 
of the rejected child, and directs him to work better with the class. In 
situation 7C, Mr. Leavitt listens to and accepts and clarifies the ideas 
and feelings of the class and the rejected child. 

In each case the teacher apparently makes 
different assumptions about the nature of the problem. Mr. Jackson 
appears to feel that the problem is rooted in the behavior and atti- 
tudes of the class rather than in the child about w 
Mr. Barrett seems to feel that the problem results f 
the individual child. Mr. Leavitt seems to thin 
arises as a result of the behavior 
individual child. Certainly each 
to attain his goal—that of motiv: 
in groups. 


hom they complain. 
rom the behavior of 
k that the problem 
and feelings of both the class and the 
teacher takes quite different action 
ating the class to work well together 


SKILL SESSION Ifa pupil says, “I don’t want to work with Bill. 
He always spoils everything,” one way that the teacher might accept 
the child’s statement would be to say, “I guess you don’t like working 
with Bill.” 


Think of accepting statements for the 
following expressions of feeling: 
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= 


I don’t want to work with this group anymore. 


N 


The kids in this group never give me any jobs to do. 


p 


The kids in this group aren’t fair to me. 


Why do we have to be in groups? I like it better when you teach all 
of us, 


Da 


Sometimes teachers may want to accept 
some parts of children’s statements and reject other parts. They may 
want to accept ideas and reject behavior, accept feeling and reject 
behavior, accept behavior and reject ideas, and so forth. For instance, 
if a pupil says, “I'm mad at Johnny. That’s why I wouldn't let him help 
me on the bulletin board,” a teacher might accept the feeling and 
reject the behavior in that statement by replying, “I understand that 
you're angry with Johnny, but everyone on the committee has a right 


to participate in the committee project.” 
Accept the feeling but reject the behavior 


in the following statements: 
. I don’t want to work with those kids. 
. I don’t like assemblies—that’s why I talk to Joan. 


I don’t want to do my math. 
- Why do we have to wear sweaters for recess—we’re not babies! 


. Committees are no fun. Why don’t we just work all together? 


oe; ON ee 


Situation SA 


Most of the children in Mrs. Linton’s 


eighth grade class consistently used such terms as “ain't,” “he don't,” 
and “we seen ’em,” and Mrs. Linton decided upon a concerted effort 
to change their speech habits. 

“You know, boys and girls,” she said to her class one morning, 
“most of you use very poor English, and I’ve decided that we're 
going to get busy and do something about it. You're never going 
to get anywhere in school or in life speaking the way you do. Now, 
here’s what we're going to do so that you'll learn to speak properly. 
Every day we're going to take some part of speech and we're going to 
talk about it, and learn the rule if there is one, and then we're going 
to write it ten times. Let’s start with ‘ain't.’ What should we say 


instead of ‘he ain't’ or ‘it ain't?” 
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“We should say, ‘he isn’t’ or ‘it isn’t.’ ” 

“Good. Now today we're going to write ‘I am not, you are not, 
he is not, she is not, it is not, we are not’ and ‘they are not’ ten times 
each. Take out your notebooks and start copying while I write on the 
board.” 

“Mrs. Linton, I ain’t got no notebook,” came from Ruth. “My 
little brother, he scribbled all over it.” 

“That’s not a very good start, Ruth,” replied Mrs. Linton. “I 
just said that we aren’t going to say ‘ain’t’ anymore. It’s poor English, 
and people who speak properly just don’t use that word. You can tell 
people who are well educated by their speech—and you people don’t 
sound educated at all! Now, get some paper from the cupboard, and 
remember what we just finished talking about!” 


ANALYSIS 


1. Identify Mrs. Linton’s accepting and rejecting statements. 


2. Are Mrs. Linton’s rejecting statements mainly involved with ideas, 
behavior or feeling? 


3. What seem to be some of Mrs. 
pupils are motivated? 


4. What effects do you think Mrs. Linton’s 
youngsters and their speech, and why? 


Linton’s assumptions about how 
p 


plan will have upon the 
5. 


How else might Mrs. Linton attempt to motiv; 


ate her pupils to 
change their speech habits? 


SKILL SESSION Learning theorists speak of the need for corrective 
feedback in learning. A teacher gives correctiv 
gives the wrong answer and the teacher 
answer. For example, if a teacher asks, 
and a pupil responds by saying, “Four times three is seven,” and the 
teacher then says, “Four plus three is seven, four times three is 
twelve,” the teacher has given corrective feedback. Notice that the 
teacher in this example gives only corrective feedb 
rejection. Teachers often tend to include rejecti 
with their corrective feedback, especially when 
When children are criticized they may be less 
porate into their future performance the correctiy 
teacher is attempting to provide. 


e feedback if a pupil 
then gives him the right 
“What is four times three?” 


ack; he includes no 
ng statements along 
behavior is involved. 
motivated to incor- 
e feedback which the 


Give corrective feedback which contains no 
rejection to the following pupil statements 
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1. The capital of Pennsylvania is Philadelphia. 

2. Blanket is spelled blanquet. 

3. I ain't got no pencil. 

4. Since Angle A equals 60°, the opposite angle equals 90°. 


Situation 8B 


Mrs. Benoit was concerned about the speech 
of her eighth grade class. She knew what a handicap their speech 
would be when it came to getting jobs or going on in school, and she 
decided to have a discussion with the class about the matter of English 
usage, 

“You know, boys and girls, 
we spent some time studying 
talk to each other, how langu 
men were beginning to be w 
might even look a bit at some O 


I thought it might be interesting if 
about language—about how people 
age may have started long ago when 
hat we think of as human; and we 
ther languages to sce how they are 


different from ours. For example, did you know that some lan- 
guages have no plural nouns? That is, they don’t have any way of 
distinguishing between one table and more than one. They can’t say 
tables—only table. There are three table! It seems odd, doesn’t it? 
But we have some nouns like that too. Can anyone think of a word 
that’s the same whether we're talking about one or more than one?” 

The class was silent, so Mrs. Benoit continued, “I'll give you a 


clue—where does wool come from?” 

“Oh—sheep! Yeah. There are three sheep!” 

“Yes. We don’t say sheeps when we mean more than one, we 
use the word sheep for singular or plural—one or more than ons: 
There are really lots of interesting things about language, ana Ta 
like to get started with our study tomorrow. In the meantime, try 
thinking about how men might have eea rene 


other—before they had words. : 
“And,” Mrs. Benoit went on, “along with our study of language 


and communication, I thought we might take a look at our own per- 
sonal speech. Some of us have some speech habits that might be handi- 
y by that?” 
caps to us later on. What doibmean 7 ; ee) 
“You might not get a good job if you don’t talk right. 
“And if you wanted to ° to college or be a nurse or a teacher or 
sumpin’ like that, you couldn't if you don't talk good. 
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“What do you mean by ‘talk right’ and ‘talk good’?” asked Mrs. 
Benoit. . 

“They mean it ain’t—I mean isn’t—right if you say certain things. 
Like it ain’t—I mean isn’t—right to say ‘ain't.’ You should say ‘is 
not.’ ” 

“Will I understand you if you say, ‘I ain’t coming’?” asked Mrs. 
Benoit. 

“Sure,” “Natch,” and “Of course,” came from the class. 

“Well then, why isn’t it ‘good’ or ‘right’?” 

“It’s not good because it don’t sound too good. That’s what our 
teacher said last year. It don’t sound right and you should talk good 
English. ‘Ain’t’ isn’t good English,” 

“But why isn’t it good English?” pursued Mrs. Benoit. 

The class did not respond, so Mrs. Benoit continued. “Would you 
say that understanding what the other person means is 
portant thing when we speak to each other?” 

“Sure,’* 

“Then what's wrong with saying ‘ain’t’?” 

“Because teachers and other people said so.” 

“We seem to be saying that even though understanding each 
other is the most important thing when we speak to each other or 
communicate with each other, some people, like teachers, think that 


the most im- 


uage is constantly chang- 
to look at in our study. 
unded all wrong to peo- 
that some speech is more 


» I ain't had no trainin’ in dis stuff, 
can say that in a way that would be 
you a better chance to get the job?” 


’ with these things, but I'd sure try,” 
said one child. 
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“Naw—he should say, ‘I haven't any trainin’ with these things, 


but I'll try my best,’ ” said another. 

“All right. What would you think of a project for this class that 
would help us to speak in ways that might make our lives better?” 
asked Mrs, Benoit. “That is, in ways that would help us get better 
jobs, and so forth.” 

“Pd like it,” “I’m for that,” “Okay,” and “Yeah,” came from 
several class members. 

“Good,” said Mrs. Benoit. “Now, Tve been doing some reading 
about this. I can tell you that some people who spend their lives 
studying language—the experts—think that the best way to change 
speech is to practice out loud. They also say that one way that a 
class might work on change is to pick out one or two things and 
work on only these. That is, we could decide on one or two words 
and then we'd all try to change, and we could correct one another if 
we forget. What shall we pick as a start?” 

“How about ‘ain’t,’ since we keep sayin’ that?” 

“Fine. That’s a good word to begin with. We're going to try 
to say, ‘I am not, you are not’ or ‘you aren’t, he isn’t, we aren't,’ and 
‘they aren't.’ I'll put these over here on the board, and while I’m 


doing that, Lois, will you give me a sentence—anything—that uses 


one of these verbs?” 


ANALYSIS 


l. Identify Mrs. Benoit’s acceptin, 

2. Are.Mrs. Benoit’s accepting stateme 
behavior or feeling? 

3. What seem to be some of M 
pupils are motivated? 


4. What effects do you thi 
youngsters and their speec 
Compare the verbal interaction in situa- 


tions 8A and 8B. Compare the probable assumptions of these two 


teachers about how children are 


g and rejecting statements. 
nts mainly involved with ideas, 


rs. Benoit’s assumptions about how 


nk Mrs. Benoit’s plan will have upon the 
h, and why? 


motivated. 


n accept pupil statements with such 


short responses as, “Good report,” or “Nice wark or “Right.” Some: 
, . ; : 
times giving reasons for this praise would increase teaching effective- 


” in why th i 
ness. For example, “Good report, does not explain why the report is 


SKILL SESSION Teachers ofte 
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good. Presumably acceptance is motivational, so if the teacher includes 
reasons for the acceptance, the feedback to pupils will be more help- 
ful and thus will have increased motivational effect on learning. p 

Expand or build on the following accepting 
statements by including reasons for the acceptance. For example, 
“Good report,” might become “Your report was good because yeu 
talked to us instead of reading to us, and because your examples were 
so clearly related to our class work.” 


l. That’s a good bulletin board. 
2. Nice painting. 

3. Good penmanship. 

4. That’s a clever story. 


Situation 9 


Mr. Lambert’s ninth grade group was 
scheduled to begin a unit on the American political system, and he 
had timed this so that it would coincide with the local mayoralty 
election. He knew that his class probably wouldn’t have too much 
information about the politics of their local community, but he 
hoped to use what information they had to spark an interest in the 
affairs of the wider community. 

“I know that some of you have been looking at the local paper 
which we have here in our room,” Mr. Lambert began, “and. I won- 
der if anyone will tell us what event is going to take place in our 
town next week that the paper is devoting a lot of space to?” 

“The Industrial League Series.” 

“That's true. I should have said, however, that I was thinking 
of the news on the front Pages rather than the Sports pages.” 

“Oh—there’s gonna be an election.” 

“Okay. The voters are going to elect some city officials, What 
offices will be filled? That is, who will be elected?” 

“How do we know—they ain't had the election yet!” 

“I think you know what I meant, John,” said Mr, Lambert. “I'm 
talking about the office, not which person or candidate will win the 


office. You seem to know something about this, John. What is the 
major office that will be filled?” 


“They're gonna vote for mayor,” 
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“And do you know the names of the candidates?” 

“Yeah—Burrows and Fisher.” 

“I think you'll be a good resource person during this study, John. 
Now, all of you are familiar with voting. Your parents may have been 
talking about whom they're going to vote for.” 

“My old man said he ain’t gonna vote. He said it don’t matter 
who wins—they’re all crooks.” 

“Well, my mother’s gonna vote for Burrows *cause my uncle works 
at City Hall.” 

“My father, he don’t vote. Sometimes he votes for president, but 
he don’t vote for mayor.” 

“You know, Bob, your father is like many other people. Many 
more people vote in the presidential elections than in the mayoralty 
elections. I’m going to put those two words, ‘presidential’ and ‘mayor- 
alty,’ up on the board. Remember when we talked about local, state, 
hich of these elections would be local 


and national government? W! 
” said Mr. Lambert, as the class re- 


and which national? . . . Right, 
sponded. 

“Now,” Mr. Lambert continued, “we have already seen from the 
comments of the class that people have many reasons for voting and 
for not voting, as well. Did you know that in some countries people 
are fined if they don’t vote? What do you think of that?” 


“Good idea.” 

“Terrible.” n 

“If I didn’t want to vote, nobody could make me. l 

“Those of you who said good—why do you think that?” asked 
Mr. Lambert. N 

“Because, everybody should vote. ; R A 

“It's their country and they should be interested. 

“If they don’t vote, they deserve what they get,” came the re- 


Sponses, 

“What about the people who 
good idea? How about you, Jenny? 

Well, I don’t think it's a g00 
terested, probably you wouldn't kno 
Wouldn’ a good person. ' fry 

“Boch em m zaad reasons for their or aoe 
Lambert. “In a few years you people will be able a vibe 
have to decide for yourselves whether or not to S bes x po s, anc 
whether to vote for one candidate Or another. ae on e some 
have a mock election for mayor. We'll select a 


said they thought fines weren’t a 


d idea, because if you're not in- 
w anything about it, and you 


time here and now to 
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person from our own group whom we think would make a good mayor, 
a good leader. What do you think our first step should be?” 


ANALYSIS Analyze this case by: 
1. Describing the teacher and pupil talk using the VICS. 


2. Discussing the possible effects of the teacher's attempts to motivate 
the pupils to study the American political system. 


3. Discussing the teacher’s underlying assumptions about motivation. 


SKILL SESSION In order to consciously select the verbal behavior 
which you wish to use in your teaching, you must practice using a 
variety of teacher statements, Each teacher statement in this situation 
may be modified so that it will fall into a different VICS category. For 
instance, “And do you know the names of the candidates?” is a narrow 
question which Mr. Lambert asks after a pupil says, “They're gonna 
vote for mayor.” He might have responded to that pupil statement by 
giving information, “The office of mayor is the highest elective office 
in our city,” or by giving direction, “Would you please write the word 
‘mayor’ at the top of the center blackboard?” or by asking a broad 
question, “Why do you think people have thought up the system of 
voting for leaders?” or by accepting the idea, “Yes. The voters of the 
city will go to the polls to elect a mayor,” or by rejecting the behavior, 
“We don’t say ‘gonna,’ we Say ‘going to,’” and so forth. 


Practice various teacher verbal behaviors by 
reading each teacher statement in this situation and modifying it so 


that it will fall into several different VICS categories, 


CHAPTER 4 


Planning 


Teaching is defined in this book as an inter- 
active process, primarily involving classroom talk, which takes place 
between teacher and pupils and occurs during identifiable activities. 
The situations in this chapter, therefore, will consider planning as it 
Occurs between teachers and pupils. 

There are many ways to plan with pupils, 
from sharing teacher-made plans arrived at outside the classroom, to 
Consulting with pupils about their thoughts and opinions before en- 
gaging in planning outside the classroom, to cooperative planning 
With pupils, to allowing pupils to plan completely independently. 


Some teachers almost never engage in planning as a teaching activity; 


that is, they do not even share with pupils the plans they have made 
independently, other than to say such things as, “Take your math 


books out next, and turn to page 37.” : : A 
Teachers who involve children in planning 


have different goals from teachers who do not engage pupils in the 
Planning process, whether or not their goals are consciously ex- 
Pressed. If a teacher truly believes that the process of planning is 
itself an important learning experience for children, then he will in- 
3 ude his pupils in that process. If, on the other hand, a teacher be- 
J€ves that planning is not an important experience for children, or 
if he believes that since pupils are not as capable of planning for their 
Classroom experiences as trained adults, they need not be involved, 


then he will plan for teaching without engaging pupils. , oe 
Perhaps if youngsters are actively partici- 


Pating in the planning process, they will not only take a more active 
i i d : ci i = e 
interest in the curriculum, and acquire the skill of planning for learn- 


ng, but they may also come to know that their own actions can make 
a difference in their lives—an important social and political learning. 
f one believes that a good citizen is one who actively participates in 
the affairs of the community, then jt would seem that one would want 
Pupils to engage actively in the planning of their classroom destinies 
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—so they will learn that the actions of individuals wots we he 
can make a difference. If all decisions are made for popis; then a 
may be learning to be passive citizens. When the EE is Be 
routine that it involves little more than the reading of textboo sa 
workbooks, and the exchange of cognitive-memory questas = 
answers, then there is little for either teachers or pupils to plan around 5 

The situations in this section, and their ac- 
companying analyses and skill sessions, will allow you to look at several 


kinds of teacher-pupil planning, and will also permit you to extend 
your own capabilities in this teaching activity. 


Situation 1 


The kindergarten class had been taking a 
number of walks through their neighborhood, looking at the houses in 
which each class member lived, and noticing the stores and businesses 


which were nearby. Miss Blake, their teacher, thought it would be a 
good idea to set up a model of the neighborhood in the kindergarten 
block corner, and she discussed this with the class as they planned 
their morning activity period. 

“We've been taking some walks around our neighborhood,” she 
began, “and we've now seen everybody’s house, and a lot of other 
things as well. I think it would be a good idea to try to make a little 


model of our neighborhood over in the block corner. We could have 
Streets and stores and so forth just the Way we saw them in our walks 
—using blocks and other th 


ings for buildings. Now . . . how do 
you think we could start?” 

“Me and Bobby could do it, We're good builders and we made 4 
good train station the other time.” 

“You are indeed good builders,” 
able to do a lot on this project. But 
everyone will have a chance to help.” 

“Well, we could have streets with cars and I c 

“I can make a picture of my house.” 

“My mother took us for a walk yesterd 
Betty and Jackie live.” 

“Suppose I asked 
a walk around our n 
Could you do it witho 


said Miss Blake, “and you'll be 
we want to do this together— 


a 
an bring in my cars. 

ay, and I showed her where 
you people to take some visitor to our class On 


eighborhood and show him everyone’s house- 
ut any help?” asked Miss Blake. 
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“No,” “I couldn’t remember,” “I could do it,” “Sure,” “It’s too 
hard,” came some responses from the children. 

“Well, I think that some of us might remember quite a few 
houses, and could show them, but it would probably be hard to re- 
member everything without some help. Can you think of something 
that might help?” 

“We could ask everybody where they live.” 

“We might ask everybody,” said Miss Blake, “and each person 
could tell his address. But then you still might have trouble remem- 
bering.” 

“We could take one kid from every street and then we'd know. 

“That would be a way to solve it. And I can think of another 
way,” added Miss Blake. “Have any of you ever heard of a map?” 

“Sure, my father uses it in the car,” “My sister has one in her 
book,” “We have one in the den,” the children responded. 

“What is a map?” asked Miss Blake. 

“It’s like a picture—it tells you where to go,” “You look at it and 
you know how to drive,” “It tells about another country,” came from 
the children. 

“So a map is like a picture or 


things are. Sometimes we use maps W 
know which road to take. And sometimes we look at maps to find out 


about other cities or countries. Well, we can make a map of our neigh- 
borhood, and then we can look at it and tell where things are. We 
could tell where each of you live. It would be like a picture of our 


Neighborhood. What else might be on our map?” 


“The stores,” “The laundry,” “The streets. 
“Good. Our houses and the businesses around us, and the streets.. 


Now if we were really going to use our map to take a viitor around, 
We'd need a small map that we could carry. But we don’t plan to do 
that, so we can make a great big map. We can use the mural paper that 
We have in the cupboard. Jl help you with the street names, and 


then we can use Mary's idea and each make a picture of our own house 


and put it in the proper place on the map. Then our map will help 
Us With the model that we make in the block corner, because we can 


p he model. I’m 
Ook at the map and them well know bow 2) set up t 
Not sure that we'll have enough blocks, though. Do any of you have 
any ideas of other things we could use?” Bede Fia 
“For buildings we can use boxes,” “I can bring in cars,” “I have a: 


doll hou » «Me, too,” responded the children. 
se we can use, e, too, 2 = “ 
“I heard pach good ideas there,” said Miss Blake. “Boxes can. 


chart that shows where certain 
hen we go on car trips so we'll 
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make good houses, especially shoe boxes, so perhaps some of you ee 
bring some in. Or if you have other small boxes, or cars, or play people 
or houses, or anything you think might fit in well, bring it along. 
Now, remember, we're going to make a model in the block corner and 
a paper map. Today, I think we might draw pictures of our houses for 
the map. What else might we draw to paste on 

“The laundry,” “The A & P 
tion,” “The bakery.” 

“Good. And I can think of something else. A building where we 
spend a lot of our time about five days a week,” 

“THE SCHOOL!” came a loud chorus. 

“Yes. Now, I'll get out the r 
help in measuring off what w 


to our map?” 
>” “The candy store,” “The gas sta- 


‘oll of mural paper, but I’ll need some 
e need and so forth, so I'd like Jean and 
Laura and Bobby and David L. to help with that while the rest of you 


start on your drawings. Will this week's chairmen please get the 
crayons and paper for your tables?” 


begins by giving information and opinion 
question. Then her verbal behavior often 
pting children’s ideas, giving opinion and 
er questions generally become more narrow 


and then asking a broad 
follows a pattern of acce 
then asking a question. H 
as the lesson proceeds, 


The children’s talk includes both predict- 
sponses. In response to Miss Blake's first 
nk we could start?” all of the responses are 


able and unpredictable re 
question, “How do you thi 
unpredictable. Some are n 
a picture of my house.” 
able responses. Even tho 


do it,” and “Well, we c 
my cars,” 


A broad question usually precludes predict- 
ugh we might say that “Me and Bobby could 
ould have streets with cars and I can bring in 


classified as unpredict- 


identified. 


What is a map?” elicits more predictable 


responses, such as, “It’s like a picture—it tells you where to go.” The 


question is narrow because 


ample, “I had a map once.” It 


is probably not possible to get directly 
relevant unpredictable resp 


onses to truly narrow questions. 
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This teacher apparently believes that chil- 
dren should be included in some aspects of planning. She has decided 
on the activity and she shares the plans with the children, involving 
them in a discussion of how they might go about making a neighbor- 
hood model and map. Miss Blake has involved these young children 
in limited yet active planning in a way that should allow them to 
Work with interest on this project. 


SKILL SESSION Accept the following pupil responses to teacher 
questions, even though they are not directly relevant to the question 
asked, 


Teacher What are some of the things we might do at our party? 
Pupils = Thada birthday party last year. 
Who is coming to our party? 
I can ask my mother to make a cake. 
I like to have parties. 
Teacher Do you think you can play musical chairs without making 
a lot of noise? 
Pupils J don’t like that game. 


We used to play that last year. 
Can I be the one to take the needle off the record? 


Teacher What might we show in our mural? 
Pupils don't know what a mural is. 
I’m a good painter. 
Can I help put the paper on the wall? 
© The sixth grade has a mural out in the hall. 


Situation 2A 


Mrs. Fowler’s second grade class was going 
s and she thought they needed to begin 
bout what information they might get 
s to review their trip behavior 


to the dairy farm in two day: 
Planning rather specifically a 
at the farm, She also wanted the clas 
Standards, 


“Everyone has already brought in permission slips for our trip to 


the dairy farm,” Mrs. Fowler began, “and we've an ga 

With the bus company and the farmer, and three = hers me volun- 

tered to go along with us. So we're just about set. a E 
er what else we did when we went on the trip to the pos a 
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“We made a list of rules for behaving, and we thought up ques- 
tions we wanted to ask the postmen.” 


“Exactly. Now—let’s review the rules we made that time for be- 
havior on the bus. John?” 

“We said the best way to keep together is to have a partner. Do 
we have to have the same partner?” 

“Well, I did think that having a Pp 
going to ask everyone to stay with his partner again, as you did last 
time. Let's see. Later today I'll ask you to write down three choices for 
a partner, and tonight I'll take the papers home with me, and I'll try 
to give everyone one of his choices for a partner. But you'll have to 
remember that it isn’t possible to work it out exactly, so you may be 
disappointed. I believe that you're all polite enough to take any disap: 
pointment like good sports, however. Okay? Now are there any other 
rules we can remember besides Staying with your partner on the bus 
and at the farm? Lois?” 

“We were supposed to talk quiet on the bus, but I think some 
people were too noisy.” 

“One of our rules was to s 
agreed. “One thing that mi 


artner worked well, and I'm 


peak quietly on the bus,” Mrs. Fowler 
ght help is to remember to talk just to your 
partner or to people who are very close to you. If you try to say some- 
thing to someone who's far away, what happens?” 


“You have to yell, and then nobody can hear and everybody has 
‘to yell.” 

“But if everyone cooperates, then everyone can hear and can talk 
easily to his neighbors. Any other rules?” asked Mrs. Fowler. 

“Don’t stand up and don’t push,” ; 


planning.” 
“Now,” she continued, 
like to find out while we're 
gestions? Jimmy?” 
“Td like to try to milk a cow.” 
“We can certainly ask the f. 
won't be milking time when 
that?” 


“Well, I think they only milk the cows 
ibe a farmer, so I could ask the farmer how 


“let's think about some of the things we'd 
at the farm. Who'd like to make some sug- 


“Me, too.” “I would too.” 
armer if he'll let us try. But perhaps it 
we're there. Does anyone know about 


at night. And I'm going 
you get to be one.” 
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“We could ask the farmer to tell us how you learn to be a farmer,” 
agreed Mrs. Fowler, “and I think we'd better check on just when cows 
are milked—and how often. Any other things?” 

“I'd like to know the names of the cows, and I want to see the 
baby cows. I saw a baby cow at the fair last year.” 

“Suppose I begin making this list on the board,” suggested Mrs. 
Fowler. “1. Can we try milking a cow? 2. How do you learn to be a 
farmer? 8. When are cows milked and how many times a day are they 
milked? 4. Do cows have names? 5. Are there any calves on the farm? 
And I'd like to have him tell us about what the milk is put into after 
it comes from the cow, and where it goes between the time it leaves the 
farm and the time we buy it in the store or the milkman brings it to 


Our house. Any others you want?” 

“Let's ask him what he grows on the farm.” 

“All right—that’s number eight. Anything else? Nothing we can 
think of right now? Well, we have another day before we go in case 
We think of anything else. We'll talk about this again tomorrow. Now 
Tm going to get our old bus behavior chart out and we'll read it over, 
and we'll read over these questions. While we're doing that who would 
like to copy down some of the questions so that we have them before 
the board is erased? Let's have Teddy do one and two, Janet do three 


and four and Henry take five and. e 


ANALYSIS In this situation the pattern of questions and responses 
is rather different when the class discusses rules for behavior from 
When they discuss what they would like to find out at the farm. 
Describe and discuss these differences by referring to the categories in 


the VICS. 


Further analysis, and a relevant skill ses- 


Sion will be found after situation 2B. 


Situation 2B 
r's second grade class would be 


Mrs. Grange z 
Boing to the dairy farm the next morning, and she wanted to be sure 


k for ; to behave. 
that they ; e what to look for and how 
hey knew in advance pleaser now,” said Mrs. Granger, “and 
p s 


& 
I have everybody's | j i ! : 
SO we're all a to take our trip to the dairy far ae pre cee been 
cit bug uips before, and you know how to an a he ii eview 
Tve put a few rules here on this chart. Lets read g $ 
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ON THE BUS 


1. Sit quietly. 

2. Talk quietly. 

3. Remain seated during the ride. 
4. Get on and off the bus carefully. 


“Before we leave, each of you will have a partner, and I’d like you 
to sit on the bus with your partner and stay with him 
the farm. And we'll have to be very careful about o 
have several mothers with us, and of course I know 
to them as carefully as you always do to me. I’m sure 
problems about behavior, and I’m count 
and girls so I can be proud of you. 


“Now, let’s think about some of the things we want to look for 
and think about when we get there. The farmer will be there and we'll 
be able to ask questions. It would be a good idea to get some questions 
out now, so that we'll remember what we want to find out. TIl write 
“Things to Find Out at the Farm” here on the board, and we can put 
our questions underneath. Who wants to start? Joey?” 

“I want to find out how to be a farmer.” 

“Carol?” 

“Let's ask him if we can milk a cow.” 


“Well, these aren't the kinds of questions I had in mind. I think it 
would be nice if we asked him how often his cows are milked, and 
where they send the milk after it leaves the farm, and what cows eat 


as we go around 
ur line. We will 
that you will listen 
we won't have any 
ing on you to be good boys 


good question would be 
from what they eat in w 
anyone have anything else?” 

“Let’s ask him what he grows there.” 

“Well, this is a dairy farm, so let’s just stick to questions about 
milk and cows.” 

“Will there be any baby cows there?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Gr. 
there. Any more questions? I think w 
right, I’ll copy these down later, and 
that now we're really ready for our t 


anger. “We can see when we're 
e have a good number here. All 
take them with us, Well, I think 
rip tomorrow,” 


ANALYSIS The teachers in situa 


a a tions 2A and 2B approach the same 
kind of activity, a trip to a dairy f 


arm, quite differently. Mrs, Fowler, 
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the teacher in situation 2A asks a series of narrow questions to review 
the rules for behavior and the reasons for these rules, while Mrs. 
Granger, the teacher in situation 2B, has the children read the rules 
from a chart, following this with some direction and opinion. Mrs. 
Granger states her opinion that she’s sure there won’t be any problems 
about behavior because she is counting on them to be good so that she 
can be proud of them. Mrs. Fowler helps the class define some rules 
using public criteria to determine proper behavior for their bus ride. 

Notice the different ways in which these 
teachers handle pupil comments dealing with a desire to milk a cow 
or be a farmer. Mrs. Fowler accepts these ideas, while Mrs. Granger 
Tejects them by saying, “These aren’t the kinds of questions I had in 
mind.” 

Mrs. Fowler asks some children to copy 
down the questions so that “We'll have them before the board is 
erased,” while Mrs. Granger says, “I'll copy these down and take them 


with us.” 
In what ways do Mrs. Fowler's assumptions 


anning appear to differ from those of 
Mrs. Granger? What will be the possible consequences of these two 
planning sessions in terms of the trip, and in terms of the children’s 
Participation in any future planning with the teacher? 


about the role of pupils in pl 


SKILL SESSION Role play a situation in which a teacher and a class 
plan a trip to the local firehouse. The teacher will accept and build 


Upon all pupil contributions in this pupil-teacher planning session. 


Situation 3 
The children in Mrs. O'’Brian’s third grade 


Class had written many of the books which they used for reading. They 
dictated their stories to Mrs. O'Brian, who wrote them down in book 
form, and the children did the illustrations. The program had been 


Very successful 

“You know, boys and girls,” said Mrs. O’Brien one day, “I believe 
that you ought to show your books to some of the other classes. They're 
So interesting that I think others would like to see them. What do you 
think?” 


G 
“Yeah—let’s show em to the other kids. 
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“We could tell ’em to come to our room like those other times.” 

“Which classes shall we invite?” asked Mrs. O'Brian. 

“We could invite ’em all.” 

“We could have the little kids.” 

“Invite Mr. Paul's class. My sister’s got him.” 

“The other third grades.” 

“Perhaps before we decide which classes to invite, we ought to 
decide what we're going to do after they arrive,” suggested Mrs. 
O'Brian. “That might help us when we think about whom to invite. 

“We could have the books around and everybody could look.” 

“The little kids can’t read, so they can’t come.” 

“We could read to them.” 

“Yeah—let’s read some of the books.” 

“T hear two ideas coming out,” Mrs. O’Brian said. “It’s been sug- 
gested that we have some of the books on display around the room so 
that the visitors can look at them, and also that we might read some of 
the books aloud. Both good ideas, I think, and certainly we can do 
both. Now let’s get back to the question of whom to invite.” 

“I like the little kids. Let's ask kindergarten kids,” 

“Could our mothers come?” 

“We could ask the principal.” 


“I want Mr. Paul’s class, so my sister can come.” z 
“Yeah—how about Mrs. Broudy’s class? My brother’s in there. 
“How would we fit all 


of these people in here?” asked Mrs- 
O'Brian. 


“That’s right. They ain’t gonna fit.” 

“They don't all have to come together, 

“Perhaps we can have several differ 
O'Brian, “each at a different time. And 


ya know.” 
ent groups,” agreed Mrs. 
we might invite all your 


we could invite mothers and 
relatives who want to come, 
and sisters. How would that be?” 
“Yeah, that’s good.” 
“My mother can’t come.” 


of the whole class.” 
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“Can we have the kindergarten kids that had us to the band con- 
cert?” 


“Yeah, we oughta have them.” 
ould be nice to invite that class. So far, then, we 


“I agree that it w 
have two groups; relatives and the kindergarten. I think wed better 


have only one more group,” said Mrs. O'Brian. 

“Then let’s have Mrs. Ungar’s third grade kids.” 

“Yeah, we know them kids best.” 

“Fine, Then that will be the three groups. Perhaps we had better 
plan to have the relatives last. Then we could have the kindergarten 
in the morning, because that group is only here in the morning, and 
we could have the other third grade in the afternoon of the same day. 


The next day we can have the families. Shall we have them in the 


morning or afternoon? We can invite younger brothers and sisters if 


there’s no one to leave them with.” 

“My sister takes a nap in the afternoon so my mother can’t come 
then.” 

“Mine too.” 

“My mother works, 

“Perhaps it will be a good 
Morning, since several people h 
might nap. Anyone think afternoon is 
what will our next steps be?” 

“What about the principal?” : 

“Oh yes. Better ask him along wi 
what next?” asked Mrs. O'Brian. 

“We gotta write letters to tel 

“And we gotta fix the room.” 


“And decide the books to read. A 2 
“We certainly do have to invite the people we want, How many 


have brothers or sisters in the school whom you d like to EA 
you people can be responsible for sending invitations to them,” Mrs. 


O'Brian went on. pent 

P i - jå : 

we ae cnet than one. Well, we'll a out 
With those invitations. And we need to invite family mem ers from 
home. Even if we're not sure they can come, we ee all our 
families, And we have to invite the third grade on he an ya 
We can decide together what the a a co) a ne 
invitations all say the same thing?” asked Mrs. a? 


so she can’t come anyway.” 

idea to have the family group in the 
ave younger brothers and sisters who 
better? No one? All right. Now, 


th the third grade class. Now, 


] them.” 


“Yeah, sure.” 
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“Naw. The day is different.” 

“Perhaps we'd better make up four kinds of invitations. One for 
families at home, one for brothers and sisters here at school, one for 
the third grade and one for the kindergarten,” suggested Mrs. O'Brian. 
“We only need to send one copy for the whole class to the kindergarten 
and third grade. So let's start by doing those. And after we decide what 
to say on the invitation for families, it would be best to have it dittoed. 
We'll do those tomorrow, so you can think about what you want to say 
in the meantime. And you can also begin to think about how we will 
decide which books to read. Will we pick different books for different 
groups? We'll need to talk about that. When families come we ean 
have some time for people to show their own books to their families.’ 

“Let's have food.” 

“Oh boy! Let’s have cake and ice cream,” 

“I think we'd better just concentrate on showing our books. Well 
—when the families come we might serve something nice to drink— 
some lemonade, maybe. Now,” Mrs, O'Brian continued, “when do 
you think we can be ready for our book show . . , >” 


ANALYSIS Notice that this teacher deliberately encourages pupil- 
initiated talk which includes unpredictable pupil responses as well as 
pupil-to-pupil responses. She directs the flow of discussion by building 
her questions and Statements of 
ideas, which she summarizes, 
into the planning session. 


information or opinion on student 
In this way she incorporates pupil ideas 


Sometimes one hears educators say that 
children’s statements, giving as their reason 
n to each other if the teacher repeats what 
no evidence to back up this advice, and in 


n say, by reflecting their feelings, by sum- 


y restating their ideas in more cogent form.* 
Notice that Mrs, O'Brian sometimes uses 
statements which evoke Student talk even though they are not ques- 


tions. For example, she says, “Perhaps before we decide which classes 
to invite, we ought to decide what we're going to do after they arrive. 
That might help us when we think about whom to invite.” State- 


1 Ned A. Flanders, Teacher Influence, 
Department of Health, Education 
tive Research Monograph no. 12 ( 
ing Office, 1965), p. 114. 


Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement, U.S. 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Coopera- 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
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ments of information or opinion can cause children to ask questions. 
For instance, a teacher might say, “I wonder about what this author 
says,” or “I’m just not sure of that,” or “I find that very interesting,” 
and then pause for pupil responses. 


SKILL SESSION [Itis possible to have a group conversation in which 
few teacher questions are asked, but this is a difficult skill which takes 
practice to attain. Role play a conversation on any topic with another 
person in which neither of you asks any question. You might divide 
Into groups of three, with one person as an observer, and the other 
two as the discussants, and after a few minutes change roles. 


Situation 4 

Tt was the fourth grade’s turn to present 
an assembly program, and Mr. Graff decided that it would be a good 
idea to give a play. He had found a good one in the library about 
pioneer days, and since the class had been learning some square dances 
and folk songs, they could work the dances and songs into the play. 
The class knew that next month was their assembly turn, and Mr. 
Graff had asked them to think about things they might like to do, so 

that they could discuss the matter together. 
“Remember yesterday I reminded you that next month we were 
Tesponsible for an assembly program, and I asked you to think about 

>” 


What we might do. Any ideas? : 
“I liked the stories with pictures that the fifth grade class did. 


Maybe we could do something like that.” ; 
“Let's get out as many ideas as possible before we discuss them,” 


Said Mr. Graff, “and then we'll see what might be best. Patsy?” 
“Last year we did a movie—we made lots of pictures and pasted 
them together and then turned the rollers, and told the story. That 


Was fun.” 
“Nancy?” 
“How about a play? I 
“A play strikes me as b 
Graff. “We haven't done one y 


dea for one. We could. . . . 
d idea, Nancy,” said Mr. 
et this year, and we haven’t seen too 


. jery lo in a pla 
many, either. And there’s always plenty fomeregorin i aes 
Ow many would like to have a play? Good—then thats: settled. Now, 
What kind of play do you think we should have? Nancy? 


have a good 1 
eing a very goo 
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“Well, I have an idea already. I thought about it yesterday, and 
me and some of the other kids started making up a play. It would be 
like a television show, and we'd act out stories about kids and animals 
—like Lassie.” 

“Well, I think it would be too difficult to have a play that had 
animals, Nancy, but I’m glad you were thinking about it,” said Mis 
Graff. “Perhaps we could have some kind of play about olden days. 

“Yeah!” said Jack. “We could have it about kings and queens, 
with knights and stuff. And we could carry spears.” 

“That’s a good idea, but I was thinking about the early days of 
this country,” said Mr. Graff. “The pioneer days. You know we could 
use the square dances you've been learning, because those were the kinds 
of dances people used to do in those days. And we know some good 
folk songs that people used to sing then. What do you think? I think 
it would be fun, and the audience would enjoy it. How many like the 
idea of a play about pioneer days? I see lots of agreement. Now, I have 
a book of plays and one is about the pioneers, 


Let me read it to you, 
and see what you think.” 


ANALYSIS Examine this te 
his responses to the student's 
a frequent pattern of respon 


ceptance and some reje 
between the plan 


acher’s questions and note particularly 
ideas which his questions evoke. He has 
ding to pupil statements with some ac- 
ction. There would seem to be little difference 
Mr. Graff develops with the class and the one he 
might have developed by himself. Do you think th 


ere is a place for this 
kind of planning in teaching? 


What assumptions does Mr. Graff seem to 
il participation in the planning process? 
These children may feel that they are being 


consulted, and they may well enjoy the play—but what have they 
missed in this planning session? 


hold abéut the role of pup 


SKILL SESSION 


1. Role play with a group a sessio; 
suggestions and rejects none, but 
with which he agrees. The teacher 


no personal preference for any plan (though he really does). Discuss 
the group's feelings at the end of the session. The group might be 
planning for a culmination to a certain unit, for a parent night enter- 


n in which the teacher asks for 
accepts and Supports only those 
should initially state that he has 
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tainment, for a theme for a concert of songs, for a next topic of study 
in science, or for anything they wish to choose. 


2. Role play with a group a session in which the teacher tells the class 
that he is going to try to influence them toward a certain point of 
view or course of action in planning. The teacher will give his opinion 
and ask for other suggestions. He will reject no suggestions, but accept 
and support only those with which he agrees. Discuss the group's feel- 
ings at the end of the session. 


Situation 5A 
“Our next science unit deals with the his- 
tory of the earth, and I want to spend some time this afternoon plan- 
Tyler to his fifth grade class. “What 


ning the unit with you,” said Mr. 
his topic, the earth's history? Will we 


do you think will be involved in t 
be talking about how this planet began—will we be talking about the 


history of different countries? What will we be covering? 


“We'll be talking about how this planet began.” 
“Right. Since this is science rather than social studies we won't be 


dealing with the history of countries. We'll be looking back into the 
earth's beginnings and dealing with certain questions such as what the 
earth was like before any life existed on it, whether or not the seas and 
land masses were always in the same places, how we think life arose, 
and so forth. Do you think that in this unit we'll be talking about the 


other solar systems, or will we mention only our own? 


“Only our own.” r A oh i 
“Yes. We might want to examine the relationship between our 
x d 


planet and the others in our solar system, but we won't be studying 
other possible solar systems. Now, there are a variety of eer 
it’s important to study about the earth. Our planet oe a finished 
product; that is, it is still changing and will undoubtedly ane Lo 
change. The more we know about the past, the pie ie SAR KNOWN 
about the present and perhaps predict the future. What, then, 1s one 


important reason for studying about the earth’s history? A 
“Well, if you study about what happened a long time ago, you 


i -f day, and about what can happen 
might know more about the earth today, F 


in th re.” y 
ci l. Our science book has some excellent material, and 
ery good . u 
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some of us can be on a library committee to get other materials. We 
have about three weeks for this unit, and Id like everyone to get busy 
as soon as possible. I think we might make some charts showing how 
the earth might have looked at different times, and perhaps we can 
have some rock displays. During this unit I've decided that we should 
have a brief quiz every Wednesday and Friday, so that we don’t have 
to wait until the end of the unit to check on what we've learned. Today 
I want everyone to take out his science book and read the first ten 
pages beginning with page 118, and then we'll discuss what we've read. 
Does anyone have any additional suggestions? If you do, don’t hesitate 
to bring them to me. Now, let’s take out our books.” 


ANALYSIS This teacher’s verbal behavior consist: 
information and opinion, He exerts a great degree of control over 
his pupils’ verbal behavior by asking extremely narrow questions about 
information he has already supplied. His questions are worded in such 
a manner that the response he receives is almost inevitable. He then 


accepts these pupil responses with the brief comments, “Right,” “Yes,” 
“Very good.” 


s mainly of giving 


Why do you think it is that the pupils have 
no response to his question, “Does anyone have any additional sug- 
gestions?” 


SKILL SESSION Take each of Mr. Tyler’s questions and modify 
them so that pupils would have to give unpredictable responses, 


° Situation 5B 


Mr. Bellows was speaking to his fifth 
grade class. “Our next science unit is entitled, ‘The History of the 
Earth’—some of you have noticed it in our science books already, I’m 
sure. But if this is a science unit, why are we talking about history? 
What do you think that history has to do with science here?” 

There was no response from the class, so Mr. Bellows continued. 
“What is history, anyway?” 

“It’s learning about olden days,” “About the past,” “It’s studying 
about how things used to be,” came some responses. 

“Why do we study history?” asked Mr. Bellows, 

“To learn about the past.” 
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“Yes, And why do we want to learn about the past? What is the 


purpose?” 
“Well, it’s interesting to know what happened a long time ago,” 


came from one student. 
“And it can help you today. You might not make some mistakes 


or you might know how to do things better,” said another. 
“We seem to be saying,” said Mr. Bellows, “that we study history 


in order to learn about the past, and we want to learn about the past 


because it can help us to know about the present, and perhaps even 
the future. We might be able to solve problems if we have a knowledge 
of history—but it’s interesting to just learn about how things used to 
be. Those are all good points. Now, tell me a bit more about the word 
‘history’ here in science period.” 

“You can have a history of anything. 


fashions book, and it’s all about clothes.” 
“Yeah—we have a book at home about the history of the movies.” 


“So history can be applied to many things besides countries,” said 
Mr. Bellows. “I took a simple definition from Webster’s dictionary, 
which I'll put up here on the board. History is ‘that branch of knowl- 
edge that records and explains past events.’ Notice the word ‘explains’ 
—that’s an important word. History is a subject that tells about things 
that happened, and attempts to explain why they happened.” 

“You know, Mr. Bellows, this class has a history, too.” 

“Yes. If we wanted to, we could go back and reconstruct the 
things that have happened in our fifth grade, and we could write them 
down and try to interpret and explain them, and we'd have a history 
of Class 5, Room 16. And we would be historians. In fact, if some of 
you want to do that for a composition project we can talk about it. 
Now—what are some of the things we'll probably be studying about 
in our unit on the history of the earth?” a 7 

“How the earth began,” “What made it,” “How did it get here, 
“What was it like a billion years ago,” came from the children. 

“About all those things,” agreed Mr. Bellows. “How the earth has 
differed over the ages, how it might have begun. Think about our 


definition of history.” i ; 
“We'll be studying about the earth a long time ago and we'll try 
to explain it.” 
“Yes—and you know, 
What happened yesterday is 
“how might we begin our study?” 


My sister has a history of 


history doesn’t only deal with ‘long ago.’ 


history. Now,” continued Mr. Bellows, 
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“We could read the part in our science books that tells about it. 
Then we can think up more questions and look in other books.” 

“That would be one way to begin,” said Mr. Bellows. “Then we 
can use the material that we have on hand right now. Let’s look ahead 
and see what else we can do to find out about the history of the earth.” 

“We can look in that film catalog you have, and maybe there are 
some good movies about the earth,” said one youngster. 

“I know there are,” another joined in, “because I saw one on tele- 
vision. I’d remember the name if I saw it.” 

“I saw a good show on TV about the end of the earth,” said some- 
one else. “I could write a story about that.” 

“That's not history—what’s going to happen!” 

“Oh yeah—well, even Mr. Bellows said that we study history to 
know about the future. I saw a program about the sun and they said 
some day the sun would die, and then the earth would die—in a 
million years, or something like that.” 

“Certainly it might be interesting to see if we can use what we 
learn from our study of the past to look into the future. Scientists do 
that, you know,” commented Mr. Bellows. “Perhaps we've talked 
enough for today. Tomorrow we'll plan in more detail. In the mean- 
time who wants to be on the library committee? You'll have to get 
permission to come home a little late so that we can go to the library 
after school tomorrow. All right—you five people who have your hands 
raised, bring notes saying that you can go. And anyone who has books 
at home, or any good materials, bring them in. Now, we have about 


ten minutes left, so let's begin reading the material in our science 
texts.” 


ANALYSIS Notice that Mr. Bellows accepts and builds on or ex- 
pands pupil contributions without using statements which are thought 
of as praise—such as “Good,” “Right,” and so forth, Some authorities 
believe that teachers should use both praise and criticism sparingly; 
rather that teachers should accept pupils’ contributions by building 
them into the discussion framework. So acceptance and praise are not 
synonymous, although praise would be categorized under the Verbal 
Interaction Category of acceptance. 

This is not to say that teachers should ig- 


S to please the teacher, Encouragement from 
the teacher need not be in terms of right rather than 


rather than bad according to the teacher’s 
may be given in terms of the pupil's efforts, 


wrong, or good 
opinions. Encouragement 
the pupil's contributions- 
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Discuss the consequences of the approach 
to planning a new unit used by this teacher and that used by the 
teacher in situation 5A in terms of effect on pupils’ learning to plan 
for their own learning. 


SKILL SESSION Role play the beginning planning of a unit on the 
Study of weather, in which the teacher accepts and encourages pupil 
Contributions without using words of praise. 


Situation 6A 


i “We have a few plans to make this morn- 
ing, boys and girls,” Miss Baer announced to her sixth graders. “We 
Ought to establish a deadline for our group reports in social studies. 
©w many more days do we need?” 
“Our group needs more time. About two days, at least.” 
“So does ours. We might even need three days.” : 

_ “Let's see, today is Tuesday. Can we say that Friday afternoon 
Will be devoted to our reports? Does anyone need less than two days 
to work? Then, let’s say that today and tomorrow we'll spend from 

30 to 2:30 on reports,” Miss Baer said. “After that some of the groups 
May be ready for something else.” Li 

“Can we go over the math homework?” asked one youngster. I 
©ouldn’t do some of the examples. Even my father couldn t do them. 
“I couldn’t do them either,” another youngster joined in, 
“How many want to review the math problems? asked Miss Baer. 
Everybody! Well, we better see what happened. During math mo 
day; then, we'll review our work of the past few days. Remember 


that ae lling time today because 
We won’ aving any writing OT spelling 5 
t be having any lay. Otherwise the program 


All right, then, let’s get 


wili Foster's class has invited us to see @ P 
a Pe the usual one. Any comments? 
Started, | |» 


ed statements in this case. Did 
pilinitiated comments, and the 
t to initiate conversation with 
e about having their 
consciously teach chil- 


YN ALYSIS Identify the pupilinitiat 
Tut that teachers often reject a 
teach is that most youngsters learn n aa 

$ a Perhaps teachers feel uncomtor 
te, take an unexpected turn, an 
1 that initiation comes from the teac 


d so they un 
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SKILL SESSION Respond to the following pupil-initiated statements 
with acceptance: 


Teacher Open your spelling books to page 40. 
Pupil You said we could work on our stories today. 


Teacher No one knows how the univ 
Pupil My father said that the bi 
now. 


erse began. 
g bang theory is pretty well proved 


Teacher Jane, would you take this to the office? 
Pupil Why does Jane always get a turn? 


Pupil Why do you always wear that sweater? 
Pupil How old are you? 

Pupil Do you smoke? 

Pupil I liked science better last year. 


Pupil You don’t make your “g's” the right way. 


Situation 6B 


“Time to decide on our plans for the day, 
boys and girls,” said Miss Phinney to her sixth grade class. “What | 
shall I put first?” | 


“Opening exercises.” 


“All right,” said Miss Phinney as she wrote that on the board. 
“And then?” 


“Math.” 

“Remember, this is Tuesday.” 

“Oh yeah—music.” 

“Right. And what next?” asked Miss Phinney. 

“Individualized reading.” 

“Good. Then what?” 

“Recess, then math, and then lunch.” 

“And what about this afternoon?” continued Miss Phinney. “what 
shall we plan for that part of the day?” 

“Social studies.” 

“Yes. And what else?” 

“How about finishing the things we started in art?” 


“You know we don’t have art today. Is this Wednesday? After 
social studies we have . . . 2?” 
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“Science.” 
Yes. And what shall we do after that . . . ?” 


ANALYSIS 


L. D cs P r 
P ETS and discuss the pupil-teacher interaction in this situation 
3 y referring to the categories in the VICS. 
eC e . , P . 
pae this teacher’s underlying assumptions about pupil-teacher 
P planning with those of the teacher in situation 5A. 
C 
a the probable consequences of both teachers’ planning 
ssions on increasing their pupils’ ability to plan efficiently. 


lig Role play the planning of a class trip to a print 
all ena n the first session the teacher should accept and build on 
judgin k see listing them on the board. The teacher will avoid 
i Meh $ hether or not he thinks the contributions are good or bad, 
SUpeestio ase such verbal behavior as, That’s one idea, ru put that 
go over S next Your suggestion 1s related to Howard S, 50 it can 
decidi here,” and so forth. Actually complete the planning session, 
ing whatever needs to be decided. 
decided In the second session the teacher will have 
and a on a plan beforehand, and will give information and opinion 
Plai, only narrow questions which relate to the fulfillment of his 
Compare the two planning sessions. 


Situation 7A 


who The youngsters in 
were planning to report on UNESCO as 


nit s 
ited Nations were meeting together. 
for from UNESCO and they show 


to school. I think they're great 
n our report,” Norma began as she 


Miss Baer’s sixth grade 
part of a study of the 


ited a probably use them it 
ac the other children her pictures. 
ut doe hes too,” agreed ee 
ebate and r the other day we sal eo 
Cbatep» nd each represent a different cov 


Sho 
nd J’m sure we can use them. 
Jd be good if we could have 
y? Well—what would we 
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“We could debate whether UNESCO is a good organization or 
not,” suggested Dorothy. J 

“Don’t be silly. We wouldn't be debating if our organization is 
good or not if we're the organization,” said Jef. , 

“Then what will we debate? I'd like to have a debate,” said Anita. 

“Well, so would I,” added Dick. 

“Me too. But I can’t think of anything,” said Norma. 

“Let’s ask Miss Baer to help us. Can you come over here, Miss 
Baer?” called Anita. 

“How are you coming?” asked Miss Baer as she walked over to 
join the group. “This is the group on the history of international 
organizations, isn’t it?” 

“No. We're UNESCO.” 

“Oh yes. How could I have made that mistake! I should know that 
wherever Norma is there'll be something about education and schools. 
What good pictures these are! I haven’t seen them before. Now— 
what's the problem?” asked Miss Baer. 

“We'd like to have a debate, and maybe take the parts of different 
countries, but we can’t think of anything to debate,” said Jeff. 

“Well, you have these fine pictures of schools and children around 
the world. Perhaps you could do something with them,” suggested 
Miss Baer, 


“But what could we do with them? We were thinking of a panel 
about UNESCO,” 

“Can you think of questions about education and schools that 
UNESCO might debate? Remember, anything to do with education 15 
within the scope of UNESCO's work.” 

“You mean like what should schools be like?” asked Dorothy. 

“And who should go to school?” added Norma. 

“Well, everybody should go,” said Jef. 

“We think that now in this country—at least that everyone should 
go to school until a certain age or until they finish high school. But 
that wasn’t always true, and it isn’t true in many other countries now» 
commented Miss Baer. 


“How about debating what people ought to learn when they 8° 
to school?” 

“That’s another good question. Why don’t you raise a few mon 
questions and get all of them down on paper and see how you fee 
about what sides you'd like to represent? Remember that you dont 
have to agree personally with the ideas in order to defend them in @ 
debate. And perhaps before or after your debate you could have some 
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kind of background reporting on the development of education and 
schools from quite early times, and the place of an organization like 
UNESCO in the further development of education. Well, another 
group is paging me,” said Miss Baer as she arose, “and I think you 
have enough to go on for awhile. Check with me later.” 


ANALYSIS When a teacher uses group work in his teaching, the way 
in which he interacts with each group has significant effect upon the 
Success of the work. Describe and discuss this teacher’s interaction with 
the group in the situation, using the VICS. 


SKILL SESSION Divide into groups of six to eight, and have one 
Person in each group role play the part of the teacher. Each group will 
discuss plans for presenting a report on the work of the three branches 
of the federal government, and the teacher will speak only in order 
to clarify and expand the ideas of the pupils. 


Situation 7B 


Miss Phinney had divided her sixth grade 


class into four groups to present reports on the United Nations and 
l iding the children alphabeti- 


had assi ened topics to each group, divi l 
cally, Darina al studies an ie group which was to ances the 
Work of UNESCO in their report was meeting around the library table. 
“I can't think of any special way to present our report, ca 
Marion, “Miss Phinney said we should think of interesting things 
to do,” 
“Why don’t we have a panel like on TV? That's ie ihe ae 
Sther classes is doing, because Anita Young told Pa OW aes 
Ported Jack, “They're going to discuss problems about F Tay 
“We're supposed to report on what A the UN in my en- 
“Ms of education,” agreed Barbara. g looke ae 
Yelopedia last night and copied down what it pet ka ARANE 
We bave these books that Miss PHPRS a janske a book out 
Cn get some good stuff from them. Maybe we cou fis Phinney, and 
k SUP reports like last time. Anyway, here COMES 
Mell tell us what will be good.” irls?” asked Miss Phinney 
“How are you coming along, boys and BM is the group that has 
as = pulled a chair up to eer a lot of interesting 
ESCO to report on, isn’t it? Wels 
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material to work with. What kind of report have you decided to give?” 

“We didn’t decide yet, but I thought maybe we could have a 
debate,” said Jack. : 

“And what would you debate? What question?” asked Miss 
Phinney. 

“Well, maybe something about the importance of education, be- 
cause UNESCO is interested in education.” 

“But you're really supposed to report on the work of UNESCO, 
aren’t you? What the function of the organization is. So you had better 
give a straight report on that—not go off on another subject. Maybe 
you could have some charts, and perhaps you could put your material 
in a nice book for the bulletin board,” suggested Miss Phinney. “And 
remember, when you read your reports to the class, use good clear 
voices so everyone can hear. Now are you all set? Good—you can start 
writing.” 

ANALYSIS 


1. Describe and discuss the talk in this situation by referring to the 
categories in the VICS. 

2. Compare the underl 
7A with those of th 
small groups, 


ying assumptions of the teacher in situation 
e teacher in situation 7B about working with 


3. Compare the consequences of these two teachers’ methods of work- 


ing with groups on the pupils’ abilities to plan for independent 
group work, 


SKILL SESSION Divide into groups of six to eight and have one 
person in each group role play the part of the teacher, Each group 
will discuss plans for presenting a report on the work of the three 
branches of the federal government, and the teacher will give direc 
tion and opinion to the group as they make their plans. 

Compare the effects of the teacher’s be 
havior on these groups with the skill session groups in situation 7A. 


Situation 8 


Mr. Roberts’ seventh grade science class 
was preparing to look at some cell slides under microscopes. There 
were four microscopes for twenty-five children, and the last time the 
children had shared materials there had been some trouble, 
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4 “We're going to have to do some advance planning today about 
nese. microscopes if we're going to avoid the problems we had last 
aime,” said Mr. Roberts. “When we tested minerals in our geology 
unit some of you were arguing about who was going to use wat 
Today we have four microscopes. If the whole class participates, how 
SHY will be in a group?” 
on in three groups, and seven in the other group?” 
How ae Now we have a number of things to look at and categorize. 
f iall we work things?” asked Mr. Roberts. 

‘Well, when we took turns with the microscopes the other day, 
everybody rushed me so I couldn't even see what was there,” com- 
plained Joan, 

“Well, some kids take too long. It’s not fair,” said Bill. 
T don’t we have just one person dovall the looking, and the 
thn s can do the writing?” suggested Ricky. Or one person can look 
tinges person can check to make sure, and the others do the other 
: “That’s no good—we all want to look. That’s the 
esting,” said Bob. 
R “Can somebody thi 
oberts. “We don’t have to divide up by si 
About thirty seconds of silence followe 
Phen mean? If we don’t do that everybody ¥ 
res only four microscopes.” 

Yeah, everybody won't have a chance,” said Bob. n ; 

Ey More silence followed and then Hank burst out, “Oh, I get it. 
erybody doesn't have to use the stuff today!” 
the Marcia joined in, “We could have smaller groups and the rest of 
class could do something else. Like twelve kids could work today— 


thr 
ree to a microscope.” 
“Thar à 
You hat’s better—let’s d 
Ngsters. “Then we wouldn’t have so mu 
3 i : ” s 
I think that’s a good idea, too, agree 
Peo te ur microscopes in the bac 
Wh, ple to an instrument. The rest of u 
‘AC we've done so far with the backgrou 
us Way. ” 


part that’s inter- 


nk of an entirely new solution?” asked Mr. 
xes and sevens, you know.” 
d before Bill said, “What 
yon’t have a chance, 


o that, Mr. Roberts,” came from several 


ch trouble.” 

d Mr. Roberts. “We'll put 
here, and have three 
s will come up here and review 
nd reading. We'll divide up 


VICS category of 


case contains the j 
ide the chil- 


A ‘4 
NALYSIS Notice that this 
f this category Prov: 


Silen, 
re ce. How does the teacher’s use O 
n with an opportunity for discovery? 


Ny 
N 
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There is a tendency for people to be un- 
comfortable during periods of silence after questions have been asked. 
Because of this feeling of discomfort, teachers usually fill the gap by 
asking further questions, by restating the original question, or by 
giving information or opinion. Sometimes they criticize the class by 
making such statements as, “You’re not thinking,” or “You should 
know the answer.” Periods of silence after questions often give pupils 
needed Opportunity to think, to discover new solutions, to reach new 
insights, 

It is likely that Mr. Roberts has decided be- 
forehand that the whole class should not use the microscopes at the 
same time, However, he presents the problem to the class for discus- 
sion in order to provide them with an Opportunity to participate in 
solving a genuine problem. This is quite a different approach from 
that of the teacher who has planned an activity and then manipulates 
the class so that they will give “appropriate” responses. 


SKILL SESSION Divide into groups of four or five. Take turns role 
playing the part of the teacher, and ask questions which because of 
their nature and phrasing will produce periods of silence before they 
are answered. Each group might have an observer who will try to 
identify the characteristics of questions which produce short periods 
of silence, 

Some examples of questions which would 
be likely to produce thoughtful silence are, “Can you think of some 
completely new way to approach the problem of ?” “Wiat are 
some of your feelings about p 

For the content of your discussion you 
might choose any topic which you are currently teaching or studying- 


Situation GA 


The eighth grade art class was planning a? 

exhibit of their work for the rest of the Junior High. P 

“We'll have to think about where we should set up the exhibit, 

said Miss Wilde, the teacher. £ 

“I think we should use the gym, because that’s the biggest place, 
said Ann. 
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p “But the gym is used every day—and besides, it’s too big,” ob- 
Jected Tom. “I think the stage of the auditorium would be good. 
That’s usually empty.” . 

“We could have the exhibit after school in the gym,” replied Ann. 

‘But then it could only be for one day,” put in Janet. 

“Why? We could set it up every day. It won't take long. And it 
would be fun,” persisted Ann. “Let's have it in the gym.” 

“We'll just have to take a vote,” said Miss Wilde. “How many 
Want it in the auditorium? How many in the gym? Well, the gym wins. 
That means we'll have to have it after school. What do you think of 
having it just for a day?” 

7 “Naw, we want it for a few days... - 
We can set it up more than once.” 

“Well, do the rest of you agree?” asked Miss Wilde. “Two days? 
Three? Most seem to want it for three days. It will be a lot of work, 
and I think you may be sorry, but if that’s what you want. Now, 
what kinds of things do you want in the exhibit?” 

“I think we should look through the things we've done so far this 
year and pick the best things,” suggested Lisa. “We could vote on 
what's best,” 
it k think each person should pick one or tw 

ne wants,” said Janet. . 
a. That’s no good—we only want good things i 
— Vera's work. Her stuff is always good, so we s 

or two of her things. And we don’t want any s 
crummy,” 2 
He if we only have the things ia | p 

anything in it, and that’s not fair, responded Marion, == 

“Well, they could help more in setting it up or something, re- 
torted Drew. “We don’t want the other kids to laugh at us, do we? 

“Well, who’s going to decide what's good and what's bad?” asked 

om. “What if people vote for their friends’ stuff, or something like 


that» 
d. It'll be easy to decide,” replied 


maybe three,” said Ann. 


o things of his own 


n this,” said Drew. 
houldn’t have just 
tuff that looks 


that are good, some kids won't 


D ‘We know what's good and ba 
rew, 


“What do you think, class?” asked Miss Wilde. “Shall we have 


est work? How 


Somer: ‘ 
ama of everyone’s or just decide upon the b 
ee we decide?” 
Vote.” 
who want only the best 


“All right. Let’s see the hands of thos! 
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things. Now those who want something from everyone. Well, the best 
work seems to win. How shall we decide what’s best?” aswed Miss 
Wilde. 

“We could go through everybody’s folders and the things in the 
cupboards, and vote,” said Drew. 

“Then Suppose we get started,” said Miss Wilde. “This is going to 
take a lot of time, boys and girls, so we'd better get going.” 


ANALYSIS If you analyze this teacher’s behavior using the VICS 
you will find that she neither rej 


Jects nor accepts the pupils’ state- 
ments. She does nothing to clarify, to expand and build upon, or to 
summarize what the children sa 


y- How does she decide upon which 
Suggestions to follow? What do you think of this method of reaching 
solutions? 


The analysis and skill session following 
situation 9B are relevant to this case, 


Situation 9B 


s the biggest place,” said. Sally. 
it’s too big, anyway,” objected 
€ stage in the auditorium.” 

re gym after school,” said Sally. “And 


“But then it could only be for one qd 
longer than that,” came from Arlene, 


“We could set it up more than on 
several days,” said Sally. 


“Let's see if we can go over the 


ay. I think it should last 


ce—it could be after school for 


take it down and put it bac 
in too much on your plans, 
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putting up and taking down is a great deal of work—and not so much 
fun after the first day.” ; 

“Besides,” said Kathy, “and this is against the gym, kids would 
have to stay after school to see it, and maybe they won’t want to. And 
how could we get it up in time? The gym is used last period.” : 

“But the stage is too dark,” Kenneth joined in. “We couldn’t see 
the things well. Maybe we could have it right here in the art room. 
We always have things up anyway, and there’s plenty of room. Then 
the other kids could see it when they come for art, and it would be 
easy to set up.” aot s 

“Well, there’s a new suggestion,” said Miss Thadwick. Use this 
Toom right here. Certainly that would save much carrying back and 
forth, and I do think that we have a good amount of space. If we 
Wanted to invite the parents we could have them come during our own 
art time, or I’d be willing to have an afternoon or evening after school, 
if you like.” , 

. “That’s the best idea,” “I like that,” “Good,” “Yeah,” “Let’s have 
it once at night and we could come too,” came from the class. , 

“How about you, Sally and John—you seemed sold on the other 
Places. What do you think?” asked Miss Thadwick. 

“Okay with me,” and “I don’t care,” were the LIA) Sed ee wer 
tm, Good. I think the choice is a wise one,” said Miss Lies wick. 
Now, how about the works to be shown? How will we decide upon 
pa done and 
._ 1 think we ought to look through what everyone has 
Pick Out the best things,” proposed Sally. 

“I think that's a good idea, too. We wan 
Work,” agreed Marilyn. e anything in the show. And 


“But then some kids might not hav 
that’s _ 


t the exhibit to have the 


best 


ot fair,” Jean objected. sso lth 
M “Well, an T exhibit is supposed to be the best things 
Ea ae ” 
t to be, 
en Bested Miss Thadwick. “It’s true that when we go pets BE 
à Pect to see only outstanding work, but perhaps 
tent goals.” 
i hings,” said Marilyn. 
till think we should show only Ut = cape ct each person,” 
Su, “Well, maybe we should show the best thing 
B8ested Ti 7 1 
i i ins . os” said Kathy, “but I also 
‘I think we should have the good things said J 
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think we should all be allowed to show something. This is for us, and 
also for our parents, so everybody should have something.” 

“Could we have everybody represented, and also have all the 
things we think are really outstanding?” asked Miss Thadwick. 

“Well, we could have something or at least one thing from every- 
body,” said Tim, “but some people could have more—the kids who are 
good in art could have more.” 

“And how will we decide exactly what should be shown?” asked 
Miss Thadwick. 

“Well, each kid could pick the one thing he absolutely wants to be 
in,” continued Tim, “and we could vote on the rest. We could decide 
what's best after we look.” 

“Do we need any standards to help us decide what to select?” 
asked Miss Thadwick. . 

“We could use some of those things we talk about every so often,” 
said Sally. “You know—line, color, form, texture—those things.” 

“We could have some examples for each category,” said John. 

“Fine—and perhaps we could even have sections set up with 
some discussion notes about these different aspects of our art work. 
Now,” continued Miss Thadwick, “I have some questions about the 
efficiency of looking through everyone's work as a class. That would be 
very time-consuming. Anyone think of some other way to speed up 
the process?” 

“Well, everybody could pick out several things they think are 
their own best things—not just one,” suggested Ann. “And then we 
could choose from those.” 

“I think that would be wise,” commented Miss Thadwick. “And 
I'd like to suggest that we do this by table. There are six of you ata 
table, and you can all help each other. While you're doing your select- 
ing, consult your neighbors and see what they think. Remember, 
sometimes other people think a certain thing is interesting that you 
might miss. And I’m going to reserve the right to do a little picking 
myself. Let’s get started now. Go through your folders together and 
through the cupboards, and then we'll see what we come up with. 
We'll probably just make a beginning today, but right from the start 
let's see if we can apply our standards when we make selections.” 


ANALYSIS In both situation 9A and situation 9B there is a great 
deal of pupil-to-pupil verbal interaction. Notice that this interaction 
is quite different from that of one pupil speaking after another, bu! 
responding directly to the teacher. 
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Carefully analyze the responses of the 
teacher in situation 9B to the children’s comments. How do these re- 
sponses differ from those of the teacher in situation 9A? 
pects Miss Wilde, the teacher in situation 9A, 

TIO feel that a teacher has no responsibility for helping children 
clarify their ideas and feelings when making plans, while Miss Thad- 
a the teacher in situation 9B, evidently conceives of the teacher's 
a in pupil-teacher planning to be one of summarizer, clarifier, and 

a occasion, sugeester of ideas, Miss Thadwick is, in a sense, actually 
4 Participant in the group. Notice also that Miss Thadwick tries for 
Stoup consensus rather than compromise or majority rule. 


SKILL SESSION Modify the responses of the teacher in situation 9A 
© that they are more like the responses of the teacher in situation 9B. 


CHAPTER 5 


Informing 


The activity of informing is, of course, an 
important teaching function. As with all seven teaching activities, in- 
forming can be carried out in a number of ways. The teacher may 
inform pupils by lecturing to them for varying lengths of time, or he 
may include information and opinion during discussion, or he 
may, by asking questions or by encouraging pupils to ask questions, 
help them to inform themselves through their own explorations. 
Teachers often use texts and other curriculum materials in the process 
of informing pupils. 

When teachers are involved in the inform- 
ing activity, they often tend to give pupils information first, and then 
question them about what they have learned. However, it seems wise, 
at least at times, to involve pupils actively in questioning and search- 
ing from the beginning, with the teacher perhaps gradually taking 
over more of the responsibility for informing as the activity goes on. 
That is, teachers should think about asking questions first, or en- 
couraging pupils to ask questions first, when informing, instead of 
asking questions only at the end. In this way pupils are encouraged 
to think and explore, rather than merely to retrieve what has been 
already given to them. 

If teachers think of pupils as receivers only, 
then they will carry on the informing activity differently from the 
way they will if they consider pupils to be givers as well as receivers- 
But as with all teaching activities, the teacher must be helped to 
acquire skill. Conviction alone will not help a teacher to vary the 
informing behavior he uses, It may well be, in the field of education, 
that teachers modify their convictions about teaching, and become 
more conservative and controlling in their teaching because they are 
not helped to acquire the teaching skills necessary to achieve their 
initial goals. If one cannot behave in accordance with one’s convic- 
tions, it is natural human behavior to modify those convictions rather 
than to indulge in self-blame and guilt. In this chapter, as in all the 
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Situation IA s yo 


5 oe 6 x 
ast it is hoped that you will be helped to acquire skills necessary 
O carry out your own convictions. 


Situation 7A 


eee Miss Jackson had gathered a variety of 
fea ohh and objects together for use with her kindergarten class, and 
è placed the materials in six different boxes, one for each table of 
children. 
o are a lot of things in these boxes, 
ke lg re going to do is have Bonnie and Keith come up here for a 
ae 4 A and each pick something out of one of these boxes. Can you 
ell us something about what you have picked?” 
“Mine is a piece of sandpaper,” said Keith. 
“And mine’s a marble,” said Bonnie. 
“What else can you tell us about your things?” asked Miss Jack- 


“Perhaps you can tell us what they are used for.” 

it > apa h 

You can play a game with mine,” added Bonnie. 
’ said Keith. 


“You use mine to smoot! 
“How did you know what these objects were?” asked Miss Jackson. 
“T looked at it.” 
“Ye “You used your eyes, didn’t you?” 
it u can find out about things 1n other way: 
yours was rough or smooth?” 
“Feel it.” 
We “Yes. We have many ways to 
can look, and we can feel. Can an 


can find out about things—leamn what t 
“You could ask somebody?” r 
all b Yes, you can ask somebody ar cays 
clue y yourself—without anybody e Be to y i 
s. You can use your ~~ » and Miss Jackson 
“Ears.” “You can hear things.” 
thin “Can you use some other part Esa 
8s, besides your ears, and eyes, and your ngers 
“You could taste it with you" mouth.” 
“And you can use your nose sometimes, 
he stove.” 
“Very good, boys and 


es, children, and the first 


Son, 


h things out,” 


commented Miss Jackson. 
s, too. How did you know 


find out about the things around us. 
ybody think of other ways we 


hey're like?” 


et’s think of ways to find out 
I'll give you some 
pointed to her ears. 


s of your body to find out about 


like to find out what’s on 


The things that we’ve been talking 


girls. 
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about are called the senses. We have a sense of taste, and a sense of 
smell, and of hearing, and of sight for seeing, and a sense of touch 
for feeling. How many is that in all? Let’s count. Taste, sight, smell, 
touch, hearing. Yes—five senses. Now, I’m going to give cach table one 
of these boxes, and I'd like you to put the things that are inside these 
boxes into different kinds of piles. You can pile them any way you 
like. For instance, you might put all the wooden things together, or 
all the big things together. But try to have things in piles with other 
things which are like them. All right—take about five or ten minutes 
to do that.” 

For the next few minutes each group of four children sorted things 
from the boxes. There were arguments, and some grabbing, but Miss 
Jackson walked about and helped when necessary. When the children 
had made a fair amount of progress, she said, “Now, even if you 
haven’t grouped everything, let's stop for a minute and see how you're 
doing. We'll start over here at this table, and see how these people 
made their groups. Bessie, would you tell us about some of your 
things?” 

“The marble and the pen is together because they're smooth. And 


the sandpaper and the piece of rug is together with the pipe cleaner 
because they're rough.” 


“Fine. How about this table?” 

“We put the marble and the paper clip and the stone and the 
piece of rug together because they're all small. And we put these things 
together because they're big. And the others are in-between.” 

“Very interesting. Did you notice, boys and girls, that the two 
tables.put some of the same things into different groups? One table 
put the marble in the smooth pile, and the other table put the marble 
in the little pile. How did they tell that the marble was smooth? Yes» 
they felt it, And how did the other group tell that their marble was 
small? They used their sense of sight and looked at it. Good. All rights 
this table.” 

“We did soft things and hard things.” 

When each table had told of its method of grouping, Miss Jackson 
said, “We certainly grouped our things in different ways. We had big 
and small, hard and soft, rough and smooth, wood and metal. There 
are other words we could have used. For instance, we could have said 
something else instead of saying that we grouped them according t° 
big and small.” 

“Big and little.” 

“Yes, we could say that. I can think of another word—size. We 
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can grou i s 
to Per tee ea n a suppose we had grouped according 
them. What would D 3 a Topi or soft noise when we dropped 
“You could say pare phe Fi pisang poat 
“Yes, we could sa 3 pa ee TT : 
Sound. We can ere 3 at was thinking of just one word, though. 
another word A p y Sue; or by sound, or by feel. And there’s 
the size—we'd us ea ee big word. Texture. We would look to tell 
ing for sound be oUF sense of sight. And we'd use our sense of hear- 
other ways ie ai aes Ee of touch for texture. And there are many 
Orare they soon We might have used shape—are the things round, 
“Feel” are? Which sense would you use to find that out?” 
“ 
Pe the sense of touch.” 
re eo too. You could use sight.” 
Or your Soie a o tell about shape you can use your Sense of sight 
to do ihe taugt; said Miss Jackson. “Now I'm going to ask you 
thing back ‘ae grouping with the things in your boxes. Get every- 
© certain a ane boxes, and then I'm going to ask certain tables to 
and ings, so you'll have to listen very carefully. Tables one 
tables two a à boxes according to size. And 
lables ee five will group everything according to feel, or texture. 
The ot hoi four will pile their things up according to shape. 
søn ear “n accomplished their tasks quickly, and again Miss 
We've aa the results with the children. Then she went on, 
Our senses k doing some important work here today. We've been using 
Ve bate o find out how things are alike and how they are different. 
Others, F ar certain things are alike in some ways but different in 
shape itom instance, a marble is smooth like a pen but different in 
your el pen. If I asked you to take everything that’s smoot out 
x, you would take out the marble and the pen. But what if 


ask i 
ban Jou to take out only the things that are shaped round like a 


six wi ; Anas Pi 
ill group everything 1n their 


Jk 


ariety of techniques 


tion uses a V 
he VICS category 


ANALYSIS 
3 impart > The teacher in this situa Í 
giv infomation toiher das TeSa to tl 
sș direction, asks broad and narrow 
building On them. Look 


uesti 
by 
which she uses yarious VICS 


m oe she give 
a Ugh the i accepts pupil responses 
tegorie case and examine the ways 1? 

S to inform her class. 
When Miss 
pupi 


egins, she does not 


Jackson b l 
aterials which they 


le 
ctu 
re, | 0 
» but ra . : 
it rather she involves the Js with m 
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examine and group, and she then builds on their experiences with 
these materials to present further information. 

This teacher’s assumptions about how to 
inform children seem to include a belief that if children are allowed 
to play a part in the dissemination of information they will be more 


likely to be interested and involved, and more likely to learn and 
understand the content, 


d 
are active searchers and participants. 


Although the case does not record the con- 
versation of the children in their small groups, they would be using 
the categories of initiating and responding to each other, The verbal 
behavior in this case covers a wide range of categories in the VICS. 
What is one major teacher category that is missing? 


SKILL SESSION Role play a session in which the giving of infor- 
mation is built upon responses received from the class after the teach- 
er’s broad questions. The persons who play the role of teacher may 
select content which they are currently studying or teaching. 


Situation 1B 


Miss Clark planned to show her kinder- 
garten class a number of materials and objects which were either 
rougk\or smooth in texture, and ask them to indicate which was 
which, have them group the materials in two piles, and finish by 
making a chart. She began the lesson by asking the children what the 
words “rough” and “smooth” meant, 

“TE it’s rough, it’s bumpy,” “Smooth is soft,” “Rough is like the 
sidewalk,” “When it’s smooth, it’s like your ski 
responses. 

“Fine,” said Miss Clark, “Now, I have many things here in front 
of me on this tray, and when I call your name, you come up and feel 
one of them and then tell the class if it’s rough or smooth. Then we'll 
separate them into two different piles, a rough pile and a smooth pile. 
And when we have the two groups all finished, we’re going to paste 
some of the things up here on this chart I have made. On one side of 


n,” were some of the 
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the chart i $ 
‘These ae n ‘These Are Smooth’ and on the other side it says 
who is sitti ough.’ Now—who will be first? I’m looking for someone 
i sitting nicely. Elaine.” 
To PPAR up a marble. “This is smooth.” 
this side RI ery good. This marble is smooth, and we'll put it here on 
ee Frank, you come up.” 
e a piece of sandpaper. “This is rough.” 
up and rea We'll put this on the other side. Ann, you may come 
Ann pick 
the aes an up a paper plate. “This is rough,” 
“Ro A > i 
Ougl ugh?” asked Miss Clark in a tone which ii 
oh otherwise. 
i mean smooth,” Ann qui 
T of the teacher. 
es, this i i 
Smooth ah his is smooth. Feel how smooth it is. 
e. Now, I'm looking for someone to be next. 


’ she said, feeling 
ndicated that she 


ckly amended her opinion to conform 


With 
So we'll put this in the 


ANALY. 


SI ; 
W S It seems reasonable to assume that superior teachers 


oul, 
Meia a greater repertoire of verbal behaviors, and be more 
havior į eir use, than less effective teachers. Notice that the verbal 
than li Miss Clark’s classroom includes fewer vics categories 
“hip betwe used by the teacher in situation 1A. What 3s the relation- 
M the tw en the different kinds of information acquired by the pupils 

© cases and the difference in range of categories used? 
“alls the n Why do you think the child in this case 
Stands wh uted edge of the paper plate rough? Do you think she under- 
lave ie the teacher wanted her to say "> This child seems 
Ne dog, earned that answers are given to please the teacher, and that 
S Not question the teacher's knowledge—for the teacher is the 


rce 
of all knowledge. 
ve asked herself an 


im ; 

Porta This teacher might ha € 

“hile nt teaching question when this activity ended: What did the 
before? 


ren ], 
ca è 
un that they did not know 


8k 

ILL 

la, SESSION 
» and then give correc- 


oth is soft, 
ftness and smooth- 


Reject the 
e between so. 


tive E 
Nesş, 


ked pupil statement, “Smo 
back about the differenc 
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b. Accept the pupil statement, “Smooth is soft,’ and then give A 
rective feedback about the difference between smoothness an 
softness. 


z ” 

c. Neither accept nor reject the pupil statement, “Smooth is soft, 

but lead the pupil to make his own correction about the difference 
between smoothness and softness. 


2a. The following exchange takes place in this case: Ann picked up 
a paper plate. “This is rough,” she said, feeling the fluted edge. 
“Rough?” asked Miss Clark in a tone which indicated that she 
thought otherwise. “I mean smooth,” Ann quickly amended her 
opinion to conform with that of the teacher. “Yes, this is smooth. 
Feel how smooth it is. So we'll put this in the smooth pile.” Modify 
this exchange so that the teacher attempts to find out why the 
pupil calls the plate rough, and so that teacher and child under- 
stand why one calls it smooth and the other rough. 


Situation 2 


“Tomorrow during our work period about 
six children at a time may finger paint,” said Miss Diller to her first 
grade class. “It will be the first time this year that we will be using 
finger paint, and everyone might not have a turn, but you will all have 
a chance within the next few days. I put the jars of finger paint On 
that shelf over there. Can you tell me what colors we have?” 

“Red, yellow, green, black, white,” came the responses, 
“And do you know, those are the only colors I ordered for the 


whole year. Last year I ordered many other colors—orange, blue 
purple.” 


“Don't you like the other colors?” 


“Yes, I do like the other colors,” answered Miss Diller, “But whY 
don’t all of you try to find out why 
asking me questions? See if you can fin 

“Did the principal say you could 

“No,” 

“Last year’s kids didn’t use t 

“No.” 

“Did the store have any other colors?” 

“Wiese” 


“We weren't good, so we can’t have all the colors,” 


I didn't order more colors bY 
d out the reason.” 
only have those?” 


hem right?” 
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NS. And most of the time you are good.” 
It's too messy.” 

“No.” 

“Ma . 
a i, “ae you wanted to mix them yourself. Like if you mix red 

w c i you might get another color.” 

eah—if y 3 r 

oe h ; if you mix paint up, you get another color. Is that why?” 
Poise at is why. I thought it would be nice if we mixed the colors 
Mise neat Suppose we want pink. What would we do?” asked 

ler, 

bg yellow and white.” 

ono red and white.” 
= e can find out by mixing those co 

se blue?” asked Miss Diller. 

7 ellow and green.” 

one and black.” 

iy want to make orange.” 

son purple.” 
and ie right, let’s make some tests right 
she tive do some mixing and see what hap 

ught out some finger paint papel 


lors. How do you think we 


now. I'll get some paper, 


pens,” said Miss Diller as 


ANA 
7 
She 2 SIS This teacher introduces @ unique verbal pattern because 
ions the children to ask questions, and she responds to the ques- 
Y either saying “yes” or “no.” In most classrooms children do 


Ot ha É J 
ve the opportunity to ask series of questions of the teacher. You 


Ma : ) 

which interested in the inquiry taining approach of Suchman, in 
he and his colleagues train children to ask questions for the 

oblems.* 


Purp 

Osi Fee : 

€ of obtaining information 1n order to solve pr 
is often a rejecting statement. For 


i “No” is often im going to take this ball 
to tl if a pupil says “2 and 2 js 3” or “Tm gomg valet it te 
the playground,” or “Is it time to §° home?” or © 480 it £ 
Columbus came to the United States?” and the teacher says “nO, 
the “no” is a rejection. However uno” may be used to give I 


a re 
tion, For instance, if a pupil asks, “Shall we wear our Be 
i he first capital of the Unite! 


rejection. In these last two 
not demonstrating 


stance 
Out 


that 
then 
Orm; 
Cuts; 
Side 
States» today?” or “Was Washington t 
amples a the teacher's “no” is notia 
3 ropri. the teacher is not saying, “No yourale E ARETO 
You late behavior, id feeli ” 
, ideas or feeling- ; 
question is ‘no.’ ” “Yes” as an an not mean support 
: i i ills for Autonomous 
Dilihara Suchman, “Inquiry Training: Doyen), pp- 147-169. 
very,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, RO 7ga: 
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or acceptance, just as “no” does not mean rejection. If the pupil is 
asking for information rather than seeking confirmation or support, 
then the “no” response is not likely to be a rejection, 


SKILL SESSION 


1. Practice asking “yes” or “no” questions which will evoke acceptance 
or rejection. 


2. Practice asking “yes” or “no” questions which will evoke informa- 
tion or opinion. 

3. Would the “yes” and “no” 
categorized as acceptance an 
tion or opinion: 


answers to the following questions be 
d rejection, or as the giving of informa- 


+ Do you like me? 

- Do you like my picture? 

Was I good today? 

- Was my report interesting? 

e. Was Washington alive at the same time as Lincolnp 


aa wes 


decision? 

4. Role play a classroom situation in wl 
“yes” or “no” questions of thi 
tion about a topic. 


On what basis did you make your 


P s m f 
hich the pupils ask a series © 
€ teacher in order to obtain informa 


~ Situation 3A 


Mrs. Ragan was introducing her second 
grade class to simple units of measure, and she began the activity PY 
saying, “Today we're going to learn about liquid measure. Who can 
tell me what your mother uses when she cooks or bakes at home tO 
measure the amount of milk she wants?” 

“Mine uses a cup.” “A teaspoon.” “A tablespoon,” 

“Well, I was thinking of a cup, but a cup with a certain name 
Who can tell me the name of that cup?” asked Mrs. Ragan. 

“A measuring cup.” 

“Very good. Now, when you go to the store to buy milk, or whe? 


the milkman delivers the milk to your home, what kind of bottle is 
the milk usually in?” 
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‘ F 
“A milk bottle.” 
Es 
‘But wł 
vha y R 
ion e ii do we call the milk bottle? It has another name.” 
“Good — a quart bottle,” said Karl. à 
. And i 
Karl>” how many of those measuring cups fit into a quart? 
“Four.” 
“Yes. § 
. So ae ent £ 
fooling ae ch of us aren’t listening. Ronnie, turn around and stop 
7 , 
All of sina, fa hat. You won't know what we're learning about today. 
» face front and pay attention. Ronnie, what did we just say 


abou 
t how 

many cups are i = 
“Ui. i ps are ina quart? 


you don’t listen. Karl, will you 
are four cups in a quart. Marion, 
on’t know about liquid 
? Doesn't anyone know 


« 
You s 
Please tell see what happens when 
Put that “hee class again? Yes, there 
Measure tte inside your desk! This class w 
anything ow, who knows what half a quart is 
“AY except Karl? Louise.” 
«a. Pint.” 
. Ronnie, didn’t you hear what I 
ow? Bring it right up here 
n over there? Donald, you 


eryone to pay 


Said ant now, how many. - 
leave it he hat are you fooling with n 
etter tees desk. And what's going 0 
ion. How k the library table. Now I wank ey 
many pints are there 1n @ quart? Karl? 


P Wo,” 
' 
‘I on anyone figure out how many cups there are in a pint? Row 
ats ied heads down on your desks this minute! How many cups 
Who See in a pint? Karl and Louise seem to be the only two children 

“ te attention. Louise?” 


Goo 
“th the i Now, class, take you 
an ard. Use your best writing, 


tO have s 
ayem? 
ve it in our notebooks so tha 


haq 
attent 


ut and copy what I write 


r notebooks ©} 
his is important a 


Li 
QUID MEASURE 


The 
iee Ra oe eups.in one quart. 
een in ae cups in one pint. 
wo pints in one quart 
ch is quite com- 
followed by pre- 
of chil- 


attern whi 


restions, 


NA 

Lys] 

Mon j S In this situation we see a P 
of rejection 


digg! Mma 
Stable i ny school classrooms: narrow qt 
Sponses, with frequent interjections 
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dren’s behavior. Two children do most of the responding. The 
teacher accepts the children’s correct responses in a perfunctory way 
—she does not build upon them. 

The analysis and skill session which follow 
situation 3B are related to this situation. 


Situation 3B 


Mrs. George was going to introduce her 
second grade class to liquid measure, and she had gathered a variety 
of quart, pint and gallon bottles, and some measuring cups. She 
began by asking the children what they thought was meant by the 
term “liquid measure.” The children gave a variety of answers, and 
it was established that there were some ways for measuring liquids 
which were different from ways for measuring solids. . 

Mrs. George displayed the objects she had gathered for this 
activity and asked the children what they could tell her about the 
various items. 

“That one is a milk bottle,” “And it's also a quart bottle. And 
that’s a soda bottle,” “That one's a measuring cup—we have aus 
at home,” “That one is a pint bottle,” “I think the big one is a gallon, 
came the responses. 

“Does anyone know how many of any of these containers are 
needed to fill any of the other containers?” asked Mrs, George. 

“You need two pint bottles to fill the quart.” “You need six of the 
cups ù fill the milk bottle.” “The soda bottle is the same as the milk 
bottle,” came some answers from the children. 

“All right—we’ll check some of these answers to make sure. Some- 
body said that the soda bottle would hold the same amount as the milk 
bottle. If it does, then what amount would it hold? Yes, a quart,” said 
Mrs. George. “It would be a quart bottle. We have some other jars up 
here, a mayonnaise jar, and a peanut butter jar, and we'll want to 
find out how much liquid they hold. How can we find out?” J 

“We can pour water from the ones we know are quarts and pints. 

“Yes. We'll check the ones we aren't sure of by pouring water from 
the ones that we are sure of. Then we can write the amount of the 
measure on these labels I have and we can paste them on to the 
bottles,” said Mrs. George. 


The class spent some time pouring water and checking the amount 
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ad ae weren't sure of, and when everything was 
Eor a f 2 ed, Mrs. George suggested that the class check to find out 
they pe de one measure was required to fill the next largest size. As 
one pine. F is, she wrote the findings on the board: “Two cups equal 
- Four cups equal one quart. Two pints equal one quart. Four 
quarts equal one gallon.” 
ee ee ap continued from there, “How can w 
y pints there are in a gallon?” 
Bek could pour water in from the pint jar, 
a w many.” 
P a would be one good way. Can anyone thin 
La Mrs, George asked. 
iwo ee, anti say two pints for each qu Í 
“WI if four times, and then you could add them. 
asked his four times? Will you show us what you mean on 
svar George. 
fs beer child went to the board and explained his method, makne 
count ies for each quart in a gallon, and then showing how he wou 
t up the results. 
kas NE can see that there is more than one = 
me hoy ial commented Mrs. George- Now, suppose 
: an you tell me? 


e figure out how 
and you could 
k of another 
art, and you could make 


the board?” 


ay to solve these 
ask you to tell 


‘ow much half a quart is. C 
‘Half a P py 
“l alf a quart is a pint. 
„How do you know that?” 
You Si ell, there’s two pints in a quart. And if you take one away, 
: aw j Rete re) 

Pai just one left, and that's half. So it’s half a quart. i 

Good work. Can you come up here and use the flannel boar to 


sho 

Wine ehe amy 

in ab a 1 i I he had arrived 
how how at a 


wW 
nie hen the child had used the models to $ 
ie aneas a 
Certaj answer, Mrs. George asked the class, 
ain size?” 
“Yes.” 
» and Mrs. George 


fies ie 
hes; No, a quart doesn’t mean size—It means «++ 
sitated, 


e “Does a quart mean a 


* said one child. 
t it can 
They re both 


be a different shape, 
quarts,” added 


“ 

I x . 

a Means a certain amount, 

li e ‘ie always is the same amount, bu 

Moth 209a bottle or the milk pottle. 
€r chil 

e ame will hold the same 


é 

So : 

; measuri ainers with the same i ' 

Mount asuring containers witl same E Gee ari 
No matter what their shape” 5? 


Ways ; . Dorothy and 
AYS holds a certain amount, and a pint does tog y 
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Alan, would you come up here and figure out as many ways as you 
can think of to bring me a quart of something? Suppose I told you to 
bring me a quart of tomato juice from our next-door neighbor. Show 
me how many different ways you can do it using the things we have 
here. And the rest of you, while they’re doing that, think about what 
might happen if we didn’t have these methods of measuring. By the 
way, these measures are called standard measures, because they are 
always the same. A quart in California is the same as a quart in New 
York. Can you think of any ways that our lives might be different if 
we didn’t have these standard ways of measuring things?” 


ANALYSIS The verbal pattern of the teacher in situation 3A is 
one in which the same categories tend to recur, while the teacher 
in situation 3B has a wide range of verbal behaviors. Identify the 
categories in each situation which one teacher uses and the other 
does not. 

What are some of the reasons why the 
pupils in Mrs, Ragan’s class misbehave, while the pupils in Mrs. 
George's class are attentive? 

Compare some of the probable underlying 


assumptions of these two teachers about how children acquire in- 
formation. 


SKILL SESSION Role play one classroom situation in which the 
eacher attempts to inform the class by asking only narrow questions, 
nd another situation in which the teacher attempts to inform the 
children about the same topic by using broad questions. The teacher 
may build upon the pupil responses. The person playing the role of 
the teacher may select the topic from content he is currently studying 
or teaching. Compare the two sessions, 


Sttuation 4A 


“Open your social studies books to page 42, 
boys and girls,” Mr. Prince directed his fourth grade class. “Today 
we're going to learn about plows. Phyllis, will you begin reading?” 

“ “Of Plows and Plowing? 
“ ‘Many tools have been used by man through the ages. Of all 
the tools, the plow is perhaps the oldest and most useful.’ ” 


2 Taken from Above the Clouds, Winston Basic Readers (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1962), p. 42. 
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Ra Next person,” said Mr. Prince. 
it teach te oldest of man’s many tools, early plows didn’t turn 
the birth of ee at all. Very poor plows were used in the days before 
et Shae hrist. Even during the time of Christ, the plows used did 
“Did nd ponn job. They hardly cut the ground.’ ” 
“No.” first plows cut into the ground well?” asked Mr. Prince. 
as right. Next reader.” 
mën. A first plows were little more than large sticks pulled by 
eee i nany hundreds of years the stick plow was the only plow 
Wha y today, some countries use sticks for plowing.” ” 
an the first plows made of? inquired Mr. Prince, 
“Yes, Next.” 
“ep a : 
woe, - first real change in plows came in the early 1600's. Dutch 
toldboard FF.. others, began making wooden moldboard plows. The 
could ; lifted and turned the ground, something the early plows 
mh do. Now a better job of farming could be done.’ ” 
aoe 1y were the moldboard plows better than stick plows?” asked 
+ t rince. 
ao they could lift and turn thi 
ood. Next reader... <” 


e ground.” 


e text to present the 


ANALY: 
i YSIS Mr, Prince relies solely upon th 
the extremely narrow 


Mion 
Mati è : 
Mestions in this case; and the answers to 
ns whi ri 
s which he asks are taken directly from the text. 
er each pupil 


ince’s comments aft 
additional in- 


SKIL 
L SESSION Modify Mr. Pr 
and gives 


res 

Ponse gs 

ormation , that he accepts the contribution 
o; ma 

n which is related to the response. 


Modify the ques 
ived directly from 


Mr. Prince asks 


tions which 
the statements 


So th 
Nat 
i the answers will not be der 


hich 
the pupils have just read. 


Situation 4B 
n talking about 


€ im “Jn social studies we've bee 
P ’ 7 a . 
Portance of farming in man $ development. Who can mention 
sked Mr. Lincoln of his fourth 


Som 
e of 

Me of the thi i 
Sraderg le things we have learned?” a 
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“Well, if people don’t know how to grow their own food, they 
have to wander around and find things to eat. They can’t stay too long 
in one place.” 

“And it takes a lot of land for not too many people, because they 
keep picking the berries and things, and they don't plant anything 
else. So there couldn't be too many people in those days, because there 
wasn’t enough to eat.” 

“Good. Now, today, we’re going to read some material about the 
development of one of the most important tools that farmers use—a 
tool that helps in planting seeds. Anyone have any idea what that might 
be?” asked Mr. Lincoln. 

“A shovel?” 

“A plow?” 

“A rake?” 

“Let's open our books to page 42 and see,” directed Mr. Lincoln. 

“A plow!” came the answer from the class. 

“Yes. Today we're going to read about plows and plowing, and 
we'll see what effect plows had upon man’s ability to grow his own 
food and grow it in quantity. Sam, would you begin reading?” 

““OF Plows and Plowing 

“ ‘Many tools have been used by man through the ages. Of all the 
tools, the plow is perhaps the oldest and most useful, 

“ ‘Although the oldest of man’s many tools, early plows didn’t 
turn up much ground at all. Very poor plows were used in the days 
before the birth of Christ. Even during the time of Christ, the plows 
used did not do a very good job. They hardly cut into the ground.’” 


“All right. Approximately how long ago is the time mentioned in 
that section?” 


“About two thousand years ago.” 

“Yes. Even before that, though they don’t tell us exactly how long 
before, man began to use plows. Perhaps the exact time isn’t known, 
but let’s check on that later. Would you read the next paragraph, 
Geraldine?” 

““The first plows were little more than large sticks pulled by 
men. For many hundreds of years the stick plow was the only plow 
known. Even today, some countries use sticks for plowing.’ ” 

“That was clear reading, Geraldine. Look at the picture of the 
stick plow, class. Do you think you could make one?” 

“Sure. You just find a stick like that and make the tip sharp with 
a knife.” 
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a “What if you lived in the days when there were no knives?” asked 
r. Lincoln. 
“You could use a rock.” 
Wete = and that’s undoubtedly how stick plows were made. Men 
thi is ready using rocks as tools, weren’t they? Now, how do you 
i this plow was used, exactly?” 
ee The person probably took hold of the long end there, and then 
agged the pointed tip through the ground.” 
n What might men have done before they 
plows?” was Mr. Lincoln’s next question. 
iat OT could have dug holes with their hands, 
ine in the ground with their hands.” 


“Or they could use a rock.” 
Fine. The line you mentioned is called a furrow,” explained Mr. 


mcoln, “Why is a stick plow an improvement over no tool at all?” 
‘The stick is stronger than your hand, and it could make a 
€eper line.” 
T “And you wouldn’t have to bend down so much if you're holding 
shiek, so you could work longer and not be so tired. , 
is 6 So the stick plow is an extremely useful tool, even though i 
Te primitive. It’s stronger than a man’s hands, and you can stan 
Pright and pull it behind you as instead of having to 


en 
h d over to make the furrow, so YO e Seay 
at means that you can plant more seeds, and grow more ood. 


hink for a minute about the kind of person who first thought 
of using a stick instead of his hands. He had to be an intelligent 
and imaginative person, and also a person who was looking for 
Stter ways of doing things. He wasn't satisfied with the old ways.” 
i Lincoln waited a few moments and then said, “Now, Jet's meat 
y and find out how plows were improved over the years. Victor, w1 1 
Ou read?” 

‘'The first real change in plows ca™ 


thought to use sticks 


or they could make 


you walk, 
u can cover much mor 


1» 


e in the early. .-- 


ANALYSIS Mr. Lincoln ties the information in the text to the chil- 
tio N's previous studies, and extends this information by aah ques 
S which require answers that do not stem aiey from t cal 
a just read. He builds upon the children’s answers by summarizing 
m and ivi R i 
rmation. 
by giving sieve ino ions do both teachers seem to 


sumpt: 
m What as k 3 
ake about using discussion in the information-presenting procedure? 
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SKILL SESSION It is possible to inform pupils by using categories 
other than the VICS category, Giving Information. The information 
in this case could have been presented in several ways other than 
through children’s reading. 


l. Role play a classroom situation in which the teacher presents in- 
formation to a class by lecturing and then checks the pupils’ under- 
standing by asking questions. 


2. Role play a session in which the teacher informs a class about 2 
topic by asking narrow questions and making appropriate comments 
which clarify the information received. 


3. Role play a session in which the teacher informs a class about 4 
topic by asking broad questions and making appropriate comments 
which clarify the information. 


Situation 5A 


Mr. McCracken read a notice to his fifth 
graders that he had just received from the principal. “Here's a notice 
from Mr. Foster. Will everybody listen, please.” 


I have received several complaints from parents about the fact 
that girls are being picked on as they come home from school. 
Some boys in our school are chasing the girls, teasing them by 
taking their books, throwing snowballs and otherwise annoying 
them. This behavior will not be tolerated, and I want it to stop 
immediately. Any boy who is reported for bothering anyone on 
the way home from school will be dealt with severely. I trust that 
this warning will be enough, and that I shall hear no more of 
this kind of behavior. I expect all of you to behave like ladies 
and gentlemen. 


“Well,” said Mr. McCracken, “suppose we take a few minutes 
to talk about this. I’m not asking any of you to tell tales—but what 
do you think about boys picking on girls?” 

“Oh, they do it all the time. They're always chasing us and every- 
thing.” 

“And they grab our books, too.” m 

“Do the girls ever do anything to make the boys chase them? 
asked Mr. McCracken. 
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“No.” 
‘ 
N : 
—_ ot much! They say, ‘I bet you can’t catch me,’ and they start 
ung as soon as they're out of the schoolyard.” 
We do not.” 
= ts you think it’s ever fun to chase people—or to be chased?” 
ed Mr. McCracken. 
uNg” 66 ” 66 :, , 
Bo Yes,” “Sometimes,” came the responses. 
is. ta ere seems to be some disagreement about that, 
` ee “Do you know any running and chasing games?” 
eee and Robbers. Hide and Seek. Red Rover.” 
i nd are they fun?” 
ki course. But they're games.” 
nd isn’t that why they're g 


” commented 


aren’t fun h gi ames? erp bi bp nage 
thing and i because they're games. I could make up some boring 
o ae ; it a game, but that wouldn't make it fun, would it? 
games a aes chasing must be fun sometimes, because so many 
and oE running and chasing. And I think sometimes running 
With a fs 5 is fun even if it’s not a special game—that is, a game 
kids a name, like Cops and Robbers. Sometimes just some 
McCra f sing other kids can be fun. But when isnt it fun?” asked Mr. 
acken, 
“ 
Well, it’s not fun if you don 
And it’s not fun if you're pus 
a books or throw something at you.” 
nd it bit It isn't fun to be chased if you 
© the for isn’t fun if anyone is hurt, or i ing happs 
tarts Foa he’s carrying, or if clothes are PE B cor) 
Ne game a game, but then the ones mote he + a e: 
they dk ecause it stops being fun. But oie still fu a a ie 
ting a on’t want to stop. However, that really isn’t tair 
W hased. I think that’s what's happened to some of you on the 
Ote ny Saget it's fun and sometimes it tae 
€ pl Mr. Foster makes it very clear that not g 
at else?” 


't want to be chased.” 

grab hed and you fall down, or if they 
don’t really want to play. 
or if something happens 


"Thro And no more of wh 
ue mg snowballs.” 

m abbing things.” 

uye aing.” 

low Pigg I think that all of you are old e 
home 5 Foster's directions. 1 certainly hope that y i 
; ink y an wal 
tim es acefully from now oD, and 1 think you <a a 
"til you are home to begin playing. And I mean real ptay— 


o be able to fol- 
ou will all walk 
that short 


nough t 


r 
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not picking on anyone. You all know many games that don’t a 
hurting anyone else. And by the way, what are some good things 
throw snowballs at if you like to throw them?” 

“You could throw them at the trees,” 

“You could throw them up in the air.” 

“You could make a target.” 

“You could make a snow fort and then throw them.” 

“All right. But remember, that's once you're home. You're not 
to throw any snowballs on the way home. And no more chasing on 
the way home, either, Save the games for your own yards, and make 
them games that are fair. Now, let's get back to our reading.” 


ANALYSIS After reading the principal's notice, Mr. McCracken 


initiates a discussion with his pupils in order to present further infor- 
mation about and clarification of the notice and the behavior it de- 
scribes, 

Analyze the specific interaction that takes 
place in this case by referring to the categories in the VICS. Remem- 
ber that pupils can be informed through the use of several VICS cate- 


gories, Particularly note how this teacher uses a variety of categories 
in the process of informing, 


If teachers can communicate awareness, Un- 
ce of feeling, then children may be in 4 


nformation which involves their feelings. In 


be more ready to learn if their feelings are 


derstanding, and acceptan 
better position to accept i 
other words, pupils may 
considered. 


SKILL SESSION Acce 


pt and clarify these ex 
ing before going on wit} 


pressions of pupil feel- 
h the activity; 
1. Not spelling again! 


2. Do we have to write a Story today? 


3. Can't we just do the exam 


ples on this page? 
4. I wish I could be in a hard 


ler book. 


Situation 5B 


. A notice arrived 
Wilkens read it to his fifth graders. “Here’s 
Will everyone please listen,” 


from the office and Mt- 
a notice from Mr. Foster- 
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I have received several complaints from parents about the fact 
that girls are being picked on as they come home from school. 
Some boys in our school are chasing the girls, teasing them by 
taking their books, throwing snowballs and otherwise annoying 
them. This behavior will not be tolerated, and I want it to stop 
immediately. Any boy who is reported for bothering anyone on 
the way home from school will be dealt with severely. I trust that 
this warning will be enough, and that I shall hear no more of 
this kind of behavior. I expect all of you to behave like ladies 


and gentlemen. 


“Well, this note is quite clear, boys and girls. I don't know if 
any of the boys who have been picking on girls on the way home 
are in this class or not, and I don’t want to know. But if any are 
in this class, I suggest that they had better stop this behavior at 
once. Because if I find out that anyone in this class has been chas- 
ing anyone else, or throwing snowballs or doing anything else he 
shouldn't be doing, he’s going to be in trouble—and not just with Mr. 
Foster. Now you had better start behaving yourselyes—or else. You've 
had fair warning, and that should be enough, Let's get back to our 
books now. Alan, it was your turn to read.” 


ANALYSIS This teacher reads the information presented in the prin- 
Cipal’s notice and then, even though there is no pupil talk, he rejects 
the possibility of misbehavior on the part of the class. 

What assumptions do these two teachers 
Seem to hold about how children’s behavior is changed? +e 
Speculate upon the consequences of these 


two approaches to presenting the information contained in the prin- 


Clpal’s notice. 
assroom situation in which the teacher 


“It has come to my 
hool buses. 


SKILL SESSION Role play a cl situ 
eads the following notice from the principal: 
Attention once again that pupils are misbehaving on our sc 


This is the third notice I have sent out to warn you that your be- 
on, anyone who is reported twice in 


behavior will not be allowed to ride 
hat I will not have to write 


havior must improve. From now 
te Week by a bus monitor for mis 
the bus i f two weeks. I hope t 

Pus for a period of two weeks. i 2 ; 
any more notices on this subject, because if I do the punishment will 


€ even more severe.” 
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The teacher will lead a discussion about 


ch he will try to help children express and 
behavior on the bus. 


behavior on the bus in whi 
clarify their feelings about 


Situation 6 


Mrs. Ferrara was working with her seventh 
grade class on making their speech and written work more descriptive 
and colorful. She began by asking, “Boys and girls, can you describe 
the tree outside our window?” 

“It's green, 
tall.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Ferrara, 
board using the words you h 
tree with green leaves and 


” “It has green leaves.” “The trunk is brown.” “It’s 


“Tm going to write a sentence on the 


ave used. ‘Outside our window is a tall 
a brown tr 


unk.’ Does that describe the 
tree?” 

neg 

“Is the sentence an interesting sentence?” 

“No.” 


“Why not?” 

“Because it’s not interesting. All trees have green leaves and 
brown trunks,” 

“And most of them are tall.” 

a | agree that we don't have a ve: 
said Mrs. Ferrara, “There’s n 
words “are just ordinary wor 
more interesting?” 

“We could change the words,” 

“All right. Do you have any suggestions?” 

When no one in the class had anything to sy 
continued. “How about substituting other words f 
using synonyms. Try some for tall. Let’s make a li: 

“High.” “Giant.” “Enormous,” 

“Those are good words, Now, I have a book 
Thesaurus, and I’m going to look up other words f 
book is something like a dictionary, but you use it 
ing for word substitutes rather than for definitions. You see, Į fara 
to the back of the book where all words are listed in alphabe 


4 tical 
order. Then I find the word ‘tall,’ and there’s a number beside com 


TY striki i ó 
othing Special a 
ds. How could 


S8gest, Mrs. Ferrara 
or what we have— 
St on the board.” 


here called a 
Or tall? This 
mainly for look- 
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a I turn to section 206 in the front of the book. Here it 
ted wee a i number here at the top of the page. Some of the words 
ak Yor h xa ted, lofty, gigantic, heayen-touching-’ There are others, 
SUDER tar J ast picking out a few. And there is another sort of word 
called oa ee ‘As tall as a maypole, or a steeple. These are 
heres ales. T'll write that word on the board. Can you think of 
rf niles that begin with ‘as tall as?” 
a Empire State Building.” “A skyscraper.” “Jack's beanstalk.” 
Airi arene Let’s get all of these down on the board so that we 
sayin IRS them. And now see if you can think of other ways of 
is green.’” 
‘As green as an emerald.” 
of Miso used a simile—good. Ve: 
me very green things that a tre 
As green as jade.” “As green as a cat’s eyes.” 
f “Fine. I'm getting all of these down. How about some synonyms 
or green? Does anyone know any? While we're thinking, Brent, 
Would you try using the Thesaurus to see if that has any synonyms 
for green? Remember, look in the back first, and find your word, 
and then look in the front of the book for the number listed beside 
it. Can anyone think of another word for green? All right, then, 
let's go on to expand t we have of the tree. Can 


he picture that 
We say something special about the v hich the leaves are moving, 
S 


vay in W 
or perhaps about the shape of the trunk? Let's start with synonyms 
for moving.” eee ae, 

“Waving. “Dancing.” “Shaking. 
“T found green,’ “and then T had to look under. ^2lor 
I can’t pronounce all but there’s emerald, verdigris, ver- 
dure... .” 
Mrs. Ferrara walked to Brent's desk and looked at the book. 
“Most of these words are a little too uncommon. Read this part, Brent. 
d so forth.” 


‘Emerald green’ an ; 
“Oh—‘emerald green, grass green, apple green, sea green, olive 
s” 


ry descriptive. Anyone else think 
e might be likened to?” 


n “fluttering.” 
’ said Brent, 
the words, 


reen. 

green, bottle grec! p - 
«That’s a little different way of describing things. Instead of 
saying ‘as gree asjade Wetan say ‘jade green.’ Or instead of saying 
‘as tall as & skyscraper WE CAN Sayo e ars pe ò 


“gkyscrape® tall.” 
yes. Now I think we have all of our suggestions up on th 
? 3 3 g ie 
board. will everyone please take some paper, and rewrite our original 


using any combination of wor "an 
atence of words that y ik i 
ie you like—or using 
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s p . then 
other words if you think of others. Just take a few minutes, and 
we'll read some of the results.” 


d had time enough to compose ther 
“Who will volunteer to read? Lydia. 
stands an enormous tree with leaves 
as emeralds.” 

xample. I'll write on the board as you 
share with us? Eve.” 


í P : ing 
1s a skyscraper-tall tree with shimmering 
wide trunk.” 


as a cat's eye.” : 
U 

ntence. Kenny, do yo 

When several more children had re 


said, “I think this is enough for now, Notice that some of these 
people changed the order of our original sentence, as well as the 


words. And that’s fine. Now—how are these sentences different from 
our ee a i our window is a tall tree with green 
leaves and a rown trunk’?” 

“The words are better.” 

“They're more interesting.” 

“They describe the tree more,” 

“The words aren’t so ordinar 

“Good,” said Mrs. Ferrara. 
Ses om often, so perh: them. They are more 
interesting to us, and in addition the words 
vividly. We can picture the tree better, 
reading the first sentence. Now, Td like us to c 
and to become aware of descriptive language in b 
For tomorrow I have some good passages from sı 
books, and if you come across any interesting use of words 
down to share with us. But before we leave this today, p 
to take a new sentence—one that we won't talk about at 
if you can make it into a more descriptive sentence. Her 
boy was afraid and ran down the stairs. Take a few mi 
with that sentence and see what you can come up with, 


r ra 
ad their sentences, Mrs. Ferrara 


Perhaps, than we can after 


ontinue with this, 
Ooks that we read. 
ome of our library 
» jot them 


elit is: ‘The 


ANALYSIS In general, this teacher presents informatio: 


non By asking 
a s i to previou: ; 
questions which are built upon pupil responses to previous questions, 
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anda s = net. a ğ = F * 
also by interjecting new information in the course of the discussion. 
Notice that when Mrs. Ferrara writes the 


children’ Be a 3 
ren’s sentences on the board she accepts all contributions without 
TURN aise and criticism often have the effect of 

Ing off the participation of the present speaker, and of other group 


me eas . P . s 
mbers as well. Since every child has a potential role to play in the 
teachers should encourage as large 


Praise or criticism. Both pr 


TOCes: 3 . š 5 
pr ess of presenting information, 
umber of pupils to participate as possible. Praise and criticism often 


Say, “That’s enough,” to the person speaking or they may say to other 
Stoup members, “Your contribution won't be as good,” or “Your con- 
tribution will also be criticized.” Remember that acceptance and 
Praise are not synonymous. 


session in which the teacher 
raise or criticism. Choose as 


SETET: SESSION Role play a classroom 
ae all contributions without using p 
topic anything you wish. 


Situation 7 


“why is it 
ers?” asked 


that some people are better off— 
have more money—than oth 1 Mr. Gerald of his ninth grade 


Social studies class. 
“Some people have better jobs than others, and they make more 
Money,” 
smarter than other people, so they c77-g2¢ 


“Some people are 
better jobs.” 

“A lot of people W 
their parents.” 


ho are rich had the money left to them by 


Je are lazy and they are the poor ones, and others 


work hard, and they are better off.’ 
“Some people might save their money and invest it, and others 
just spend everything they make, and they never get anywhere.” 
“The more education you have the more chance you have to 
be well off, but if yon don’t go far in school, or if you go to schools 
that aren’t good, you 1l probably be poor.” 
ee E Mi- Gerald, “that there are a 
T S ee for the fact that different people have different 
amounts oF genr he amoni, of education, the degree of intelli- 
opportunities you have, the financial condition of your 


gence, the 
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. . : on 
parents, how industrious you are—all these might have an pis 
how well off a person is. Let’s look at one of these for a momen 


industriousness. That is, how hard you work. Will hard work neces- 
Sarily make you better off?” 


“Of course, i 


you work longer hours will you 


ed Mr. Geral 
“Well, I know that in 


hard and long hours, 
people work short h 
well off.” 
“Is there a greater 
countries than in others?’ 
“Sure. There’s more c 
“Why is that?” in 
“Because there’ 
of getting a job.” 
“People are better off, so there’s more chance that your parents 
will be able to help you.” 


“More people can 8° to school and. , . 


like in Asia, they work very 
+ But in this country many 
work physically, and they're 


chance for peo; 
: 


S more industries here, so there’s more chance 


» 


ANATYSIS Is there any instance in thi 
using the VICS category, Giving I - What two kinds of 
teacher verbal behavior does Mr. Gera i is case? Explain how 
information is presented in the case, 


s situati 


SKILL SESSION In order to i 
which you wish to use in your teaching, y 
variety of teacher statements. Each tea e 
be modified so that it will fall into a different VICS category, Read 
each teacher statement and change it so that it falls into two or three 
other VICS categories. 


CHAPTER 6 


Leading Discussion 


Leading discussion can, of course, be car- 


Tied on as part of any of the six other teaching functions, = a this 
ook a separate chapter is devoted to it because it can be de fine a 
teaching activity apart from the other six, and also because E , a 
an important part of teaching. Again, leading a discussion “= K = 
acquired skill. One must learn to listen, to accept, to ene 
initiated talk, to build on the ideas of others and to allow cros 


Sation bet i i i 
it ec Most teachers would like to engage their 


olve many pupils, and yet so often 


he teacher and a few verbal 
Classroo 5 -nated by the talk of t } 
ms are dominated Dy 5 ati 
Youngsters who erhaps have learned to respond in ways Laas z 
approve I — not easily daunted, or who have strong r v a 
Partici n ene A il A teacher must learn to recognize an 
cipate an e 4 


i jecti ‘ch discourage pupil talk. 
avoid subtle rejections ae college students have had such un- 


hool backgrounds that they hardlv 
llege careers. And, of course, college 


nout their co : , e 
i t from other teachers in their need to acquire 


classes in discussions which inv 


. 0 ir sc 
fortunate experiences 17 their 


Speak in class throug 
i ren 
teachers are no oe If college students, who presumably have 
Skill in leading RA school careers, are hesitant about participating 
had fairly gacen one can imagine how youngsters whose school 
iscussi é : 
Iin group dis scouraging feel about speaking up in a group. 
careers were The situations presented in this section are 
f their possibilities for helping the reader develop 


use O 3 i ‘ P 
s—skills which are so important in the class- 


included bee ng skill: 


his discussion 
room. 
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Sttuation 7 


draw pictures of the people w 
tures were drawn the chil 
work and talking about t 

“Do any of the people in your families work at jobs outside the 
home?” asked Mrs, Fraser. 

“My mother does,” “ 
grandmother's got a job,” 

“Do you know what 
Mrs. Fraser asked, 

“I don’t know what 

“My mother cleans | 

“I don’t know wher 
when I go to school,” 


So does mine, 
Were some of 
kind of work th 


” “My father works,” “My 
the responses. ” 
wey do—what their jobs are? 
my father does, I th 


1Ouses for people.” 
e my mother w 


ink he goes to the shop.” 


orks, but she goes out to work 


ho stays home 


e younger children 
Next question, 


y—takes care of the 

if there are any?” was Mrs, Fraser's 
“My mother just stays home.” 
“My father, he Stays home. M 

don’t get home till after Supper. My father takes Care of the kids.” 

" “My father don’t do nothin’ in the house. He just works outside.” 
“My mother works and my grandmother takes care of the: kids.” 
“Why is it that some people in families have jobs?” asked Mrs. 


y mother goes to work and she 


Fraser. 
“Well, if you have a job you make money.” 
“You get a pay.” 

“Yeah, my father always brings home his pay.” 

“My mother makes a lot of mone 
pital.” 

“My mother says she’s gonna go to work n 
kids is in school.” 

“Well, we've heard that very often someone in 
outside to work, in order to make money. But why do 
queried Mrs. Fraser. 


y because she works in the hos- 


ext year when all us 


the fami] 


Y goes 
WE need m, 


oney?” 


>, 
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“To get the food.” 
‘You gotta pay for clothes and sho 
oe and you gorta give money t 
5 candy or ice cream.” 
fies need money to buy 
Ana Es need to have money to pay 
ee kine e work at all kinds of differ a 
WOE or pi to pay for the things that they need. Sometimes mothers 
alle A athers, or grandmothers. Sometimes no one in the family is 
Pe. o work, Sometimes people can't find a job. Then the govern- 
a usually gives the family enough money to buy food and clothes 
ag pay the rent. Remember, we talked about the government yester- 
ay,” Mrs, Fraser reminded the class. “Do you know where the gov- 


er 
amene gets its money?” 
They make money in factories. 


“Yeah, and then they give it to people.” 
__, “Well, they do make ‘money; that is, they print money, but it 
isn’t quite as simple as just making the money and handing it out 
to people. The money has to be paid for. And everybody pays some 


Money to the government by paying taxes. We give money, called 
taxes, to the government so the government will have extra money 
for people who need it; and to build roads and many other things. 
You might pay taxes yourself, for instance, if you buy a box of candy. 
Some of the money goes tO the storekeeper, some goes to the people 


who make the candy, and a little extra goes to the government so they 
Will have it to giv families and for all the other things that 


the government pays you know who pays me?” 


“Do you work?” è 
“Well, yes, I get paid for bein 
pays me for working as @ teacher. z 
“You get paid for being a teacher! 3 
“J wanna be à teacher when I grow up. 
k driver.” 


“I wanna be a truck 
“Don’t be ck driver, be a asmonanti 


“Me too.” . : ” 

Pee omit se a aa hae 

oe So mework tonight,” said Mrs. Fraser, “Jet's all think about 
a like to work at when we grow up, and we'll talk about that 
ou ee ‘Also, for homework Td like you to find out what jobs th 
our families have. Ask them about what they do at Si 


people in Yy 5 
peor sorrow WE ll talk more about jobs and money.” 


And tom 


es and things like that.” 
o the man if you want some- 


food and clothes and many other 
for the places we live in. 
ent jobs so that they can 


J saw it on TV 


g a teacher. The city government 


a tru 
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There is a good deal of pupil participation 
S responding to each other, or to the teacher, 

y the pupil-initiated Statements in this dis- 
cussion, 


One reason for the great amount of pupil 


ter allows severa] children to talk before 
she speaks again. The usual classroom pattern is for the teacher to 
talk after each child speaks, 


SKILL SESSION Role Play a situation in which the person acting 
as teacher does not speak, after his initial Statement, until at least two 
pupils have spoken, This means that the teacher must wait after each 
pupil speaks in order to encourage other Pupils to speak. In an actual 
classroom, the teacher mi 


ight need to begin this practice by telling the 
pupils of the procedure he will fo] - In the role pl 


choose as your topic any subject which you are curr 
studying, 


low. aying you might 


ently teaching or 


Situation 2 


Miss Killian’s Second grade class was having 
news time, and Randy was reporting on his trip to the state fair, He 
had a newspaper picture of some of the booths and exhibits, 

“Then we saw this big bull that won first Prize, . | P 

“I saw that too—that was good!” said Steve, 

“Did you raise your hand, Steve?” 

“And then,” Randy continued, “y 
this booth here in this picture, and tł 3 Within area 
and we had our lunch and we had sandwiches and I haq a coke and 
my sister had orange soda and we bag cake. Aj went back 
to the fair, and I didn’t want to. . . , 

“Lila and Jean! You're not being polite,” a, 
Killian. “We listened to you when you had your turn, and Now you 
should be willing to listen to Randy. 


“Well, I didn't want to go back to the animal Part, but we had 


‘dmonisheg Miss 
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to ’cause that’s where my father wanted to go. We saw some chickens, 
and some goats, and some . . . uh. . - = 
, “Cindy, Danny and Tommy! You know we don’t talk during news 
time unless we raise our hands and the speaker calls on us. Go on, 
Randy,” directed Miss Killian. 
“Well, we saw some pigs and some goats and uh... I can’t 
remember, Any comments?” asked Randy of the rest of the class. 
“He talked too long,” “He shouldn’t tell us all the animals. We 
know that part,” “He should have told more about the rides,” were 


Some of the comments. 
“All right, sit down, Randy,” said Miss Killian. “Next person? 
Laura.” 
on Sunday, and we had lots of 


“Well we went to the fair, too, 
fun. We saw the cows and the horses, 


and we went on some rides and 


We had ice cream. . - - 
“Mary and Randy are no 
to you tell your news. Now it’s your turn t 


Laura.” 


t being polite. Randy, we just listened 
o listen politely. Go on, 


ANALYSIS Describe the talk in this situation by referring to the 


categories in the vIcs. How many of the teacher’s comments are re- 
lated to the pupils’ topics? What part does the teacher seem to play 


i "apa à 
a ees Many teachers think of “show and tell” 
time, or sharing time, OT news time, as periods for encouraging discus- 
sion. Often, however, there is little or no real discussion during these 
times, and teachers find themselves spending an inordinate amotace ut 
time reprimanding who are misbehaving. roe could the 
teacher in this cas dren respond to each other’s comments, 
and fod could she p he content of the discussion so that 
children would be m° 
SKILL gESSION Role play a sharing time or news time in a class- 
room, and have the teas PTE F part of the teacher encourage 
pupils to puud E T ARE R ae uch statements as, “Will some- 
one comment Gane peat ertai 7 Æ Would someone like to develop 
that idea further? = Did anytmg like that ever happen to anyone 
else?” are helpful. When pupil's initiate talk they should try to speak 
] rather than to the teacher. 


to another pup! 
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Situation 3 


mily eat, Jerry?” asked Miss Olney as she 
ade of waving arms, 

st like the pj 
and we just ke 


selected from the multitu 

“We had turkey ju 
ate at a separate table, 
Jerry. The instant he finished, h 
as everyone wanted to share his e 

“You know, children,” 
tell about his Thanksgivin 
to each person. Besides, 
too many people have a 
tell your neighbor about your Thanksg 
have a turn. I'll walk around and listen 
close to the person next to you, Starting w: 


We'll try to Speak very quietly, so that e 
begin moving.” 


lgrims, and me and my ase: 
Pt laughing all the time,” pie 
ands shot up around the classroo! 
xperiences, 
said Miss Olney, 
g but we just d 
after awhile Ww 
turn, So I ha 


“everyone is anxious £o 
on't have time to listen 
© get tired of listening when 
ve an idea, Each of you can 
iving, and then everyone will 
to everyone, Pull your chairs 
ith the row near the window. 
veryone can hear, Okay—let $ 


ANALYSIS This teacher knows how 


groups. 


SKILL SESSION Hold a total group discussion 
utes on the topic, “Where I would like to s my next vacation.” 
Then divide the class into groups of two or three, and continue the 
same discussion for about five minutes more. Next 

large group and discuss the same topic for stout fi 
Analyze the ways in which the second tota aay 
from the first. When was it easier to listen pi a 
bers had to say? When were you more involved in the la 
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ve in terms of involving the 
group discussion? What are 
he contribution this 


at What implications does this ha 
argest number of children in the total 
the values of small group discussion apart from t 
can make to the total group discussion? 


Situation 4 


Miss Fisher was talking to her third grade 


class. “Do you remember yesterday we talked about the fact that people 
might see exactly the same thing, but see it differently—or feel dif- 
ferently about what they see? When we acted out some ‘Finders Keep- 
ers, Losers Weepers’ games, we found that we feel sad if we lose the 
ball, but happy if we find the ball. Well, today we're going to do 
Something else like that. We're going to look at a story with the same 
happenings, but through the eyes of different characters in the story. 
We're going to take a familiar story and tell it over again from the 
Point of view of another character. Į thought we'd start with Sleeping 
Beauty Let’s hear it first the way we always do, and then we'll think 
about how the same story might have been told from moe point of view 

e who wasn’t invited to the 


of the thirteenth wise woman—the on : 
feast. Who would like to tell us the story as we usually hear it? 


Harriet?” 
When Harriet ha 
“You kept us all intereste 


d finished telling the story Miss Fisher said, 
d, Harriet. Now, we're going to take five or 
ten aninntescoutalle about how the thirteenth wise woman might have 
told the story from her point of ae We ll divide into group: cf 

three, as we usually do, and exchange : = 3 , 
‘Aw the children talked with aes ot 4 i their small groups, 
Miss Fisher moved from group to group istening and occasionally 
: When the children had had enough oppor- 


pA z estion. à E 
making a Suee ae jdeas, Miss Fisher asked, “Which group would 


tunity to pool | 
like to be frst? d one, Miss Fisher,” said Walter 
to Te nave & good = 4 Sapa ai alter. 
A right Walter, w y on’t you tell us your group’s story.” 
ones upon a time,” began Walter, “there was a king and 
ved they finally had a baby princess, and they were so happy 
jecided to have a big feast to celebrate. There were thirteen 
they we en in the kingdom, and the king wanted to invite all 
wits put he had only twelve golden plates for them to eat 
of the" So he didn’t invite one wise woman. Well, when the ie 
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ause she wasn’t invited, even 
didn’t care what kind of plate 
she had. So then she was really mad. ‘What did I ever do to the king 


» I'll show him, He can’t be 


“What i 1 i i 
ae = you think about that, class? asked Miss Fisher. 
iat was good,” was the general Opinion. 

a thought So too,” agreed Miss Fisher, “Did you like the thir- 
teenth wise woman better in Walter's st 

: $ ory than you ally do when 
you hear it? Why is that?” y VERo; 

a I felt Sorry for her,” “The King should have invited her 
anyway,” “The king was mean,” “The wise Woman was good, so the 
King should have been nice to her,” re some of the responses 

“Even though this was only a story, we can see ae the same 
happenings can look qui i i . 
person who loses the b; 
it to keep it; the one all should be his, be- 
iews. Can you 


“Jack and the Beanstalk by the giant,” “The stepsi à ba 
derella,” “The wolf in Red Riding Hood.” Psister in Cin 


running out of tir 
h s me now. 
By the way, the stories don’t have to be the old 


Templeton the rat in Charlotte’s Web?” How about 

“Tell me,” continued Miss Fisher, “do you ever fi 
your brothers and sisters sometimes have different vers; 
events?” . 

“Yes! My brother always picks on me, and then he tells mY mother 
that it’s my fault.” 

“Yeah—my brother picks on me too, and then my mother blames 
us both, even when it isn't my fault. It’s not fair. 


nd that you and 
10Ns of the same 
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ther, and then we fight, and 


« g 
My sister and me always play toge 
but my mother always says, 


7 
aei sp bo laa kn one’s fault, 
ai have a y gether.’ ” f , 4 
Geese to watch my little brother sometimes, an whenever he 
> y mother blames me, and I didn’t even do anything.” 
TN ru you think that your brothers and sisters would agree with 
a Salas of the stories you just told?” asked Miss Fisher. 
N aw—because we think we're right and they think they're right.” 
Then that’s another example of two people telling about the 
Same event from different points of view. Well—we'll go on with this 
tomorrow . . . and you be thinking about other stories we can tell.” 


ANALYSIS Describe and discuss the talk in this situation by referring 


t siS 
© the categories in the VICS. 


he most important skills necessary for par- 


ticipating effectively in group discussion is the skill of listening. Di- 

vide into groups of three, with two people being discussants and the 

third person acting as judge Select a topic which will allow disagree- 
a ga s 


ment between the discussants. (The topic may come from any field such 
acquaintances, or education. Jf there is 


as politics, religion, mutual One e A 
difficulty in deciding upon differences of opinion, just arbitrarily take 
Ə 
Opposite sides on some issue.) ho Tinni : 
In order to practice listening, each discus- 
artner has just said before 


sant must summarize OT reflect what his p 
vs. If he does this successfully, 


he ca resent 
an go on to pres È aa z 
then the discussion continues. If h the judge will direct him 
to backtrack. : 

Bee Before you begin, stud 


SKILL SESSION One of tl 


his own viev 
e fails, 


y the following ex- 


amples: 


Example 1: 
can education is inferior to European 


1 think Ameri 


i nt X A 
Discussa education. 
So you think European schools are better than ours 


7 
Discussant ¥ Well, I disagree. Our country is the greatest in the 
world. 
piani x Thats not relevant to our discussion. 
Jaig You forgot to summarize what your partner said. 
Joe assant x You disagree with my point of view because you think 
that our country is the greatest in the world. But I 
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P A d 
don’t think that’s relevant. A country can be great an 
not have a great school system. 


Example 2: 

Discussant X I think American education is inferior to European 
education. 

Discussant Y You think Europeans are better than we are. 

Judge You did not c 


orrectly reflect what your partner said. 
Discussant Y You think A i 


» I don’t agree, Everybody knows 
atic than they are, 


Example 3: 

Discussant X I think American education is inferior to European 
education 

Discussant Y | disagree with you that American schools aren't as 
good, 

Judge You shouldn’ 


In Example 1, the » in Example 2, one of 
n ple 3, the error js one of inserting one’s own 
opinion into the summary, 


Situation 5A 


2 > “Now that you’ve h 
story,” said Mrs. Rider to one of } 


ET A ; z grade reading groups, 
we'll discuss what you've been reading. What 
boy in this story?” 
“Whitey.” 
“All right, who can tell me where he li 
“He lived on a ranch with his uncle, a 
“Good. Do you remember what his b 
cattle he had?” 
“His brand was 101, and he had two calves,” 
“Who can help with that answer?” asked Mrs, Rider, 
“His brand was the Rattlesnake brand.” 


ved and what he dia?” 
nd he was a cowboy,” 


rand was, and how many 
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“That’s right. His brand was the Rattlesnake, and he hoped that 
Someday it would be as well known as 101. What was it that Whitey 
Wanted at the beginning of the story and how did he plan to get it?” 
set “He wanted a new saddle, and he was going to sell his calves to 

it.” 

“And did he sell his cattle?” 

“No, they were killed by the rustlers.” 

“Good. Did he ever get the new saddle?” 

“Yes.” 

“How?” 

“He helped to catch the rustlers and so 
that,” 

“Good. Do you think he was pr 

“Yes.” 

“Did you like this story?” 

Een ad the story aloud. Will you begin, 


_ “Fine. Now we have time to re 
inp 


he got a new saddle for 


oud of that saddle?” 


j : his teacher asks only narrow 
qa ALysIs You will notice oa e e We have roken 
Uestions whi ire short, predicte 3 

which require $ 3 fortable vi 
“arlier of the fact tiat teachers often seem TA ia ae 
Classy, 3 5 they do not cor . M 

oom situations that i ? : 
teachers str pec discussions in their classrooms so bee me F i 
in the wa oe apredictable response, pupil-initiate T ? he 
ES way o bor: ıpil talk. Even though many teac hers rex Des 
eee or pup ee E discussions with wide pupil participation, 
he desire. to Bagg a the necessary skills. However, these skills 
ley do not seem to P 

can be learned. 


Modify the questions which the teacher asks in this 
lictable responses. Then role play 


$, ore unpred 
cases that Mey edu p i aaf i 
so that th tion using those questions, and after each pupil re- 

a classroom situ@ 


another pupil comments; or make comments that 
Sponse pause u 


til a > ; 
eher pupils to talk. Comments such as, “That’s one 


SKILL SESSION 


will encou én, are some others?” or “What do the rest of you think 
idea, now Kiyod anyone else like to comment on what Jack said?” 


of that?” OF 
are helpful- 
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Situation 5B 


signed for today,” said Mrs. 
Sroups, “so let’s take some t: 


You've all had time to finish the stony ee 
Garber to one of her fourth grade reading 
ime to discuss it.” 
dlived ona ranch. He was lucky.” ” 
wboy, and he was only the same age as US. 
y ‘real’ cowboy?” asked Mrs, Garber. 

“Well, he had his own horse, and he wore cowboy clothes.” 
€ the cowboys do, He roped cattle and he rode 
around the ranch,” 3 

“He didn’t rope cattle like at a roundup. All he did was use his 
Tope to pull a calf out of the mud.” 

“Do you think that would be part of the Job of a cowboy?” Mrs. 
Garber inquired, 

“Sure.” 
“I saw a show on TV where the Tustlers got the cattle, But they 
didn’t take the meat like in this Story and leave the hides. They took 
the cattle with them.” 


“Yeah, I saw a show like that. The bad guys were rustlers.” 
“How did the rustlers look in this sto 


ry?” asked Mrs. Garber. 
“Well, they were just ordinary, They didn’t look like bad guys.” 
“Would you read the part of the story that tells about that, 
Sandy?” Mrs. Garber requested. 
Sandy found the place and read, “ “They didn’t look like the bad 
men Whitey had imagined, They weren’ 
didn’t talk big to the sheriff. They w 


“Why was Whitey disgusted with them?” Was the next Gion 
“Because they looked like ordinary people instead Gf like bad. 
“Why would that matter?” pursued Mrs, Garber, 
“Well, it would have been more fun for Whitey if they Jocked 
like the bad guys we see on TV. He probably read some stories ooi 
rustlers and then he was disappointed.” 


men 


“So it might have been more exciting to him if the Tustlers had 


1 “Whitey Steers Ahead,” Above the Clouds, Winston Basic Readers (New York: 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962), p. 196. 


a >» 
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= i their holsters and if they sounded tough. Probably most thieves 
“Hor ook like ordinary people, though,” commented Mrs. Garber. 
for a can you figure out how much reward money Whitey received 
us part in catching the rustlers?” 
Bea “You have to divide six into fifty, 
1t had to be shared by six people.” 
“How much did that amount to, then?” 
Ai rian eight dollars and something—so 
“Tve got eight dollars saved up for a bike.” 
“Where did you get the money to save?” asked Mrs. Garber. 
“Well, I get a quarter for an allowance, and if I do some extra 


things for my mother sometimes I get paid.” 
“This summer we sold lemonade and we made some money. But 
We spent it.” 
_ “Do you think Whitey’s uncle might give him any more calves of 
his own, so that he could try again to earn some money?” inquired 


because there was fifty dollars 


Whitey couldn’t buy a 


rs. Garber. 
hi: “He doesn’t need the money anymore. Because the cattlemen gave 
um a saddle.” 
had old boots and an old hat, so he 


“Yeah, but the story said he 
Could still have things to buy.” ; 7 
“Or he could save up t° buy his own ranch when he’s grown up. 
“Why do you think,” Mrs. Garber went on, “that Tega uncle 
said not to bother the rustlers on the way into the range? i 
atch them with the meat—otherwise they 


“Well, they had to @ te Coe 
Couldn't really prove that they were thieves. ` 

“Yeah—they had to catch them with ihe goods. 

“What does that mean—the ‘goods’?” Mrs. Garber asked. 


ee i vou steal are the goods.” 
ae ee the sheriff meant when he said, ‘We'll put 
these men to soak i2 the cooler for a spell’? asked Mrs. Garber. 
“The cooler’s the jail. He Was BOS to put them in jail.” 
“what's the reason for having jails,” was Mrs. Garber's next ques- 


tion. s N s 
“ugg you do something bad you can go to jail. Like these rustlers 
töke ie that wasn’t theirs, so they had to be locked up.” 

k cal ate re 

uyou bave to have a jail to keep the bad people away from the 
other peop! i i 

4 know somebody who went to jail. A man on our street took 
some AnS the place where he worked, so they sent him to jail.” 


>  — 
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“All right. That’s all the time w 


. 3 arber. 
e have today,” said Mrs. Gar 
“For your seatwork tomorrow 


. - ; rroups SO 
I'm going to assign you to pee 
that you can make Up a script for a TV show about a cowboy or 


. x . i our 
girl on a ranch. For homework tonight you can think of ideas for yi 
script. Now let’s quietly take our chairs back to our places. 


ANALYSIS Th 
less restrictive th 
else accounts fo 
situations? 


e questions asked by the teacher 
an those asked by the teacher in 
r the difference in interaction p 


in this situation are 
situation 5A. What 
atterns in the two 

The VICS provides two important i 
alyzing verbal behavior, The type of talk can be a 
he length of time that each type of talk extends can ` 
i d are discussed further in the AP 


proaches to an 


pendix. 


SKILL SESSION Using the Gall 
Chapter 3, situation 3), change M 
question falls into some 
convergent, try to modify 
tive, or cognitive memory, 


aii see 
agher and Aschner categories (S i 
rs. Garber's questions so that a 
tegory. That is, if the question 1 


it so that it becomes divergent, or evalua- 


Situation 6 


Mr. Farnum’s fourth grade class had Jos 
on TV, and th 


h 
pos seienice progran e television teacher had 
closed the program with some questions and several suggestions for 
further activities. The program had been about seasonal Esze: 

“Now let’s break up into 8Toups of four as we decile before 
hand,” said Mr, Farnum when the program ended, ana City aut the 
activities we just heard about. You all have Materials to work with, 
so you can get started right away, and I'll be here if You need me.” 

As one of the groups of children gathered around the Renee cts 
had been pushed together, Larry said, “Come on, let's pe ARTAN 
do the chalk line and flashlight thing first. 

“Okay, I'll draw the line,” suggested Donald. 

“Tve got the flashlight,” came from Beverly. 

“Remember, Mr. Farnum said everybody should have VCH ce: 
Last time I only did the writing,” complained Mary, Be Somebody 

i his time. I want the flashlight. 
else will have to do that t 
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” Beverly insisted. 
draw the line,” 
ith the flash- 


“No—you take the chalk. I want the flashlight, 
We can all have a chance. Why doesn’t Mary 
suggested Larry, “and then everybody can have a chance W. 


light. You go first, Bev.” 
Mary drew a line on a paper on the floor, and Beverly held the 


flashlight directly over the line while Mary drew a circle around the 
Spot of light. Beverly then slanted the flashlight so that the light made 
a larger circle. 

“Hey, look at the di 


Donald. “Gimme the flashlight.” ae 
“Okay, and I'll draw your circles on some paper,” said Larry. 
“And then it’s my turn for the flashlight, don't forget,” reminded 


Mary, 


fference in the size of the circles!” exclaimed 


“Who's writing down what we find?” asked Beverly. P 
“Not me. I'm going up to get one of the globes for the next part, 
said Mary. 
“II write. All you have 
Larry, 
“You can see W 
commented Donald. 
“I don’t see why,” 
“Because it makes more 
hotter, It's like concentrated or 50 
“That’s good. yi write that 
trated’?” asked Larry- A 
“Co-n-sen-trate® f $ 
ave a chance with the flashlight? Th 
“Okay. Did everybody hav : g hen 


we can do the g! 


to do is fill in this form he gave us,” said 


hy it’s hotter in summer. That’s pretty good!” 


said Beverly. 
heat—it’s no 
mething.” 

down. How do you spell ‘concen- 


t spread out so much, so it’s 


obe experiment. 


es the interaction in this situation differ from 
s in the book? 
Which VICS categories describe the inter- 


w do 


ANALYSIS How | 
tion: 


that in other situ@ 


pis situation? i i i 
Categorize the interaction between the chil- 


e VICS categories 1 through 6 to pupil talk. 


action in t 


aventby adapuns th 
KS gKSSION Describe some verbal behaviors which a teacher 
SKIL echt he were present with this group. When might he make 
might as and what kinds of comments would they be? 

comme Discuss ways in which the pupils might 
ae various teacher comments. e 
a 
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Situation 7A 


, in 
“Yesterday we said that today we'd bee 
discussing the important Products and industries of our state, e 


: Pn rtain 
ade class. “First of all, why is it that certa 


ight not have any good farm land, so they 
can’t grow some things,” 
“And they have di 


- A small state might not have 
ranch with cattle and stufi. 

al resources of the state, the 
n determining what a state can 


“So,” said Mr. Olsen, “the Natur; 


Portant i 


about industries?” 
There was no response from the 


“Would means of transportation have anything to do with industries?” 
“Yes. If a state has good transportation, then they can make things 
and send them to other states,” 


class, so Mr, Olsen continued, 


easily if there’s good 
ght to the Cities.” 

the city?” asked Mr- 
“Because there isn’t roo 


m where the f: 
country has the raw m. 


i : s are. The 
aterials and the city anufacturing,” 
“Where are more workers needed?” continued Mr, Olsen “in 
factories or on the farms?” 2 

“In the factories—so that’s w. 

“Yes, although machines are 
and more in both country and city, 
are needed to work in industries than are needed on farms or imines, 
Now, let’s see if we can begin to list the most Important Products and 
industries in our state, and at the same time think ab ae 
important. I have a topographical map here, and = We talk lets look 
at this map to see if that can help us to understand why Particular 
products and industries are found in our state. 


arms or the mine: 
has m 
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n our state—they’re an important 


nany forests 


« 

Ji š PPE 
Well, we have big paper mills i 
because we have so m 


industry, And we probably have them 

In the north.” 

ie Geng the mills are in Center City bec 

ake T er there. And then they have a lot of roads and railroads to 
i: 1e paper they make out to the rest of the country.” 

Do you think,” asked Mr. Olsen, “that Center City has a large 
Population because people came there to work in the mills, or are the 
mills there because there were people settled there already? And look 
at where Center City is located on this map- Could this big paper manu- 


facturi E $ 
‘cturing center have been located just as well in some other part of 
the state?” 


ause there’s rivers to get 


ANALYSIS Analyze the talk in this situation by referring to the 
categories in the VICS. 

ver the same informa- 
as of each other and 


articularly 


ht this teacher co 


n to ask questior 
t few questions will be pi 


SKILL SESSION How migl 
tion by encouraging the childre’ 
Ke the teacher? The teacher's firs 
important. 


Situation 7B 


«All right, boys and girls, today’s subject in 
and industries,” said Mr. Innes to 


te is products 
knows some of the things that are 


the study of our sta 
“Now, who 


his fifth grade class- 

Manufactured in OUY 
“Steel.” 
“Right.” 
“Machines.” 
“Good.” 
“Paper.” 
vest g 
«furniture 
“yes.” 
“po we 


state ona 
urhe sout 


“yes. And W 
«farming an 


state?” 


find manufacturing mostly in the southern part of the 


e north?” 


h.” 
hat do we find more of in the north?” 


d forests.” 
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Ds ” i im- 
“Right. Now,” continued Mr. dimes; “what-are some of the 
portant products grown in our state?” 
“Wheat.” 


“Yes.” 
“Corn.” 
“Good. And 
plants, but we fin 
“Livestock.” 


rf : s; —not 
there are other things which are important—n 
d them in the south,” 


“Fine. I see that you've read the Paragraphs in our book wee 
fully,” Mr. Innes commended the class. “Now let's move on to cli- 
mate,” 

ANALYS 


pare the pattern o 
comments in sity 


P Jhat 
or two-word statements. Wha 
situation 7B, do that produces these 


short responses? Why does Mr. Olsen, the teacher in situation 7A, get 


longer responses? 


SKILL SESSION Modify the teacher talk in situation 7B so that 
pupils’ answers are longer anq mo; 


re complete, and so that pupil talk 
covers a broader range of categories, 


Situation 8 


sixth grade class, “ 


said Mrs, Washington to her 
world, and the se: 


out the discovery of the new 
o India, Aft 


ome time before Settlers a 


“Maybe they don’t like it where they are.” 

“They might not be able to find a job.” 

“Somebody might be picking on them,” 

“Maybe they just want to live in a new place.” 

“How many of you have moved from a 
Washington. “Quite a few, I see. 
moved?” 


different city?” 


asked Mrs. 
Do you know why yo H 


ur families 


Situation 8 5 


“ 
My or 
oe didn’t have no job on the farm no more.” 
pla hen 
to move,” place where my father worked was closed down, so Wi 
s 
We c 3 
“We ri here to live with my grandmother.” 
em ‘ é 
has to o oved so’s we could be near the hospital, because my brother 
rs every week or so.” 
aera 
“An ae t know why we moved. Iw 
Ment rig} low many of you have moved to 
ght here in our city?” asked Mrs. Washington. 


e had 


as little then.” 
a different house or apart- 
“A large num- 


er, D 

. Do 3 

Ta know why you moved?’ 

ent w apartment was too small 
Other one,” 


“The ; PA 
move,” hey built a new building wher 


My mother didn’t like the other sc 


‘ 
‘T i Í x 
“g he people we lived with, they saic 
© you moved for a variety of reasons,” said Mrs. Washington. 
because more room was needed 


“ 
S é 
oe it was because of jobs, or bec: y 
could oi families, or they wanted to be in a dif Gen place, or they 
ear] n't stay where they were anymore. Now, let's think back to the 
Y settlers, Do you know any reasons why they left their homes in 


Sur r 
Ope to come to this strange new land?” 
ave no jobs where they used to be.” 


“They probably didn’t h e the 
‘I know a reason—they didn’t like the king. 
“Yeah, and they was afraid to go to the church they wanted.” 

s too crowded where they live. 


“ : 
Maybe they came because it wa 


Like from Puerto Rico: There ain't enough jobs there.” 
“So people are still moving about on the earth, often in search 


of better things. People move from country to country and from state 

to state, and even from street to street. And the reasons are often the 
> 

Same today as they e when the early settlers came here looking for 

Political freedom oT religious freedom, or because they wanted better 

lives for themselves and raps ay aie They didn’t want certain 

d ad to thi = 

People to tell them how they h ? think and they wanted a chance 

nemselves- Many of the reasons why people move are the 
ere many years ago.” 


for all us kids, so we had to get 
e we used to live, so we had to 


hool where I went.” 
| we had to move out.” 


wer 


to improve tl 


same today as they y illi 2 
oe a jone move willingly?” Mrs. Washington continued 
ho wae aways move because they want to?” i 
P Pe didn’t want to move, but my father said we had to 
because af iso” F 
a And I can think 
k of two large groups of people in this 


“All right- 
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6 here by 
not want to move. One group was pene Their 
€T group was already here, but was pushed wee their 
vay and they were moved to other places ae Indians. 
alking about? +++ Yes, the Negroes and P ese two 
is to think about why e them 
as they were, and what has happened o ques 
this topic. I'll write the Oy king.” 
rem for your homework thinking 


will. Who am I t 
Now your assi 


since. Tomorrow we’ 


tions on the board and you copy tk 


ANALYSIS This te 


the children respon 


an 
there is little pupil- 


her in turn, for the most Pre to 
on. Many teachers would ; tate- 

€r, comment on each other’s $ but 
© each other with agreement or disagreemen Ts 

often lacking, for the teacher p 
© say or do to encourage children to listen to 
react to one another, the 

This teacher might have encouraged 

youngsters to exchange ide 


= eee king 
5 ‘viding them into groups and as 
them to discuss the topic. Or she mi 


be 
reasons seem to 


SKILL SESSION Go over ation and find places 
where the teacher might have encouraged Pupils to talk to.éach pihet, 
question each other, comm is Statements and $0 
forth. What exactly will the teacher say? 


Situation 9 


Mrs. Granada said to her Seventh graders, 
“Today we're going to work in Broups of four, and Bo 


Z ere going to 
discuss the question, ‘If we were scientists who could invent anything 

t all that we wanted to, what would we invent Write down the 
a 
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e'll compare them. All ideas 


Main j 
ideas from your group and then w 
thing to be invented, it’s all 


are acce 

en table. As long as you want some 
epee the class had divided up, Rick, Jim, Karl, and Esther 

the m one group. “I'd invent a money machine so’s I could make all 
arl oney I want. Then I don’t need no other invention,” declared 

Rather. hatd be good—but it don’t do every 


thing,” commented 


“ 
Oh yeah—name me something it don’t do.” 

or so Well, money don’t cure all the diseases. Like if you get cancer 
mething all the money in the world ain’t gonna cure it}? 

the wt So let’s have a disease-curing machine too. You get inside 
oe and you're cured,” suggested Rick. 

SE e tiaid be great. And how about a disappearing machine 

of a ray gun. Like you could make schools disappear,” was 


aniis next suggestion. 

„Boy! Wait till Mrs. Granada hears that 0 
maci Well, she don’t need to disappear—she’s o 
Shea that'd just make certain people disap 
a ol,” Karl amended his idea. “Boy, We could make Mr. 

Ppear, |,” 


“And Mrs. Cain!” said Barbara. 
“Yeah! And how about old Reilly. And Fatso,” added Jim. 
ab “Okay, okay. Mrs. Granada wants real ideas. Let's get going. How 
ick a machine that'd make you learn whatever you want to,” said 
C 
, “Any idea is all right. Mrs. Granada said so. But a homework ma- 
chine would be good. I could use one right now. I didn’t do the 


math,” said Karl. 

“Not just a homework machine. A machine that'd make you know 
the stuff. Then doin’ the homework'd be easy. We'd already know 
the answers,” Rick said. 
, “Okay, that'd be a good one for our list,” 
Ud like some kind of machine, or maybe some me 


you nice. You know—everybody would like you.” 
rry, I betcha!” grinned Karl. 


“who do you want to like you? Lar 
“Well, everybody would take the medicine and then everybody'd 


like everybody else,” blushed Esther. 
«well, ra never like Mr. Green, 
«with this invention you would,” 


ne!” said Jim. 

kay. We could have a 
pear—not the whole 
Green dis- 


agreed Esther. “And 
dicine, that'd make 


» insisted Karl. 
replied Rick. 
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“Then I don’t want that invention,” said Karl. : A 

“The whole group don’t have to agree. Put it down—it’s a goo 
idea,” said Rick. i . 

“All right, boys and girls,” Mrs. Granada interrupted, “Let’s star! 


getting our suggestions onto the board, and then we'll discuss them. 
Who wants to be first?” 


“We have some good ones,” offered Karl. . . n 


ANALYSIS Use the VICS teacher talk c 
pupil-to-pupil interaction in this situation. 
What effect do you think the small group 
€ total group discussion which follows? 


ategories to analyze the 


discussion will have on th 


Div 
question in this situation. “Wł 
anything we wished?” Then 
part of the teacher should t 
classify their contributions j 


ide into small groups and discuss the 
nat would we invent if we could invent 
reconvene, and the person playing the 
Ty to accept, summarize, and help pupils 
n the large group, 


Situation 10A 


“Let's all try to Participate in this discussio” 
of civil rights,” said Mr. Haskell to 


ie “ at- 
his ninth grade class. “Say wh a 
» and the rest of us wil] listen. We'll all hav 
a turn,” 


“Well, I think one grou 


8 everything handed to them 0” 
a silver platter,” began Bob. “My f 


z F e 
ather said they're going to a 
i and ruin the neighborhoods an 
everything like that,” 


“Do you think that’s really true?” asked Mr, Haskell, “From what 
I have read, I wouldn't say that is the case at all. The American way 
is to give everybody a fai ow you wouldn’t like 


it if you couldn't go in or to certain schools 
would you?” 


“Iw 


ouldn’t care. I'd only go where People wanted me,” Nancy 
said. 
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“If you think about it vhi i 
mind. After all,” Mr. abe ie ear arte Bae toe 
Š 5 o Ha eC ne class, ‘let’ 
this Paai a Me s, “let's remember that 
“That’s right, and I don’t think it’s fai 
ght, a on’t think it’s fair. Everybody should 
an equal chance,” agreed Henrietta. i : a 
aiiin Hoa good, Henrietta,” said Mr. Haskell. “That’s the kind of 
a I like to see. Who else would like to say something?” 
Front th when I was little I used to play with some kids from the 
treet School and we always had f re okay,” 
Saded Toa y un. They were okay,” re- 
will ant you see, if you just have a chance to know people, you 
` e them. Anyone else?” asked Mr. Haskell. 
thin Well, maybe they are getting extra money for their schools and 
e the way Bob said, but they really need it, because they don’t 
as many things as we do. They don’t have such good jobs,” said 
enrietta, 
a eel commented Mr. Haskell. 
think they should have extra things to ma 
added John. j 
na That’s a good point, John,” 
ine people say that if you work 
re but that isn’t always true. An 
ed ideas. Everyone's ideas are just a 
W. I don’t like to see the same peop 


A ; 
j NALYSIS Toward the beginning of this situation Mr. Haskell says, 
f us will listen.” At 


the whatever you think and feel, and the rest 0 
© end, he says, “I don’t like to see the same people doing all the 


lalk; : 
ne .. 2” Use the VICS categories to analyze the situation and 
€ if you can determine why this teacher does not have the wide 


Pupi ae 
Pil participation he says he wants. 


ke up for the past,” 


said Mr. Haskell. “I know that 
hard enough you'll get what you 
yone else? Don’t hesitate to express 
s good as everyone else’s, you 
le doing all the talking... .” 


ups of two and take turns accepting 


Sk 
ILL SESSION Divide into gro 
hich you do not agree, 


Stat 
e ; 
ments from each other with w 


Situation 10B 


Mr. Thatcher began 


hhatever you thin 
f us will listen. 


a a discussion with his 

mth k or feel in this dis- 
graders | i “Say W 

aa by saying: 7 We'll all have a 


Cus; 
io spi A i 
tum of civil rights, and the rest 0 
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“Well, I think one group is getting everything handed to them 
on a silver platter,” began Pat. “My father said they're going to take 


jobs away from other people, and ruin the neighborhoods and every- 
thing like that.” 


“That’s right—the 
them,” said Kate. 

“How would they spoil them?” asked Mr. Thatcher. 

“Well, they don’t take care of their property,” answered Pat. 


“How about Mayfair Heights?” asked Mr. Thatcher. “Is that well 
cared for?” 


“Okay, but how about Dover Street,” replied Diane. , 
“Well, what about Third Street? They don’t live there, and that’s 
one of the worst parts of town,” said Joe. 


“What do you think accounts for whether neighborhoods are well 
kept or poorly kept?” asked Mr. Thatcher. 


“IE people are rich their yards are nice, 
not,” said Frank, 


“Well, we're not ri 
“Perhaps we could 


yll move into our neighborhoods and spoil 


and if they’re poor they're 


’ said Leona. 
say that very often the neighborhoods of poor 
Kept as the neighborhoods of people who are a 


are,” suggested Mr. 


“Yeah, but everybody knows those 
looking neighborhoods,” said Diane. 
“Because they have more poor,” responded Claire. 


“Well, why do they have more poor? Nobody tells them to be 
poor,” said Michael, 


people have more rotten- 


“It’s harder for them to get jobs,’ 
“That’s just because they're l 


“That’s not the only reason,” countered Ellen, “My father said 
that you don’t feel like w 


hard at school and so on if all you 
can be is a janitor or something when you finish.” 


janitors. They can be anything they 
want,” said Ben. 
“But most of them are 


” Sharon joined in. 
12y,” replied Michael. 


janitors and dishwashers and maids because 
those are the only jobs they can get,” Ellen disagreed. “What if you 


, were the head man in the hospital, let’s say. That’s what my father 
was talking about. Well, when it came to doct 


wouldn’t hire them, but for maids and cooks you would.” 
“Yeah, because that’s all they know how to do,” said Laura. 
“How do you know?” asked Bobby, 
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“Because that is what they do,” replied Kate. 
__ “Some of you seem to be saying that certain people have certain 
jobs because they won't be hired for better jobs, and others are saying 
that people have certain jobs because that’s all they are capable of 
doing. What about that?” asked Mr. Thatcher. 


u ý 
Well, we know they can do other things because some of them 
ges and things like that,” 


are doctors and lawyers and teachers and judg 
Alan joined in. 
“That proves my point,” 
they want.” 
“But they're too lazy, most of them,” 
What does it take to become a judge or a law 
Thatcher, 
“Brains,” said Ben. 
“Money for college,” said Ellen. 
í College and brains,” said Michael. 
rE Would you want of them to be your teacher or your doctor, 
len?” asked Pat. 
i Let’s think about that questi 
Sested Mr, Thatcher. “Why wouldn’t some of us wan 


te, 
achers or our doctors? . . -” 


said Ben. “They can get better jobs if 


” agreed Michael. 
yer?” asked Mr. 


on, because it comes up often,” sug- 
t them for our 


ANALYSIS Contrast the verbal behavior of the teachers in situations 


0 : S . ; 
ns and 10B. What accounts for the difference 1m pupil response in 
€se two classrooms when the same topic is being discussed. 


ple shouldn’t go where they 


S 
KILL SESSION The statement, “Peo 
h acceptance by saying, “You 


on t wanted,” may be responded to wit 
wel Eve that people should not move into places where they are not 
N, come,” or “That is John’s opinion on this subject,” or “All right. 

Suld anyone like to comment on that.” There are other possible 


ace 
€ptances as well. , 
e following statements 1n several 


Ways; Accept th 


Everybody knows those people have more rotten-looking neigh- 


orhoods. 
Those people could get better 
` I don't think schools will really do you any good. 


jobs if they wanted to. 


oA ge po 


Girls are smarter than boys. 


Voting 3 . 
Oting is a waste of time. 


CHAPTER 7 


Disciplining 


Since so many student teachers and oe, 
ers state that discipline is one of their major problems, it might pe 
that this should be the longest rather than the shortest of the senan : 
activity chapters. However, if teachers have success with the ot A 
teaching activities, they probably will not have many problems ee 
discipline. Discipline problems usually arise because the other teach’, 
ing activities are not being carried on successfully. R this 
As in each of the groups of situations, E 
chers who have more difficulty with me 
always, the teacher-pupi 
ences. In addition to the 
a group of brief verbal a 
ich presents teachers dealing 
Ik. Some of the teachers ave 


chapter presents some tea 
area of disciplining th 
talk will be ex 
usual presentat 
changes at the 
differently with ex 


accepting, others are rejecting. 


OE ‘ h 
Rejection is a form of punishment, ee 
the rejection may range from mild to Severe, and what may be mi 


i : of 
for one youngster might be Severe for another, Reward is a form at 
acceptance, but not synonymous with it, For example, if a teach 


accepts a child’s feeling of anger, this does not mean that he is reware 
ing that behavior, 


a itive 
For most teachers, learning to be positiv 
when dealing with problems i 


» rather than negative, a 
very much an acquired skill. The past experience of most people, bot 2 
in and out of school, seems to have been that “wrong” behavior on 
punished, while “right” behavior may have been ignored. It is difficu ¢ 
to avoid the “don’ts” and concentrate on the “do's.” Even though out 
prisons are filled with people being treated with strongly negative 
disciplinary measures, the behayi 
change when they are released—as shown by the high rates of 1e 


cidivism. Yet it is hard for the Public to give up the idea that punish- 
128 


Situation 1 s a 
29 


ment—that i 

at is, strong negativ iscipli i 

people, > g gative disciplinary measures—will change 
a i Of course teachers must have control (in 
Git was responsiveness) in their classrooms in order to carry on 
of Hees hing activities. However, unless the pupils respond because 
they ah interest and because the teacher is a human being to whom 

n : r 5 
necative i to respond, much pupil potential will be lost, and many 
learnings may accompan what j i 
ever 
je y pany ver subject matter learnings 


Sttuation 7 


children ee i When Miss Wallace took her kindergarten 
aouit a i eynnasee for the first time the boys and girls arrived 
Play a p n organized fashion, but when she said, “We're going to 

e now in this room,” the children reacted by running about 


the 
8ym and shouting and laughing, before Miss Wallace could ex- 


Plai 
Ste game she had in mind. 
oe ae Stop this instant! Do you he 
illy— =, - ñ 
tantically, y—Johnny Brenda, I said to stop, 
side 2e Clutched a few children 
She “ay But the others kept running 
a few uldn’t make herself heard above the d 
children here and there, but she noticed th 


she } 
had sez z A 
a seated earlier had rejoined the running crowd. 
said to stop and I meant it! Now listen, children, sit down and 


e . 
T she kept shouting ineffectually. i ‘ | 
allac ally after four or five minutes of grabbing and scolding, Miss 

chilg e managed to seat everyone at the sides of the huge gym. The 

oe had tired of running, and this made them easier to subdue. 
fale is absolutely the last time we will ever come here. I am 
Cver ed of you and the way you behaved,” scolded Miss Wallace. “I 

p Aes anything like it! Now, when I call your name, you will come 

hiro, letly, you will get into a straight line, and you will walk back 
Ugh the halls without making a sound. And we will never, ever 

se I had some nice games 


t's too bad, becau 
"t behave you'll have to miss 


ar me? I said that’s 
Miss Wallace called 


and told them to sit down on the 
and made so much noise that 
in. She continued to grab 
at some of those whom 


th 
(g 


Me į 

i : 

Planned | this room again. I 
for you. However, since you can 
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all the fun. Now, remember what I said. Not a peep from anyone. 
These children may get into line. . , .” 


ANALYSIS Some of the teacher : 
they superficially appear to be directions, are actually rejections. “Stop 
this instant!” is categorized as reje 
is saying, “Stop that undesirable ; 
sirable,” and whenever a teach i j 


you hear me?” is also a rejection— 
the teacher is rejecting their nonlistening behavior. Can you find the 
What kinds of statements are these: “And 
into this room again. It’s too bad because I 
for you. However, since you can’t be- 
have you'll have to miss all the fun.” 
Why do you think this teacher became s0 
gan to run around the gym? 


y a discussion with this class after ee 
j om the Symnasium, in which the teacher asks question 
which are designed to bring out the feelings of the children about the 


experience they have just had. The pupils might have feelings of guilt, 
anger, disappointment, frustration, confusion. The teacher should 
accept all feelings, 


Sttuation 2 


d at their seats. P 
© be quiet. We can’t hear oe 
ant to have to speak to you again- 


op dreaming 
Stop fooling around.” 


- “Tommy, get quiet an 
get to work. No talking out there! And Clifford, this eae aed time 
I've spoken to you. Get busy!” 
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ié: n it was back to the reading group, but only for a few min- 
See k hen Miss Moore stood up and announced, “I’ve had enough. 
sed : a eis and I'm tired of it. How do you think we're sup- 
oe o hear when you keep talking? I want every single one of you 
a a heads down on your desks and I don’t want to hear another 
S oes everyone understand? Heads down for the rest of the 

ading period!” And with a sigh she turned back to her reading 


group. 


ee In this situation, as in situation 1, many of the teacher 
elena which may appear on the surface to be directions are in 
ae ee For instance, ‘Sue, stop dreaming and get to work, 
on Dine statement which rejects a pupil behavior. It is not a direc- 
H ections are more neutral, more non-emotional. 

This teacher uses few categories to try to 
Jhen teachers try to discipline their 
ain verbal behavior is most ap- 
Why is it that verbal be- 
what teachers ex- 


TA Re pupils’ behavior. W 
Propri they apparently feel that certai 
Eae this behavior is rejection. V i 
r which is rejecting often does not accomplish 
Pect it to? 
a SESSION Go through this situation carefully and determine 
mon other category or categories this teacher might haye used with 
I ‘ah effectiveness. For instance, she might have said, Clifford, can 
Tins p you and Ernie in any way?” rather than, Clifford, you and 
ie will have to be quiet.” 


Situation 3 
s Miss Jones, a student teacher, was discussing 
und, and the way in which it traveled, with her third grade class. 
o € began by passing out some rulers, and rubber bands and a variety 
Other materials. p , 
Who There was a good deal of noise and confusion, and fussing over 
“ would have what. A typical exchange between the children was, 
le gave me that ruler—not you!” “She did not—and she said we 
ave to share, anyway.” The arguments were accompanied by much 


Stabbing and retaking of materials. 
Finally, Miss Jones said, “You know children, I've worked hard 
Or you but I don’t care whether we go on with this or not. I already 
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know about sound, and if you're not interested in learning, I certainly 
don’t care. I'm just going to stand here and wait until you te ready, 
even if it takes all morning.” And she folded her arms and waited. ‘ 
The children, unimpressed by her statement, continued with their 
bickering and noise. A few duelists went into action using their rulers, 
and they were soon joined by some rubber-band snappers, Miss Jones 


continued to stand in front of the room determined to look uncon- 
cerned in the midst of bedlam, 


ANALYSIS This situation is similar to the first tw 
section in that there is a good 

attempts to handle with the ca 
speaks of how hard he has tried 
the children are so ungrateful, tha 
often take pupils’ misbehavior as 
may not be consciously aware tha 


o situations in this 
deal of confusion, which the teacher 
tegory of rejection. When a teacher 
and how disappointed he is because 
t is categorized as rejection. Teachers 
a personal insult, even though they 
t they feel rejected by the pupils. 


What might be the consequences of this 
teacher's action? 


SKILL SESSION Chan 


1 
2. 
3. You never listen to me. 
4 
5. 


. I'm very disappointed in your behavior, 
» I don’t know wh 


yI keep trying to pl 
when you don’t 


5 P . 1, 
e an interesting things for you 
appreciate them. 


Situation 4A 


“Open your spelling books to page 24,” said 


Miss Andrews to her fourth grade class, “Quickly—what’s the problem 
there? As usual, you have 


listen? What’s so funny, A 
class. You don’t even have the right pa 
you'll do what the rest of us are doing,” 
“Paul, spell the first word.” 
The word was “walking,” but Paul grinned and said, “Wall king. 
w-a-l-k-i-n-g, wall king.” ee 


Situation 44 5 igs 


Eis class laughed at this purposeful mispronunciation. 
R a en oF well how that word is pronounced, Paul, but as 
ae have to try to be funny. And the rest of you shouldn’t en- 
rage him by laughing. Jack, give us the next word.” 
‘Tall king, t-a-l-k-i-n-g, tall king,” responded Jack. 
More laughter greeted this recitation. 
ie nd ee you people want to act so smart, you can just 
ak oe ooks and TIl give you something to really laugh about. 
nei et to have a spelling test right now. Maybe you won't think 
that’s so funny!” 


A A common but usually ineffectual verbal pattern of many 
ciel te ho have discipline problems is that of giving direction, fol- 
funcies oe of inappropriate pupil behavior, followed by 
Ruan he arection, followed by still more rejection of pupil behavior. 
theis ak this pattern usually prevents teachers from reaching 
ilves i tended goals, they seem to have difficulty extricating them- 
limitea.. order to try new approaches. The pattern is, of course, not 
Recs) p teachers, but is common throughout our culture when 
ch ple try to deal with other people's behavior which they want to 
ange, 
Symonds gives some examples of what he 


pa i i z “ . 
alls negative instruction, such as, “No! No! That is not the way I 


a you ta do it,” and “When is this class going to get over this ter- 
a habit?” He considers these kinds of statements to be inefficient 
aa ss followed by further teacher talk which explains what is correct 
i expected. “Instead of clearly telling a child what is wrong—and 
a aban what is right—these teachers make the issue a percha 
hurt y an attack on the child. Each of these remarks should ae to 
a, ithe child, to arouse him emotionally, to stimulate tendencies 

ward counterattack or self-defence, and hence to interfere with the 


Carnj 
rning process.” 1 


are on the wrong page, as 


“You 
“The cor- 


Sk 
KILL SESSION Instead of saying, 1 
plish more if he says, 


Usual” 
l” a teacher will probably accom 


È . : ” 
Ct page is 29, It's the page right opposite this map. 
Modify the following statements so that 


d behavior. 


rn from Psychology (New 
ersity, 1958), 


the 
Y help pupils to achieve the desire 
1 Perci i to Lea 
ercival M. Symonds, What Education Has to t y 
oe Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Bee 
- 35. 
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- Why is it that you never pay attention? 
- Is that the way to open a book? 

- You folded your paper the wrong way. 
» We don’t open the door that way. 

- You made all your lines wrong. 

. That’s not the way I said to do it. 
Don’t walk like that. 


IO ou Ah oO ND 


Situation 4B 


open to the proper page and helped certain 
hings away and take the proper book om 
© put that away now, Bill. Can you finish it 
? Jean, your speller is at the bottom of that 
an your desk out today so that you can see 


Tom, will you share your book with Brad 
today, and you can help each other keep the place.” 


“Fine, I think we all have the page now, It’s this one with the pic 
ture of the boy and girl at the top. Let’s start with this row today. Jud, 
will you be first?” 


“8, wall king,” said Jud with a grin. š 
this purposeful mispronunciation, and Miss 
now it’s really pronounced ‘wah’king,’” she 


ing presents so many problems 
. you remember what we said 
about many of the wor i 

they sound?” 
“Once, probably a long time ago, 

way,” answered one of the pupils, 
“So words which seem od 
nounced according to th 
-~ faster than spelling, and th 
subject. Well, we've had o 


the words were pronounced that 
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“« 
‘Now—who w i 
ould like to make up a two-senten i 
- ce rh 
those two words? . . .” p ee ae 


AN. A 

aap Contrast the verbal interaction in this situation with 

a i in situation 4A. What categories used by the teacher in situation 
cem to make the difference in the way the pupils respond to di- 


rection? 
What seem to be the assumptions of these 


ty r = 
wo teachers about helping pupils follow direction? What are the 


con e ; 
sequences of these assumptions? 
wers or make statements which 


SKIED SESSION When pupils give ans 
e silly, or which teachers regard as impertinent, there are several 


a he respond. It is probable that most teachers respond with rejec- 
, but the teacher in this case laughs with the class when Jud pur- 
ne mispronounces a word—which is equivalent to accepting the 
feeling of the class—and then she accepts that part of his answer y 


1s sensible. 


which 


the following teacher-pupil ex- 


cha i z t i 
langes by having the teacher respond without rejection: 

e celebrate Washington's birthday? 
ve to come to school that day. 


Extend 


Teacher Who knows why w 


Pupil Because we don’t ha 
Teacher Why are we going on this trip? 
pil Because we paid for the bus. 
poacher Why should you be quiet in the halls? 
pil So Mr. Jones won't holler at us. 


T 
€acher What’s the best way to travel from here to Texas? 


Pun; 
upil By Pony Express. 
Teacher Let's open our books to page 10. 


upil Let's close them on page 10, instead. 


Situation 5 
“Some of the mem 


b 5 i 
cen doing quite a bit of noisy fooling around 1 
to her fifth grade 


an i ii acs A 
a i said Miss Hughes 
€w to a close. “I keep speaking to the same c 


bers of this class have 
ately, and it’s becoming 
class as the school day 
hildren over and over 
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again. It seems too bad that the rest of us have to be constantly ae 
rupted and bothered by these few. Maybe some of you have some 
gestions for what to do about this problem.” ; i m 

“You could make the kids who talk all the time sit on the flo 
in the back of the room.” 


“Or you could send them to the principal. That's what Mr. Grey 
used to do.” 

“They shouldn't be allowed to 
have.” 

“You could make them sta 

“They could stand b 


come to school if they can’t be- 


” 
y in the coat room or out in the hana 
y their desks until they could be quiet, an 
also their mothers should have to come to school.” 


” 
“They could have extra Pages of work, and extra homework. 
“They could stay after school.” s 
“Well, we have a number of suggestions,” said Miss Hughes. ‘ P 
you know, I’ve noticed that those kinds of punishments often qon 
work—especially with those who make the most noise or pay the least 


was in school, the same children stayed 
, but they didn’t change. And that was true 
€ principal or even sent home, Their behavior 
didn't seem to improve, Maybe we could come up with some new ideas 
—something besides punishment.” 

“But if you don't punish them they'll do it more.” 

“It’s not fair to get away with things.” 


“Yeah, but you're right about the same kids getting all the punish- 
ments and they're still the same 


“So what'll we do—give t} 


ion more,” Suggested Miss Hughes. “But 
so let’s think about this overnight, and T 
hing, we'll talk more about this. Maybe we 
really be able to do some important problem solving. Those who havé 


been reprimanded so often lately can think about why this has hap- 
pened to you, and we'll all talk the thing over together.” 


ANALYSIS Describe the talk in this situation by referring to the cate- 
gories in the VICS, 

What might be Some effects of this ope 
discussion on the behavior of the children who are causing problems 
in the classroom? What seem to be some of this teacher's assumptio”$ 
about methods of disciplining? 
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Why is it that many children who are re- 
proved and punished most seem not to improve, and even may dis- 
play increased misbehavior? 


SKILL SESSION Role play the next session of this class, with the 
first statement of the teacher being, “Yesterday we said that we would 
go on with our discussion about why some of you have been noisier 
than you should be. I suggested that the people who have been repri- 
manded so often lately might think about why this has happened. 
And we'll see what suggestions we have for trying to change behavior. 


Who would like to begin?” 


Situation 6 
“What's wrong, Mildred?” asked Mr. Mac- 
Donald as one of the girls in his sixth grade class came into the room 


crying during the lunch hour. 

“They won't leave me alone.” 

“Who won't leave you alone?” 

“The other kids.” 

“You mean the whole class?” 
_. “They called me names, and they don’t 
Side,” 

“Didn’t anyone choose you for a t 

“Well, I'm always the last one—and nobody wants me uo play. 

hey choose me because they know they have to. They said Tm too 

at, and I can’t run, and they called me a hippo,” sobbed Mildred. 

“Well, don’t you worry, Mildred,” said Mr. MacDonald. “When 
the children come in after lunch 7'i take care of them. A few days of 
sitting inside during lunch hour will teach them a thing or two about 


U ” 
OW to treat people. 


want me to be on their 


eam?” 


ANALYSIS This teacher seems to assume that the pupils in his class 


Will tre; ee ; ideration if he takes some privileges 
A aireari a k of this as a method for helping 


away fr hin 
s om them. What do you t ; 
children treat their classmates with respect? What else could this 


‘sacher say to Mildred, and later to the class? 


SKILL SESSION Reject the behavior, but accept the feelings in the 


O. . 
lowing statements: 
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1. I don’t like Joe, because he’s so fat. 

2. Why does he have to play? He can’t even hit straight. 
3. Well, with her on our side, we're sure to lose. 

4. Why does he have to be in our 


. Our report won't be an 
mittee, 


group? He's too silly. 
y good if we have to have Gail on our com- 


Situation 7 


Papers,” Mr. Gregory said 
tO. 5? 


d 
Put away your geography books A 
to his seventh grade class, “and tu 


“I didn’t have ti 
it’s not fair,” “We never hay 
heard from the children, 

“What is all this? I a 
as I say,” Mr, Gregory de 
to finish. If you didn’t 
finish there,” 


‘ —_— » mut- 
“Aw gee whiz—I've got too much stuff to take home now,” m 
tered one child, 


a . : zes 
me to finish,” “Me neither,” “Wait a minut 


. ents 
© enough time,” were some comm 


sked you to 
manded, “y; 
you can take 


o 
put your things away—now 
ou should have had enough ti mi 
your things home with you a 


“No more complaining! Get your desks cleared immediately. w 
have to get ready for gym, Let's hurry or we'l] be late again. Rov 
one—get your sneaks,” 

There was a conside 
one went for their Sym shoes, 


i is 
“Row one! Sit down!” bellowed Mr. Gregory. “What’s all thi 
noise? This class can’t see 


a w 
rable amount of scuffing and pushing as 1° 
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“a common yet ineffectual teacher behavior for changing pupils’ be- 
avior? The pattern which you find in this case is one which may well 


cause misbehavior rather than cure it. 
Teachers often threaten children with loss 


“i various privileges if they do not behave as the teacher wishes, and 
ess often, they punish children by denying them privileges. What do 
you think of the long-run effect of these methods? Are they ever ap- 


propriate? 


SKILL SESSION 

l. Follow each direction in this situation with positive feedback of 
some kind. 

2 Modify each direction in this situati 
tion form. 

3. Modify each rejecting teacher statement to remo 


on so that it is stated in ques- 


ve the rejection. 


Situation 8A 
Mr. Moffet’s ninth graders had been re- 
Ported for not passing through the halls quietly enough, and for talk- 


ing excessively when they arrived in science class. 
“Well, boys and girls, this is the second time this has happened. 


You know the rules. Tomorrow afternoon everybody stays after school 
“ho exceptions. So make whatever arrangements are necessary. Bus 
People, be sure to tell your parents that you'll be taking the late bus 
home,” 

After school the next day, M 


room, 
“All right, now, we have an hour to spend here,” said Mr. Moffet. 


veryone get out homework and get busy. I have a lot of work to do 
UP here and I don’t expect to be disturbed. I know that everyone of 
You has something he can do—so get busy. And maybe you'll be more 
Careful from now on about the way you walk in the halls and the way 
You behave when you get into other teachers’ rooms.” 


r. Moffet’s class gathered in its home- 


ANALYSIS What categories does this teacher use according to the 


VIGS? 
A related analysis and skill session will be 


fo 
und after situation 8B. 
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Situation 8B 


Mr. Lomanski’s ninth graders had been F 
ported for not passing through the halls quietly enough, and for ta 
ing excessively when they arrived in science class. i Aa 

“Boys and girls, this is the second time this has happened a TA 
that means an afternoon after school, as you know. Tomorrow wil ah 
the day, so everyone had better make the proper e S, 
no exceptions. And don’t forget to tell your parents that you'll be ho 
on the late bus—those of you who ride the bus.” 


5, ‘ in its 
After school the next day Mr. Lomanski’s class gathered in 
homeroom, 


“Well, here we a 
his class as they settle 
the reasons?” 

“Noisy in the halls.” “N 

“And it’s not fair to kee 

“You may be right,” 
for second Offenses, as you 
happening in the future?” 

“Get certain kids to shut up!” 

“Yeah—they think they're so smart.” 


“And how are we going to accomplish this goal?” inquired Mr 
Lomanski. 

“Put gags in their mouths,” 

“Let’s talk serious] 
Mr. Lomanski again, 
talking?” 


re, staying after school,” Mr. Lomanski said to 
d in their seats, “Would someone like to review 
oisy in Mr, Vesey’s room.” 

P everybody in. I didn’t even talk.” 

said Mr, Lomanski, “but it’s a school rule 
know. Now—what can we do to avoid this 


y. Does anyone h: 


” asked 
ave any suggestions?” ask 
“How about the 


ones who were doing the 

“I don’t see why we can't talk in the halls. What is this? A reform 
school? We weren't yelling—we were just talking to each other.” a 

“And that Mr. Vesey is a pain! He's so strict you can’t even mov 
in his class.” 

“Well, I can’t help y 
that different teachers ex] 
adapt your habits accord 
gestions about that?” 

“Why don’t we bring it up before the student council—or thé 
principal, or something?” 


ou about Mr, 
pect different bi 
ingly. As for t; 


ý ou 

Vesey. Except to remind y E 
ehavior, and you just have a 
å $ ug 
alking in the halls—any S45 
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“Yeah—the i 

a student council. Im tł i i 

4 $ he representativ: 

nd ny suggest something.” $ TET 
“Wha A 
arit would you suggest?” Mr. Lomanski asked. 

ie = : I could say that there isn’t really any reason for absolute 

isol a halls when we change classes. No classes are in session, so 

y- And we're old enough to be allowed to talk quietly.” í 


“ 
“Does that meet with your approva ? e class nodded its agree 
tha et with your app: val?” The cl d its a gree- 


ment. “But i 
- “But in th antime,” Mr. ski i 
e meantime,” Mr. Lomanski reminded the class, “the 


rule is ‘ 
h e : Å 
“y ; talking and we have to stick to it. Do you think you can?” 
ye ‘i 
eah,” “I guess so,” came the responses. 


“Okay— 
Saied 7 now take out whatever work you have to do and get 
. You can work together if you do so quietly—but stick to work. 


ru 
be up at my desk if anybody wants any help.” 


AN r 
— Analyze this situation thoroughly by referring to the 
of Mr. i Compare Mr. Lomanski's verbal behavior with that 
the uideri et, the teacher in Situation 8A. What seem to be some of 
use of th yng assumptions of the two teachers about the value and 
the disciplinary measure which their classes have received? 
S 
KILL SESSION In order to consciously improve your ability to 
take each teacher category 


select 
in Sit the verbal behavior you wish to use, 
uation 8B and modify it so that it will fall into some other VICS 


Category, 
+ 
SOME BRIEF CONTRASTING 
EXAMPLES 
ent The following short situations are pre- 
€d as contrasting examples of how different teachers might handle 
I es in terms of the VICS cate- 


h pair of cas 
’ assum 
pal behavior. 


ame sj : S 
Bories € situation. Discuss eac Ae Nee 
, and discuss also the teachers discipline and 


€ co; 
ns ifferin, 
quences of the differing VER 


ptions about 


Situation A 
” Steve announced to the 


“J don't like you. 
lock corner. 


e that! We don’t talk to teachers 


tea 
che: 
i Y as she told him to leave the b 


How dare you speak to me lik 
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i w 
that way in this school! Is that the kind of manners you have? aa ‘| 
just get to your seat and stay there until I tell you to get up again. 


Situation AA 


“T don’t like you,” Steve announced to the 
teacher as she told him to leave the block corner. a 
“You're angry with me now, I know. But you can’t knock Oy! 
the buildings that other children have worked hard to build. pe 
morrow you can have another try at building, but for now you'll a 
to try something else. How about coming over here with me to 
easel—I have to mix some new paint, and you can help.” 


Situation B 


m » said the 
Read the next sentence, Mark,” said E 
teacher to a child who wasn't looking at his book, “You don’t ev 


1 
know where we are, Go back to your seat and maybe tomorrow you 
pay attention! Lois, you read the next sentence,” 


“There was a small green ball,” Lois read, 


, t 
“No, no. Look at that word again. You're not looking. What’s tha! 
last word?” 


“Ball?” 

“You just can’t seem to get it right, Lois, If you'd pay plage 
instead of dreaming, you'd know that word. Who can tell Lois wh 
that word is?” 


“Bell,” said another child, 


” 
“Good. You've been paying attention, You may continue reading: 


Situation BB 


“Read the next sı 
teacher. “We're right here at this word.” 
“There was a small green ball,” Lois read. 
“That last word does look very much like ball, but it has 27 
important difference, I 


5 5 m 
ll write the word ‘ball’ and the other word be 
on the board. What is different about them, Lois?” 


e” +q the 
entence, Lois,” said 
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“One has an ‘e’ and one has an ‘a’ ” 

“Yes, ‘ball’ has an ‘a’ and this word has ʻe.’ ” What sound does ‘e’ 
usually make? We hear it in ‘tell’ and ‘sell? ” 

“Oh—the word is ‘bell? ” 

“All right. You can continue reading, Lois.” 


Situation C 
z “Edith is a sneaky rat, and we won't play 
With her,” said Gail. 

“What kind of language is that?” asked the teacher. “And since 
when do you decide with whom you will and will not play in this 
School? You will play with the people I tell you to play with, or you 
ory play at all. Now, just for those words, Edith can join the game, 

ut you can leave it, young lady. Stand by the door until it’s time to 


go inside.” 


Situation CC 


“Edith is a sneaky rat, and we won’t play 


With her,” said Gail. 
th “Well, you seem to have some strong feelings about Edith. What’s 
€ problem?” asked the teacher. 
wasn’t my friend.” 


“She told Barbara that I said Barbara V 
“What about that, Edith?” 
“T didn’t. I just said maybe she wasn’t 
3 “Edith, do you want to be the friend o 
€acher, 


Barbara’s friend.” 
£ these girls?” asked the 


k some tears. 
sometimes, that per- 
vould like to play along with you.” 

ies about me.” 


ith fought bac 


ha “Well, Gail, how about it 
Ps shouldn't be said. Edith v 
‘Well, okay, but she bett 

“I think Edith can try that. All right? V 


T 
Ope for awhile?” 


Situation D 


“Go to your seat, Victor; said the teacher, 


“No, I don’ to.” 
p Iiewana don’t want to! Don’t ever say no to me! 


« 
What do you mean, you 
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Now you just get into the hall and stay there until I'm ready to have 
ou back in this room again.” ‘ : J 
Victor walked out of the room as slowly as discretion allowed, his 

turned face expressing the words he didn't dare speak, 


Sttuation DD 


“Go to your seat, Victor,” said the teacher. 
“No, I don’t want to.” 


“Why not?” 

“Tm tired of sitting down—and I’m tired of re ' 

“Well, perhaps you have been sitting too long today. Why don't 
you spend some time organizing the library—it’s kind of a mess again- 


. = rt 
The last time you fixed it up so well. Then when you're ready to stat 
your work again, you can sit down.” 


ading.” 


Situation E 


“What’s the answer to the next problem, 
Kay?” asked the teacher. 


“I didn’t get that far in my homework 1 

“All right, double the homework assi 
stead of the first ten examples, 
the answer.” 

“I didn’t do it either.” 

“Well you've forgotten your homew 
man. You can take yourself down to the 


ast night.” g 
gnment for you tonight. ee 
you do all twenty. Robert, you tell u 


ork once too often, Lie 
cere = We 
principal's office right no 


: w 
P you do your assignments, Here’s a note—n? 


take your books and leave immediately,” 


Situation EE 


“What’s the answer to the next problem) 
Kay?” asked the teacher, 


“I didn’t get that far in my homework last night.” t 
“Tve asked that people who have not done their assignments 16 
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me know at the beginning of the period, Kay. See me after class, please. 


Robert, you tell us the answer.” 


“T didn’t do it either.” 
“We'd better stop right now and have a talk about our homework 


assignments. Some people always do their work; some people miss 
once in awhile, which I can understand, though I would appreciate 
your speaking to me before we begin instead of sitting there hoping 
that you won't be called on. And some people fail to do assignments 
far more than they should. Now, I know that you must have reasons 


for this, and we had better discuss these reasons. I'm going to ask some 
ats so that we can talk, while the rest of 
Let’s see . . . these 


Robert, Lew, Kay, 


of you to move into these se 
the class goes on with the work on the next page. 


people need to participate in this discussion . . - 
Evam o = 


ANALYSIS Most classroom disciplinary measures involve behavior 
or feelings. In each of these pairs of short situations one teacher 
largely rejects the behavior or feelings of pupils, while the orae 
teacher responds in a variety of ways. List the VIGS categories which 
the second teacher in each pair of cases uses 1n talking with the pupil 


or pupils involved. 


CHAPTER 8 


Counseling 


Some educators deprecate any teacher re- 
lopment in social and emotional areas, say- 
ing that teaching should concern itself with cognitive learning. How- 
ever, there is a great deal of evidence to show that much cognitive 
learning will be lost if the social and emotion 
is not dealt with in the classroom, and so this 
as well as disciplining among the teaching a 
ers are not primarily counselors or 
and work with pupil feelin 
their intellectual potential. 


sponsibility for pupil deve 


al development of pupils 
book includes counseling 
Ctivities. Of course teach- 
therapists, but they must recognize 
8s if they are to help pupils fully utilize 


and helpful ways requires 
in this section will provi 


k i rtunity to examine 
various ways in which teac 


pupils, and you will 


Situation 7 


; “What happened, Bobby?” asked Miss Ash- 
ley as one of the kindergarten ch: 


3 : ildren came up to her with tears in 
his eyes. “Why are you crying?” 
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r “The kids were pushing me. They always pick on me. Nobody 
likes me,” he sobbed. 

, Miss Ashley, thinking that unfortunately Bobby’s assessment of 
his popularity was pretty accurate, put her arm around him. “I guess 
you feel as if nobody likes you today. And that the children are pick- 
ing on you.” 

“Nobody does like me. Nobody is my friend. The only friend I 
have on my whole block is a dog,” Bobby reflected sadly. 

“Sometimes we do feel that no one cares about us. But I’m your 
friend, Bobby. And I like you. Tell me about the dog on your block. 


Whose dog is he?” 
“He belongs to the people across the street, but he follows me all 


around and he plays with me. He really likes me.” 
“He’s almost like your own dog, isn’t he?” commented Miss Ashley. 


“It’s nice to have a dog for a friend.” 
“He brings me a ball, and I throw it for him. He likes to chase 


n chase it over and over.” 


the ball all day long. He ca 
together,” said Miss 


“It sounds to me as if you have a good time 
Ashley. “Why don’t we go over to the library table where Freddy is, 
and sce if we can find a good story. I think there are some new ones 
there about dogs, and you can help me pick one out for story time. 
Maybe we can look it over a little now, and perhaps you can tell part 
of it to the others. We could share the story-telling time.” 

“Maybe I could even tell about the dog across the street,” Bobby 
suggested as he accompanied Miss Ashley to the library table. 


ation Miss Ashley is faced with the problem 


vith his feelings of rejection. She accepts his 
l right to have these feelings. 


ANALYSIS In this situ 
of helping a child deal v 
feelings and lets him know that it is al 
What else does she do to help him? 


several ways of accepting feeling. One 


might identify with the person by saying such things as, “I think I 
know how you feel,” or “I understand why you are crying, * or “I can 
See why you are so delighted,” or “That's happened to me and it is 
Upsetting.” One might objectively reflect what the other person says 
he feels, or what his feelings seem to be by saying, “fou feel rather 
unhappy about it,” or “You feel that it isn’t fair,” or “You're very 


happy today,” or “you're terribly angry now.” One can provide en- 
ae fad . . . . 
evidence of listening with interest, by 


Couragement simply b giving 

simply by giving 

i : “Yes,” 4 “I see.” Use th r 
Saying such things as, “yes,” “Um hum, and “I the three 


SKILL SESSION There are 
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methods of accepting feelings just described with the following state- 
ments: 


1. I used to like him. 

2. I had a good time at the circus. 

3. I never have any fun. 

4. Who cares if he won. He's not so hot. 
5. He used to like me. 

6. I'm glad we can all go. 

7. He's not very nice. 

8. I wish I could go to the circus. 

9. I'm glad he isn’t going with us. 

10. She told me I was nice, 


Situation 2 


“Boys and girls,” said Miss Beam to her 
first grade class, “I saw part of a show on television the other night 
that showed a grou 


p of children playing tag, and another child came 
along and asked to play, 


but the others said no. Well, I had to go 
out then and I didn’t see the rest of the program, so I don’t know 
what happened. And Tve 


been wondering about it. What do you 
think might have happened?” 


“They probably had a fight.” 
“The other kid went home.” 
“Maybe he wasn’t very nice.” 
“He told the other kids th 


ey were bad.” 
“Maybe some of 


a n be the child who 
asks to play and Stan Jean, and Robert be the other children.” 


e front of the room 
“Can I play?” asked Len. 


“No, we don’t want you.” 
“But I want to play.” 
“Get out of here—you can’t play.” And Len was pushed. 
“But I want to play.” 


“Well you can’t.” 


and began, 
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“All right,” Miss Beam stopped the action, “these people have 
shown us their ideas about what might have happened. Are there any 
other ideas? Let’s have Rena be the child who asks to play, and Peter, 
Wanda, and May be the others.” 

“Can I play with you?” 

“No, we don’t want you.” 

“TIl be your friend if you let me play. 

“No. Get your own game.” 

“Please?” 

“Well—okay. But you have to do what we say.” 

“All right,” said Miss Beam. “Have any of the rest of you thought 
of other ways it might have happened? This will be the last acting out. 
Charles can be the child who asks to play, and let’s have Larry, Grace, 


and Tina be the others.” 
“Can I play tag?” 
“No, we don’t want you.” 
“Then I won't be your friend.” 
“Who cares!” 
“You're mean.” 
“Well we don’t want you.” 
“I'm going to tell your mother.” 


“Now these people have showed ersic j 
: i k is for awhile,” suggeste 
might have happened. Let’s talk about this i 


4 K someone 
Miss Beam, “Have you ever been left out of a game, Kepa A E 
else out? And do you have any other ideas about what mig 


he Tsaw?” 
w that I saw ‘ 
Ppened on that TV sho vay with her. She's mean’? 
iby silter pever woni DEET ol k play with us, because he’s 
5 3 a , 
“We don’t let this kid on our block play 
terrible, We don’t like him.” 
“I think that they shoul 
them, because it was only tag. 
“Ts it ever fun to keep someone 
hi “Sometimes, I don’t want to pl 
Nim,” ' ” 
; nd that’s fun. 
“Yeah—we all run away from a kid on my ak ee a game. How 
ye EWES y x keep someone ou 5 
So sometimes it’s fun to try tOo mee > Len and Rena and Charles, 
do you think the child who is left out poi uired Miss Beam. 
low di ing left out?” 1q k # 
ma Pi fee na It’s not nice when they don’t want you, 
ell, I wanted ay 


Said Rens 
“did ' and Charl 
l didn’t feel good, and 


” 


us still another version of what 


d have let the other person play with 


i i t play.” 
t’s no fun if you can t pia 
E A ofa game?” asked Miss Beam. 


i i hide on 
ay with my cousin, sO I 


IL es nodded agreement. 
' said Len, 
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“Does the person who keeps others out always feel good?” was the 
next question. 


“No. Sometimes you don’t feel good. You should let the kids play 
with you.” P 

“My mother made me go and say I was sorry when I wouldn't 
play with the girl next door.” 

“If they cry, you might feel sorry.” 

“So the children who won’t let another child play might feel glad 
about what they did, or they might feel sorry. What about the child 
who is left out? Will he be happy sometimes?” 

“No, he'd never feel glad.” 

“He wouldn’t be happy.” 

“He'd probably always cry or something like that.” 

“How can he like it if the other kids w 

“Then you seem to be saying that the child who is left out is 
always made unhappy, and that the children who keep him out might 
feel glad about what they’ve done, or they might feel sorry about what 
they've done. When we are the ones left out we think the other kids 
are mean, but sometimes we like the feeling of keeping others out. And 
Sometimes we feel sorry when we keep others out. Well, your ideas 
about what might have happened were very interesting. In a day OF 
two I think we'll do more acting out of this kind of problem.” 


ANALYSIS Role playing is often an effective counseling technique 


It is especially appropriate for helping children understand how 


people feel in certain situations, 


on’t play with him?” 


wants the children to spo 


guess what the teacher is looking for 


N 


th 
Rena and Charles, how did y 


is no moralizing about any 
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The final paragraph is a summary of what has happened, stated in 
accepting terms, without praise or rejection, other than the rather 
neutral, “Well, your ideas about what might have happened were 


very interesting.” 


SKILL SESSION Think of some situations from your own experi- 
ence which involve children having problems with other children. 


Develop these into story form and then construc 
questions or statements designed to help children express the feelings 


of the characters, and their own feelings. For instance, you might say, 
How do you feel about that?” or “Does anyone know how Ronnie 


felt then?” or “How do you feel when. « - 2# 


t some appropriate 


Situation 3 


Mrs. Nichols was talking with three of her 
second grade boys whom she had asked to come to school fifteen min- 
utes early each morning. She had decided upon these meetings because 
the boys were so consistently disruptive in class; talking out, finding it 
difficult to sit still, bothering the people near them and seldom finish- 


ing their work. This meeting was their third. ; 
“You know, boys, I think I see a difference already,” Mrs. Nichols 


began. “Neal, you and Kerry finished all the work I assigned you 
yesterday, and Russ finished all but two examples. Now, when we 
come to today’s assignment of seat work, shall we me the Pe a 
‘em—you boys will have a shorter assignment, but you'll really finish 


“Yes,” came from Russ and Kerry. 
“I be i y d Neal. 
I bet I could do everything by now, declare s 
| “Well, let's wait another day or two, Neal. Let's go nay Se 
this experiment. However, you certainly are doing your er i : $ 
t about milk time? It seems that Russ still had some trouble yester- 
ay,” 
_ “Yeah, he still was getting out of his seat S Lee and I saw 
Nm shoot his straw paper to the other side of oa A a TENA 
“Well, there’s nothing to do,” Russ defence > 
Mish my mi ‘ A , 
ilk before the rest. . ę sf 
ask, “Can you think of something that younight ee finish first? 
oes i ch1. 
isnin ee the people around us till 


“We: . quietly to 
We're supposed to talk quietly P 
o long to Wait 


ey, = 
“tybody’s through. But it’s to 
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“Perhaps we can try something else for you, Russ,” Mrs. Nichols 
suggested. “What else could you do at that time?” 


“I could collect all the milk cartons,” said Russ. 


“That’s not fair. Everybody's supposed to have a turn with that 
job,” objected Kerry. 


“Yes, Russ, everyone likes that job, so it wouldn’t be fair if you 
had it every day,” agreed Mrs. Nichols. 

“Maybe he could clean something in the room—like the library 
corner or something like that,” said Neal. 


“How about that, Russ?” asked Mrs. Nichols, “There’s always 
something to be done around the room.” 


“Okay, that’s good. I could clean the coat room too. The kids are 
always knocking down the coats.” 

“Have you boys thought any more about why it's so difficult for 
you to listen sometimes—why you have a hard time sitting still?” Mrs. 
Nichols inquired. 

“I told my mother what we talked about here, and she said I 
never sat still from the day I was born. I don’t know why. But it’s more 
fun to do other things—who wants to sit?” came from Russ. 


“Well, sometimes I sit still, like when I watch television,” said 
Neal. 


“And I’ve noticed,” 
quietly during story time, 

“T like it.” 

“I want to hear the story.” 

“Yeah—a story is good.” 

“What would happen if none of the children in our room sat still 
or listened except when they felt like it?” was Mrs, Nichols’ next 
question. 

“It would be a mess!” 

“It'd be like recess time.” 


commented Mrs, Nichols, “that you all sit 
Why is that?” 


of time if you really try?” 
“I think Z could.” 
“Maybe.” 
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uyay s is x 

ape Well, let’s give it a try. I won't expect you to change immediately, 
. T : 

I am going to look for some improvement. In the meantime, let’s 
continue our meetings for a while.” 

“Yeah, let's.” 

“I like this time.” 

“M ” 

e too, 


oe na Describe the talk in this situation by referring to the 
CS categories. Notice that many of the teacher's responses would not 


be categori p Toi 
e categorized as either acceptance or rejection- 
What does this kind of conference do that 


during the regular school day? 
Discuss the idea of giving pupils shorter as- 


si n m 5 
8nments because they do not finish their work. 


CO z 
uld not be accomplished 


PS SESSION Divide into groups of four and role play a con- 
nce between a teacher and two pupils who cannot get along with 
€ach other and who are generally disruptive in class. The fourth 
pen will be the observer. The latest misbehavior of the two pupils 
as involved a quarrel over whose turn it was to collect the papers in 
their row, and the result was some ripped test papers. The teacher will 
eo to use verbal behavior which contains no rejection of feeling, 
may contain rejection of behavior, and he will try to help the 


Pupils talk about their feelings. 


Situation 4 


A new pupil was 
few days, an 


going to be enrolled in 
Mr, Clancy's third grade class in a d he decided to prepare 
a the girl's arrival by using some role playing and an unfinished 
Ory. The class had had good results with these activities before in 
Preparing for coming events and in dealing with already existing 
Problems. 5 í 
Mr. iy by saying, “I have a story here 
Without gre hea d a oer mas ae Remember the last 
One we aabo the boy who couldn't read well? This one 1s about 
3 girl named Paula. Paula lived with her family in a nice city, and 
eee e a few friends. She 


: Wen oa 00. I had quit 

i eg nea rby, where she \ + 

l keq =. school ea i her friends and pla ing with them 
going to school and meeting y 
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after school. Well, one day her father came home from work ere mee 
“We're going to move. I’ve been promoted and I have a Detter jo m 
different city, so as soon as we find a house in the new city we're Seal 
there.’ Well, Paula and her brothers and sisters were not happy a i 
this. They didn’t want to leave their friends and their old house a 
neighborhood. Their father noticed the sad looks on their faces, p 
he said, ‘What’s the matter? Why those long faces? Moving is ae ao 
sure, you think you'll miss this place, and you probably will for 


while. But you'll find new friends and you'll like your new school oe 
neighborhood so much that you won't even remember this place a 
awhile. And it’s fun to move into a new house. You'll see.’ , : 
“So they found a new house and they moved, and the moving 
fun. The children enjoyed exploring the new house. But somehov 


nee if the 
Paula was still worried about the new school. She didn’t know if th 
other children would like her. 


‘deas 
“Well, that’s where I ended, boys and girls. Anyone have any idea 


1 
about what Paula can do so that when she comes to the new schoo. 
the children will like her and she can be happy?” 


“Maybe she could bring some good toys to school, and then the 
other kids would want to play with her.” 


“She could have a party and invite the kids,” 

“The teacher could tell th 

“And the teacher could 
Kids and then they'd like he 

“How do you think it feels to be a new child in school?” Mt 
Clancy asked the class, ia 

“You might feel scared at first. Because you don’t know anybody: 

“Yeah, everybody else knows the kids, but you don’t. I remember 
that when I moved here last year.” 

“Can the children in the class do anything to make the new pe% 
son feel comfortable?” wondered Mr, Clancy. 

“They could tell the girl their names, so she’d know them.” 

“They could ask her to play with them.” 

“Yeah, and they could sl 


how her the things in the room.” 
“We have a number of i 


e other kids to be nice to her.” 


A 5 er 
tell the new girl to be nice to the oth 
r.” 


the 


role playing with oat 


d she'll come in the any 
Jef and Sue to particule 


art of Paula an 


e class and ask 
help her for the day. Let's Start... 7 
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ANALYSIS This teacher is going to use role playing to help children 
with a situation which has not yet arisen. Before he begins the actual 


he asks some questions designed to evoke pupil conver- 


role playing 
sation and thought about the situation. What kinds of episodes might 


fruitfully be role played in classrooms at what grade level? 


ing discussed in this sit- 


SKILL SESSION Role play the situation be 
and particularly observe 


uation, Have several groups role play in turn, 
the teacher's conversation after each session is completed. The teacher 


should show no preference for any group's ideas or actions, but should 
accept each contribution and move on. Each role playing episode may 
be ended by the teacher at the point he thinks best, but the cut-off 


should not imply that the role playing was not fruitful. 


Situation 5 

“pd like to talk with you about all the 
tattling that’s been going on lately in this class,” said Mrs. Larkin to 
her fourth graders. “It seems that every five minutes someone comes 


Up to complain to me about what somebody else is doing. It’s ‘Ina as 
Copying my paper,’ or ‘Andy took my pencil,’ or ‘Mike pushed Rita, 
or ‘Ora didn’t do her work.’ Now what can we do about this? I don’t 
like to constantly hear such tales.” 

“Well some kids are always copying.” A 

“That’s right. They always want to look at your paper. 

“I didn't mean to say that I think you make up the things you 
tell me. I know that sometimes children copy and take pencils and 
Push each other. But I wondered if there wasn’t some other way we 
might handle these things. Do you think that you should come up to 
tell me about all of these things?” asked Larkin. 

“We a r has to know who's bad.” : n 
1 het ig tae eee should know about the children who mis- 
Pehave?” asked Mrs. Larkin. , 

“Sure, Per they'll just get away with it. The teacher should 
Make the kids act good.” 

“And how will the teacher d 

“She should tell the kids to stop 
or “You have to make them give the an 
rip OP pestering. Whatever they're doing 
ight thing.” 


o that?” Mrs. Larkin inquired. 
what they're doing.” f 
cil back, or do their work, 
you should tell them the 
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“Are there ever times when children should try to solve things 
by themselves?” asked Mrs. Larkin. . 

“Not in school. You should always tell the teacher. 

“After school you can do what you want, but in school you have 
to tell.” a 

“My mother tells us not to tattle. She don’t want to hear about it. 

“Mine says there's two sides to every argument.” 

“Can children ever learn anything from trying to settle their own 
arguments and problems?” asked Mrs. Larkin. 

“Well, they might.” 

“What can they learn?” was Mrs. Larkin’s next question. 

There was a period of silence, but finally one child said, “Well, 
they can learn to settle their fights by themselves.” 

“And is that important to learn?” asked Mrs. Larkin. 

“Yes—because you might not always have a teacher around.” 

“So it’s important for children to learn to solve problems because 
the teacher or other adults might not be around. And of course; 
children grow up and become the adults, and then it’s certainly im- 
portant for them to know how to solve their problems. Now,” coD 
tinued Mrs. Larkin, “are there some things that happen here 1n 
school that are so important that you should come and tell me right 
away?” 

“Sure. Like if somebody was going to throw 
ground or something like that.” 

“You're saying that if somethin 
happen, it’s important to come and t 

“Yes, if somebody would 

“Now, how 


a rock on the play- 


g really dangerous is going tO 
ell me about it.” 


get hurt, we should tell you.” 
can you decide when sı 


omething is important enough 
for you to report it to me?” 
j + N : ep eis o an 
You have to think about it, and if it’s important you would tell. 
“C 


an you give me some examples of things you might tell me and 
things you wouldn't bother to tell me?” 


u ; ; i 
You shouldn't tell the teacher just because somebody pushes. 
“Yeah—well you're alw 


ays pushing, so that’s why you say that. 
“How about if someone doesn’t do his school work? Should you 
tell me about that?” 
“Well, school work is import, 
“Do I have to know right away about that? Or will I find out 
when I look over everyone’s work?” 


ant.” 


“Well, you'll find out, so it's not important to tell right away” 
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“How about copying? Should you tell me about that?” 

“Thats not dangerous, so you don’t have to know.” 

“But they shouldn't copy. It’s not fair.” 

“Sometimes I notice that you children complain if someone copies 
your drawing. I really don’t think that’s very serious. In fact, I should 
think you'd be pleased if someone thought your picture was so good 
that he wanted to try to do something like it. And if anybody looks 
at your paper because he doesn’t know an answer, I think that I 
usually see that. Even if I don’t it’s probably best if you don’t tell me 
about it. Perhaps a good rule will be just to say that if it’s really im- 
portant, for instance if it’s dangerous, you should tell me. But if it’s 
just sort of annoying or bothersome, for instance if someone is whisper- 
ing, then we won’t say anything. And if people are pushing, and it 
isn’t very serious, they can probably work it out by themselves. Any- 
Way, let’s try this rule for awhile, and see what happens.” 


ANALYSIS Analyze the interaction in this situation by referring to 
the VICS categories. Are any categories missing? 


SKILL SESSION Practice your verbal behavior by taking each 
Pupil statement in this situation which shows feeling (and most of 
them do) and accepting it in the three ways discussed in situation 1 of 
this section. The three methods of acceptance were identification, ob- 
jective reflection, and giving evidence of listening with interest. 

Discuss when it is appropriate to use these 
three methods of acceptance by applying them to the following ex- 
amples: 


_ 


+ I don’t like you. 


N 


+ This math is too hard. 


3. This is my new dress. 

4. Llost a library book. 

5. I like him. 

6. I bumped my knee and it hurts. 

7. Then she told me her side, but I didn’t believe it. 
8. TI never learn to speak French. 

- When he says that I always get mad. 


She said she didn’t do it, so then I felt better. 
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Situation 6 


Mr. Jeffries was speaking to his fifth grade 
class. “I think we need to talk about this homework situation. More 
and more I find that people are not finishing their assignments, and 
are handing in messy papers. Naturally, that’s not everyone—there 
are still many who do their work well and faithfully, But more and 
more of you do not. Now, what’s the reason?” , 

When no one responded Mr. Jeffries continued, “I’m really in- 
terested in knowing why. I think we can discuss it openly, Perhaps you 
think you have too much homework. If you think that, don’t be afraid 
to say so.” 

There was another silence, but Mr. Jeffries waited without speak- 
ing. Finally one child began, “I think it’s too much. When I come 
home from school I like to have some time to play outside before 
dinner.” 


“Me too. And I have to practice the piano, besides. Then, after I 
do my homework I never even have time to watch TV.” 


“And I have to go to religious school, so I never have enough 
time.” 


“And dancing school.” 


“ . . i 
So, many of you have a variety of things to do after school, 
summarized Mr. Jeffries, “—lessons, plus homework, plus the fact that 


you want to watch some programs, and you want to have some time 
to play.” 


“And besides that I hay 
“Me too.” 


“And, in addition to all the other things, you have chores to do. 
So—what’s the solution?” asked Mr. Jeffries. 

“Not so much homework,” came the almost unanimous respons¢ 
from the class, though a few were heard to say, “No homework.” 

“But what do you think is most important in your lives—learnins’ 
or playing and watching TV?” was Mr, Jeffries’ next question. 

“Learning,” said some resigned voices. 

“Exactly! Now all of you are old enough to see that, I’m sure 
Certainly we don’t want to cut down on our homework! We just nee 
to concentrate a little harder, perhaps, and spend our time more 
carefully, and then I’m sure we'll be able to fit everything in. Now 
let’s keep that in mind and see if we don’t improve our work. ma 


e to help set the table and do the dishes.” 
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pad we had this little discussion to clear the air. I think we were all 
elped by it. Now, let’s get on with our work for the day.” 


ae When you analyze this situation using the VICS you will 

tice that the teacher accepts the pupils’ feelings up to a certain 

re a the discussion, and then he asks a narrow question—one to 

ae pupils know society's expected answer. Then, with his next 

Biased rejects all of the pupils feelings which had been ex- 
earlier about too much homework. 


S 
oar SESSION Modify the teacher talk in this situation so that 
he final outcome of the case is different. 


Situation 7A 


Mrs. Hatfield had asked Rita Barrett, a 
to have a conference with her, be- 
] was so quiet and 
she seemed to 


a in her sixth grade class, c 
withd he was concerned about the fact that the git 
awn, She never volunteered in any discussion, 
Ave no friends, she sought out no one, and she was sought by no one. 
aes asked you to stay and talk with me, Rita, because I'm a bit 
even aa about you. You never speak in class unless I call upon you, 
< <n though I know that you always have the answers. Why don’t you 
Join in more?” 
“ 
Ws don't know, Mrs. Hatfiel 
“But you do listen to the discussion, 
es” 
ie you do know the answers. Whenever I call on you, you an- 
ell, and your tests show good work.” 


“Well, I guess I know the answers.” 
Then why don’t you speak up more? It would be good for you, 


= are would help the class. I think you would make more friends 
U spoke up too. What do you think?” 
a guess you're right.” . 
join “Well, I’m glad you agree. Then, from now on you're going to 
in more often and not be so shy.” 
_Well—1'll try.” 
Good. That's settled. Thank 


d. I guess I just don’t talk very much.” 
don’t you?” 


you for talking with me, dear.” 


to build the confidence of a stud- 


ANALY 
ALYSIS This teacher attempts 
her that she is a capable student. 


ent j 
i = 
n her class by trying to reassure 
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Notice that the teacher praises the youngster, but uses no acceptance 
of what the youngster says. Acceptance of what a person actually says, 
or of the feelings behind the statement, is probably one of the best 
ways to reassure a person and let him know that we are genuinely 
interested in him. We often tend to try to reassure people by giving 
them information or opinion or direction, but this is not necessarily 
helpful. Praise may not be reassuring either, if the person is trying to 
say that he’s worried, or that he doesn’t feel sure of himself. What we 
may do when we give information, opinion, direction, or praise is eut 
the person off by saying (without meaning to) “I am not really in- 
terested in your feelings or what you are trying to tell me.” 


SKILL SESSION Modify each of the teacher’s statements in this sit- 
uation so that they will encourage the pupil to talk. 

Role play this same conference, with the 
person playing the role of the teacher attempting to encourage the 
pupil to talk as much as possible. Several persons might role play this 
in turn before the class, or the class might divide into groups of two 


or three (the third person being the observer) and take turns with the 
various roles. 


Situation 7B 


Mrs. Thatcher was concerned about Diane 
Jefferson, because she was so quiet and withdrawn. She never volun- 
teered in her sixth grade class, and she seemed to have no friends. Mrs- 
‘Thatcher arranged to have a conference with the girl. 


“I asked you to stay and talk with me, Diane, so that we could 
get to know each other a bit better, You know that I’ve been having 
conferences with some of the children, and I usually try to get to 
everybody. Tell me—how do you think your work is going?” 

“All right.” 

“You did very well in the Science quiz. In fact you do well in 
all of your written work. You're a good student.” Í 

“Oh—I don’t know.” ; 


“What are your favorite subjects?” 
“Oh—I like everything. I guess ma 
“I've been noticing, Diane, that yi 
in class. When I call on you, you ans 


ybe I like reading best.” i 
ou hardly ever raise your ja 
wer well, and you really help ™ 
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o 7 : 5 : 
ut. You know, the more people contribute to class discussions, the 


better the discussions usually are.” 
Well, a lot of times I'd like to join in. But—I don’t know. I 


guess I'm shy or something.” 
I think many people feel that way. You know, I take a course on 
and I'm the same way. I have to 


Tuesday nights over at the college, 
make myself talk—and then I always wonder if it wouldn’t have been 


better if ’'d kept still!” 
“That’s the way I feel! After I say something, 
dumb.” 
i gi wonder why so many 
o say, Diane, is always so thoughtful. Y 
© you mind being called on?” 


Yes, sometimes. But I really 
don’t.” 


I think it sounds 


of us feel that way? But, what you have 
ou certainly never sound dumb. 


don’t. I don’t know—I do and I 


hat in order to get you started, I 


“Well, I was going to suggest tl 
I do. How would that be?” 


Ought to call on you a bit more than 
“Well—all right,” Diane agreed hesitantly. 
t And, Diane, I’m thinking of asking you to be on the committee 
© plan our parent day program. J think you'd be a big help. What 
© you say?” 


a 
“Well, I don’t know. I guess it’s okay.” 
Fine. And why don’t we have another conference next week to 


See how things are going? Thank you for talking with me, Diane.” 


ANALYSIS Identify the statements with which Mrs. Thatcher, the 
acher in this situation, accepts the feelings of the pupil. A 

Describe some of the feelings which are 
Probably behind this pupil's statements. 


verbal behavior so that she 


S 
KILL SESSION Modify this teacher's 
l in the situation seems to be 


acı n 
E PS all of the feelings which the pup! 
Pressing. 


Situation 7C 


Bla, Mrs. Cullen was concerned yore Inez 
ve one of her sixth graders, and she decided P oe a con a 
ap the girl. Inez never spoke in class unless eae upon, and she 

P€ared to have no friends among the other children. 
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“You know, Inez, that I’ve been having conferences with some of 
the children—just to get to know everyone as well as I can. fc 
why don’t you tell me a bit about yourself—what you like about 
class, and what you don’t like about it.” 

“Well, I like it.” A 

Mrs. Cullen said, “I see,” and then waited until Inez continued. 

“I guess I like some parts better than others. I like reading. 

“Um hum,” said Mrs. Cullen. 


“And I like when we write poems and stories. And I like social 
studies.” 

“Are there some parts you don’t like?” asked Mrs. Cullen. 

“I don’t think so. I really like everything. Well, I don’t like euT 
rent events too much.” Inez paused for awhile. “I don’t like it when it’s 
my turn.” 

“You feel uncomfortable about talking in front of the class.” 

“Yes, I feel kind of funny. I like to listen to the other kids, though. 
It’s really interesting. But I don’t think what I say is too good.” 


i ; t 
“You think that some of the other children have better curren 
events reports,” 


“Well, a lot of the other 
read mine, and it’s not so int 
mistakes, so I don’t want to ju 

“Reading the reports do 

“Well, I don’t want to so 

Mrs. Cullen said nothi 
continued. “I never talked 


kids can just say their reports. I always 
cresting. But I don’t want to make any 
st talk. That's why I read all my reports. 
es make us feel more secure.” 


interesting too. You're a good student, 
you know.” 

“Well, Tm not as good as Jean or Quentin, They always raise 
their hands and what they sa 


y is always good.” 
“You feel that they are better students.” 
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spent our time. I read a book about some kids who find a deserted 
island, and they keep it a secret from everybody, and they build a 
cabin there and everything. It was really good.” 

“That does sound like a good story. You read a lot of books, I 
gather.” 

“Yes, I love to read. I go to the library about three times a week, 
and I think I've read practically everything there by now. The librarian 
is my friend. She lets me help her sometimes. I’m going to be a librarian 
when I grow up.” 

“You know, Inez, now that I know that you're so keen on books, 

and that you know about libraries, I have an idea. Our school library 
is kind of a mess, and at our last staff meeting we talked about re- 
cataloging the books and putting different cards in them, so that we'll 
have a better borrowing system. If you would be willing, I think you 
could be a great help. Not everyone likes to read, you know, but books 
are important, and the more we can get everyone in our school to want 
to read, the better. What do you think?” 
: “Oh, I'd like to help, Mrs. Cullen. 
library lets me put the books away on 
know a lot about libraries. I even know h 
out,” 

“Wonderful. There’s quite a bit to do, of course, so you'll need 
to work with one or two of the other children. Tomorrow and the next 
day ru give you some time to look over the library. Then in two or 
three days we can have another meeting and think about who else 
might be on this library committee. Perhaps you'll have some names 
to suggest.” 

“Okay.” 

“I'm certainly glad we had this 
Morning.” 


The librarian at the public 
the shelves sometimes, and I 
ow to stamp the books to go 


chance to talk, Inez. See you in the 


verbal behavior in situations 


ANALYSIS How does each teacher's 
l behavior of the three pupils 


7A, 7B, and 7C directly lead to the verba 


volved? 
Classify the accepting statements of the 


ing to whether she uses identification, 


te; š r . 
acher in situation 7C accord r she us fication, | 
cates that she is listening (see situation 


Objecti = er Sai 
bjective reflection, or just indi 


in this secti 
ion). Lee 
: Find the teacher's statement of praise in 


Si ; fe 
ituation 7C and notice the pupil’s response- 
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SKILL SESSION Divide into groups of two and talk to each a 
about the greatest problem you have or think you will have in teach- 
ing. Practice pausing, and sometimes wait up to thirty seconds before 
you comment or respond to your partner. Try also to accept what 
your partner says. 


How did you feel during the periods of 
silence? 


Situation 8 


One day Mrs. Overholt found one of the 
seventh grade girls crying in the locker room. “Why, Ann, what's 
wrong?” she asked, putting her arm around the 
are you crying?” 

“I don't know,” Ann replied tearfully. 
“But you must be cr 
haps I can help you.” 


“Nobody can help,” said Ann, trying to dry her eyes. “It’s just 
that some of the girls were talking about going to Carol’s party, and 
what they were going to wear, and stuff like that.” 

“And you weren't invited.” 

“No.” 

“Then you feel quite left out.” 


“Im always left out!” was Ann’s vehement response. “They're 
always having parties and 


doing things and they never ask me. Just 
because they have more money. It’s not fair, I'm just as good as they 
are.” 


girl’s shoulder. “Why 


ying about something. If you tell me, per- 


“Well—things can’t reall 
bright side of things.” 

“But things are that bad. 
Ann, beginning to cry again. 

Mrs. Overholt patted the 
What could she do? She coul 
after-school activities. 


y be that bad, Ann, Try to look at the 


And there isn’t any bright side!” blazed 


youngster’s sho 


ulder, feeling helpless- 
dn’t tell the otl 


lers to include Ann in 


Š : ll have to get your face washed be 
cause they'll be locking UP soon,” she said as she walked with AnD 
toward the washroom. 
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ANALYSIS Analyze this situation by describing the talk, using the 
VICS categories. 

ay Can this teacher do anything besides say, 
í m sorry,”? Does she accomplish anything positive? Can teachers 
do anything in school to overcome the kind of problem this youngster 


has outside of school? 


SKILL SESSION Break into groups of two and role play other 
Possible endings, beginning with the youngster’s statement, “But things 
are that bad. And there isn’t any bright side!” 

Compare the endings of the different groups 


after the role-playing session. 


Situation 9 
“It’s time to get ready for 
Kronfield announced to his eighth grade homeroom class, to the ac- 


Companiment of groans and complaints. 
re “Not again.” “Why do we have to have music twice a week?” 
Ugh—Mrs. Turner.” These were some of the comments as the class 
Put their books into their desks. 

“I take it that music is not one © 
mented Mr. Kronfield. 

“You said it!” 

“There is one that’s better—detention,’ 


the others laughed. i 
“I should think you'd enjoy singing,” said Mr. Kronfield. 


` “Well, we wouldn't mind singing. But we hardly ever sing. And 
vhen we do, you should hear the songs she picks! 


music,” Mr. 


f your favorite subjects,” com- 


' said one of the boys as 


“Yeah—they’re the worst, man.” i s 

“Mostly all we do is sing phrases for her, while she gives us marks 
In her book.” 

“And it’s so boring that everybody else gets silly, and then she 


Starts yelling.” ae 
q “So it isn’t that you don’t like music or singing, 
On't like it this year, is that right? Have you ever spoken to Mrs. 
urner about your feelings?” 
“Are you kidding?” 
‘Thav’s all we need!” 


but that you 
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“Well, I don’t mean to tell her so that she'll be offended. But 


perhaps you could suggest some songs to her that you'd like to sing.” 
“Not with Mrs. Turner!” 


“Why don’t you ask her for us, Mr. Kronfield?” a 

“Well, I don’t want to interfere with her work. She’s a specialist 
in music, and I don’t know much about her subject. I don’t think I'd 
be too happy if she came in and tried to tell me about how to teach 
my math classes. But maybe I could find a way to tactfully mention to 
her that some of you had certain songs that you liked very much, that 
you particularly wanted her to teach to the class. Tomorrow I'll ask 
you for the names of a few songs, and then I'll see what I can do. Now 


it’s time to go—and if you behave well for the next few days she may 
be more apt to listen to your request.” 


ANALYSIS Which 


pupil statements does this teacher accept, and 
which does he respon 


d to with other VICS categories? 


SKILL SESSION Role 

about another teacher's | 
too long and are not hel 
any feelings of discomfo 
ing another teacher, 


play a situation in which pupils complain 
homework assignments, saying that they are 
pful. The teacher should try to communicate 
rt he has about his role in a discussion involv- 
but should try to accept the children’s feelings. i 

Is it possible for teachers to accept pupils 


feelings about other teachers without being unprofessional? 


Situation 10 


“Well, I don’t like school anyway, so I don't 
care if I don’t pass.” 
“Me neither. I’m 


adding that if they didn’t study they wouldn’t pass. 
“Well, you may think you want to get out and get a job now, but 
if you don’t finish high school, 8 J 


you won't get a good job,” Mr. Massey 
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= to the youngsters’ arguments. “You should know that by 
e a ten I know a kid who makes a hundred dollars a 
à and he didn’t go to no high school.” 
Yeah, and what about all them singers. They make plenty of 
Boney, and I know a lot of them don’t finish school.” 
‘And fighters, and ball players and things. They make money. A 


lot more than teachers.” 
Well, you may be able to think of some examples of people 


a a good jobs, event though they didn’t finish high school, but 
Dan a the exception,’ declared Mr. Massey. “All the statistics show 
Sune ONE education you have, the higher your salary will be.” 
“Well, I don’t believe it.” 
have ae a guy on our block went to co 
seg job. How do you like that!” 
vü It doesn’t matter what you sa 
ime study and take it seriously. If you 
ess. But in the meantime, I want all 
en who do want to study can do so. An 
ssey ended the discussion. 


llege, and he don't 


y. Education will help you, if you 
don’t want to, that’s your 
of you to be quiet so that 
d that’s enough talk,” Mr. 


pgceaaae Describe the interaction in this situation by referring to 
aite categories in the VICS. You will see that this teacher makes no 
ae to accept these pupils’ ideas or feelings, but does try to con- 
tort them that education will help them. Why do you think it is 

at people so often try to convince other people by rejecting their ex- 


Pression of feelings and their ideas, and by arguing with them? 
What might this teacher accomplish if he 


ss their ideas and feelings about 


enc 
ouraged the youngsters to expre 1 
kely that he can convince these 


s : 
she and accepted them? Is it li 
Pils that school is important? 


SKILL SESSION Modify this teacher’s responses SO that he accepts 
Nat the pupils say, but let him expr® his own point of view to them. 


SOME BRIEF EXAMPLES 

OF CONTRASTING 
COUNSELING SITUATIONS 
ng short situations are pre- 


The followi 
fferent teachers might handle 


Sen = 
ted as contrasting examples of how di 
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the same behavior. In each pair of situations contrast the verbal be- 
havior employed, and discuss the underlying assumptions of the two 
teachers and the consequences of their differing verbal behavior. 


Situation A 


“Im going to throw my painting in the 
basket. It’s terrible.” 


“Don't be silly. That’s a nice picture,” said the teacher. 

“I hate it. It’s ugly,” and the child crumpled the picture and threw 
it away. 

“We don’t do that with our pictures. You won’t be allowed to 
paint if you're going to waste paper.” 

“I'm not going to 


paint any more anyway. I can’t make anything 
good.” 


“Well, if that's the way you feel, then find something else to do.” 


Situation AA 


“Tm going to throw my painting in the 
basket. It's terrible,” 
; “Sounds as if you don’t like the picture you made this morning,” 
said the teacher, 
“It’s scribble-scrabble,” 
“Sometimes when we feel that our pictures aren’t good, we want 
to throw them away.” 


= : : her picture, anyway. Do y t this 
fe) e d . you wan 
ne?” and th child handed hi a 


S painting to the teacher and walked 
back to the easel to paint again, 


Situation B 


A child came up to the te 


“Do you like me?” acher and asked, 


“What a silly question! Of course 1 like you. I like everyone,” 
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replied the teacher. “Now go back to your chair, and don’t worry about 
such things.” 


Situation BB 


A child came up to the teacher and asked, 
“Do you like me?” 
“Are you worried because you think I don’t like you?” 
“Sometimes you don’t like me because I make noise.” 
“You feel that when I tell you to be more quiet, I don't like you.” 
“Well Z like you.” 
“We do worry about whether or not people like us, don’t we? I'm 
glad you like me—and you know what? J like you too. Knowing that 
People care about us is a nice feeling, isn’t it?” 


Situation C 


«J don’t think my Halloween costume is 
very good, do you?” a child asked her teacher. 
“Why, I think it's lovely. It’s very original.” 
“I hate it, It’s junky.” ‘ X 
“That’s a foolish thing to say. It’s a very nice costume. 
“Well, I think it’s icky. I don’t think the parade will be any fun. 


Situation CC 


“j don't think my Halloween costume is 
vay good, do you?” a child asked her teacher. £ 
“You feel that your costume isn’t nice eee ais 
“Well, some of the other kids might have better ones. 
€ “People do worry about whether or not they'll look as good as 
Veryone else.” ; ; ; 
“Do you like my wand? I think the silver star is wah 
“You look like a real fairy princess with that w 1 n aa 
“I made that myself. I can hardly wait for the parade to start. 


don’t you?”. 
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Situation D 


“Do you think the fifth grade will like our 
lay?” . m 
P TuThe main thing is that we worked hard, and we did our eee 
replied the teacher. “We hope that the other class will like the P T 
naturally, and that’s why we invited them. But as I said, we have don 
our best and that’s all we really should be concerned about. 


Situation DD 


“Do you think the fifth grade will like out 
play?” 
“I guess we all feel kind of 
replied the teacher, 
“Yeah, what if I forget my lines?” 


“Me too. What if I forget the lines or something like that?” 
“I suppose everyone w 


ho's in a play begins to worry about pa 
will happen when the play is actually performed,” the teacher com 
mented. 


worried about how the play will go, 


“I remember in the third grade we were in a play and I was 50 
scared I had a stomach-ache.” 


“When we worry about things sometimes we actually become sick 
over them,” said the teacher, 


“Everybody feels scared when they’re in plays and things.” 
“Yeah, that’s why we feel nervous,” 
“I hope everybody likes us,” 
“We do feel nervous, and that’s certainly common, because We 
want the audience to like w 


hat we've done. We worry about what 
other people think of us, don’t we? But we've worked hard, and T'™ 
pretty sure the other class will like our play,” came the teacher’s final 
remark, 


Situation E 


“I don’t think my story is too good.” 
“Then maybe you better work a little more on it,” said the teache™ 


“But I finished it,” 
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“Well it’s probably fine. Read it to us and don’t worry. Nobody is 
perfect.” 


Situation EE 


“I don’t think my story is too good.” 

“You feel that perhaps your story isn’t good enough?” asked the 
teacher, 

“Well, it might be good, but maybe some kids won’t like it.” 
_ “Everyone feels sometimes that his work isn’t as good as he wishes 
1t were.” 

“Yeah, that’s the way I am,” said another child. 

“Well, I'll read it anyway. You can see how it is.” 

“Fine. We'll all listen,” said the teacher. 


Situation F 
“Do you think the tests will be hard?” 
“I don’t think so,” replied the teacher. “We've prepared carefully 
for them, and I think we'll do well. There's nothing to worry about.” 


“But what if we don’t do well?” ; 
“Believe me, we have nothing to worry about. We'll be all right, 


and if we don’t do well, at least we will have tied. Worrying won't 
help, so just relax and think of something else.” 


Situation FF 


“Do you think the 


“You feel kind of worried about the tests, 
teacher, 


tests will be hard?” 
I guess,” responded the 


“Yes. What if I don’t do well? Maybe I won't pass or something.” 
d the teacher. 


“You're worried about failing,” said cl 
“Oh, I guess I'll pass okay. And I did study. 


“You think you'll be all right, then,” the teacher said. 
“Well, I've done a lot of studying. I think I'll be okay. I always 


w 
Orry about tests.” 


“A lot of people do, I guess,” Was the teacher's final comment. 
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Situation G 


“I don’t know what to do about my high 
school course. My mother wants me to sign up for the academic pro- 
gram, but I’m not sure if I should.” AE 

“Well, of course you should take the academic program,” sai 
the teacher. “What else would you take?” 

“I don’t know. That’s the har 
I can do it.” 


“But that’s ridiculous, J 


dest program, and I'm not sure if 


ane. Of course you can do it—a a 
girl like you. Certainly you'll take the academic course, and you 
do well in it. Now don't even think about anything else.” 


“Well, I suppose I'd better sign up for that. 1 guess I don’t have 
any choice, anyway.” 


Situation GG 


“I don't know what to do about my high 


school course. My mother wants me to sign up for the academic pro 
gram, but I’m not sure if I should.” 


Do you think 


É am?” asked the teacher. 
“Well, the academic 


program is the hardest one, and I'm not 
an do the work. Maybe I should take the 
general course.” 

“I guess you're a little worried about the academic program.” 

“Well, all the smartest kids will probably take that course, and 
maybe I won’t do so well.” 

“We do feel worried about gettin 
everyone else in the class will be very 
in school, don’t you, Jane?” 


“Yes. And my mother always wants me to get very good marks. 
I do now, but what if I don't wh I coy. ” 
en I get to high school? 


“Are you afraid that you won’t please your mother?” 

“Well, she's so fussy. But I Suppose I could do the work. I want to 
80 to college, and I know I should take the academic course for that.” 

“You think that perhaps you'll be Okay in the academic program.” 


“I think so. If I try I'm pretty sure I'll be okay. Thanks for help- 
ing me.” 


§ good grades if we think that 
smart. And you like to do well 


ANALYSIS You will have seen that although the te 


acher in the first 
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of each of these pairs of situations tries to support the pupil or pupils, 
the attempted reassurance is not necessarily successful. Each teacher's 
message is that there’s nothing to worry about or that it’s pointless to 
worry. Saying this often rejects the feelings expressed by pupils, be- 
cause their comments are either ignored or rejected. These teachers 
are saying. “I won't listen to your feelings; they are not important; 
don’t go on.” Yet each teacher undoubtedly believes that he is using 
reassuring verbal behavior. Most people try to reassure others in this 
there’s nothing to worry about” manner, but it is often not the best 
approach, 
Certain kinds of praise may actually pro- 
duce defensive reactions on the part of the person being praised. If a 
youngster is feeling upset, angry, Or otherwise defensive, then praise 
may have a negative effect upon him. And the more a child has met 
with rejection, the more defensive he will probab 
unable he may be to accept the kind of praise w 


competent, you have nothing to worry about.” 
Remember that acceptance of feeling is not 
eling completely, since 


ly be, and the more 
hich says, “You are 


8 P $ 4 
Synonymous with praise. Praise often ignores fe: 
it i 7 : . . 

t is usually directed toward behavior or ideas. 


ing statesments in two ways. 


SKILL SESSION React to the follow 
hing to worry about.” 


Se try to reassure the speaker that “there's not 
e second instance, accept his feelings. 

LI might not be promoted. 

I bet I won’t make the team. 

My dress isn’t as nice as hers. 

Do you think she likes me? 

Tm afraid of the dark. i 
The paper I wrote isn’t very good. f 
I never do anything right. 
I might make a mistake wh 
How will I ever learn all this stuff? 


N 


en I’m on the stage. 


OPNA 
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CHAPTER 9 


Evaluating 


Two of the teaching activities defined in 
this book may be carried Out as “teacher acts” as well as “teaching 
activities”—that is, they may be carried out apart from pupils. Plan- 
ning is one of these, and evaluating the other, When teachers fill out 
report cards or write cumulative records, they are evaluating pupils, 
but they are not engaged in teaching activities, which means that 
they are not engaged interactively with pupils in the classroom. 

Just as the goal in disciplining is pupil self- 
discipline, so the goal for sound evaluation should be realistic self- 
evaluation, If pupils are to evaluate themselves realistically they must 
have practice, and must share in the determined criteria. And when 


pupils evaluate experiences they have had, teachers must take care to 
permit honest evaluation, 


help pupils learn, teacher e 
mind. If the teacher's task i: 


helpful—it must lead to fu 
social, emotional or cognitive. 


The situations, skill sessions, and analyses 
s chapter were written to help you increase 


intentions are a 
nation, analysis an 


your evaluating skills; 
enough. Skill is needed, 
practice. 


Situation 1A 


Miss Dale began the discussion of a visit 
to the firehouse with her first grade class by saying, “We certainly had 
a good time at the firehouse yesterday. Let's Spend some time today 
talking about what happened and what we have learned. Who would 
like to tell us something he particularly liked about the trip?” 
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t 


“Tm gonna be a fireman.” 

“Me, too.” 

“So am I.” 

“You can’t be—you're a girl.” 

“I wonder why so many of you want to be firemen?” asked Miss 
Dale. 

“You get to ride fast on the truck.” 

“And because you can wear the hat and the boots.” 

“I want the axe.” 

“You can slide down the pole.” 

“And you can climb high ladders and you can use the hose.” 

“And,” Miss Dale asked, “why would you like to do those things?” 

“Because it’s fun,” came the answer. 

“I guess it would be exciting to ride on the fast fire truck, 
Wear a fireman's uniform and all the other things you mentioned. And 
you know, another nice thing about being a fireman is that you have 
a chance to help people, and that’s a good feeling to have about the 
work you do. Do any of you think that someday girls might be able 
to work as firemen?” 

“Naw. You have to be a man.” 

“There’s no girl firemen.” 


“You have to be strong.” 
“Well, a lot of jobs which used to be held only by men are now 


held by women. Did you know that?” asked Miss Dale, “At one time 
there were no women doctors or lawyers. And there weren't any 
Policewomen, but you know that there are now because one visited 
Us here in our classroom. So perhaps someday we will have firewomen 
—who knows. Women usually aren’t as strong as men, but there might 
be some work they could do. Can you think of something that a fire- 
Woman could do?” 


“Well, they could drive the tr 
Once,” 


“All right. Now, do you remember that the fi 
about fire prevention?” inquired Miss Dale. 
“Yeah—I didn't like that.” 
“Me neither. I don’t even know what he was talking about.” 


“That part was no good.” ; 
“Perhaps he did spend a bit long on that. You know, I think he . 


May have thought you children were older than you really are, be- 
Cause you listened so quietly, and so he talked to you about things 
hat were rather hard to understand. But really, all he was saying was 


and 


uck. I saw a lady driving a truck 


reman talked to us 
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that we need to be very careful about fire, and never play with matches 
or with the stove. Fire can be very dangerous and so it has to be used 
with great care. 

“Now,” continued Miss Dale, “what are some of the things we 
learned during our trip? Later on we'll write some of these things 


down, but for now let's just talk. Who wants to tell us something that 
he learned?” 


“We learned the names of the different e 


quipments.” 
“Yes, we learned about the equipment. Now, what were some of 
the things called that we saw and what were they used for? . . .” 
ANALYSIS 


Describe the talk in this situation using the VICS cate- 
gories. What categories are missing? Notice that the teacher sometimes 
asks questions after children’s contributions without responding first 
by accepting or rejecting their contributions. This is often a good way 
to encourage discussion. It is not necessary to comment directly on what 
pupils have said in order to encourage wide participation. 


SKILL SESSION Practice asking questions which are designed to 
encourage continued pupil talk after each of the following statements: 
1. Policemen can help you if you're lost, 


2. People should vote because it’s their responsibility to help elect 
good leaders. 


- You give a letter to the post office, and then they deliver it. 


That report was good because they worked so hard on it. 


5. Storekeepers are important because they sell things that people 
need. 


7. If you can’t do arithmeti 
a store. 


Situation 1B 


“Boys and irls,” i i to 
her first grade class, ‘a like to talk nae 6p al aa 


3 5 he trip we made yesterday 
to the firehouse, First of all, let's list some of i things eee 
larly enjoyed. Who wants to begin?” = 
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“I liked when the man slided down the pole. I want to do that.” 

“Me too.” 

“We say ‘slid,’ not ‘slided,’” corrected Miss Hastings. “Suppose 
I write ‘Things We Liked At The Firehouse’ here on the board, and 
I'll put ‘Watching the fireman slide down the pole’ right under that. 
What else?” 

“I liked when they let us ring the bell.” 

“All right. I’ll put down, ‘Ringing the fire truck bell.’” 

“I liked the part when he let us sit up in the seat.” 

“Good. I'll write ‘Sitting in the fire truck.’ What else?” 

“I’m going to be a fireman when I grow up.” 

“Me too.” 

“So am I.” 

“Wait a minute. Did you all raise your hands? And you aren’t 
aking a list of what we liked at the 
firehouse. Now pay attention. Anyone else have anything? How about 
the talk the fireman gave us about fire prevention. I’m sure we liked 
that. I'll put down, ‘Learning about fire prevention.’ Anyone else? 
Well, I think that’s enough of a list. Now I'll put this on chart paper 
and we can read it over tomorrow and for the next few days. Let’s 
look at the board now, and see how well we can read what we have 


written! Charles, will you start?” 


Sticking to the topic. We're m 


ANALYSIS Analyze this situation by using the VICS categories and 
compare the interaction with that in situation 1A. 

What seems to be the major goal of the 

teacher in situation 1A? In situation 1B? 

The teacher's verbal behavior in situation 

can begin pupils on the road to dis- 

t really interested in hearing about 

classroom questions seem, on the 


1B is an example of how teachers 
covering that teachers are often no 
the ideas and feelings which their 
Surface, to call for. 


uative teacher statements into 


SKILL SESSION Change these eval 
agher and Aschner’s definition 


broad evaluative questions using Gall 
of an evaluative question (see pages 26-28): 

l. Tm sure we liked that. 

2. We certainly had a good time, didn’t we? 

3. The early settlers were a brave and hardy lot. 


4. That report was excellent. 
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5. If we don’t listen, we won’t learn. 
6. Wasn’t that a good story? 


7. Don’t you think you should add some brighter colors to that 
picture? 


8. This experiment will be interesting. 
9. Your behavior today was particularly good. 


10. Spelling is important, so be sure to study your words well. 


Situation 2A 


Each of the reading groups in Mrs. Pass- 
man’s second grade class had had its turn with her during the reading 


| period, and now after the children had a brief game for relaxation 
she asked them to continue with their seat-work activities, while she 
took a few minutes to review the workbook assignments for the day 
with these groups which had had such work. 

She began with one group by saying, “Let’s all look at page 22. 
Loren, will you tell us what we were to do on this page?” 

“We had to read the words in this column and then draw a line 
from a word here to a word in that column.” 

“Yes, we were to draw a line from the words in the left-hand 
column to the appropriate color words in the right-hand column. Now, 
let’s check our work. Would you read the first word, Jean,” requested 
Mrs. Passman, “and tell us which word you drew your line to.” 

“The word is ‘cloud’ and I drew the line to the color ‘white.’ ” 

“So the word is ‘cloud’ and we know that the color of clouds is 
usually white,” said Mrs. Passman. “But let’s look closely at that word 
‘white.’ Some of you were caught on this one, because this page is 
tricky. I'm going to put ‘white’ and another word up here on the 


board. They look very much alike, Now—which one is ‘white?’ Yes, 
this one. And what does this other word Say? Does anyone know?” 
“While.” 


“Yes. Now, how can you tell w 


“Because I hear the ‘t’ in ‘white,’ and I hear the T in ‘while’ ” 
“Good. Does everyone hear that difference, and see the difference? 
‘White,’ ‘while,’ ” pronounced Mrs. Passman slowly, as she pointed to 
the words and their differences, “See how much they look alike, but 
how important the difference is, We have to be careful to look all the 


hich is which?” 
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way across the word to be sure of what it says. Now that we’ve done 
this first one, take a few minutes to look carefully over your other 
words, because many of them look almost alike, and you have to be 
very careful not to be caught. I'll go to another group, and then come 
back to you when you've had time to check your work.” 


ANALYSIS Usually children’s answers contain something in them 
that is correct or logical. When giving corrective feedback, or leading 
children toward more appropriate responses, it may be helpful to 
accept that part of the child’s statement which makes sense. For in- 
stance, if a child reads the word ‘while’ as ‘white,’ the teacher might 
say; ‘These words do look quite a bit alike, but ‘white’ has one letter 
in it which ‘while’ does not. What is it?’ and then lead the pupil to 
correct his own mistake. It is often good pedagogy to help a child 


correct his own error, instead of calling on another youngster who 
already knows the answer. In fact, calling on someone else may be 


harmful to the pupil who has made the error. 


SKILL SESSION Change the following teacher comments so that 
statement, and then add 


they accept what is logical in the pupil's 
statements that will help the child arrive at a more appropriate re- 
sponse, or explain the reasons for his response. 


Pupil That word is “Daddy.” 


Teacher If you were looking, you would know it said “Father.” 


Pupil Three times three is six. 
Teacher Who can help Jane? 
Pupil In summer the sun is closer to the earth. 
refully you would not give 


Teacher If you had read the chapter ca 
the wrong answer. 


Pa ge A rectangle is the same as a square. 
eacher A square has four equal sides. 
Pupil To lecture is to scold someone. 

rd means here. 


Teacher That's not what the wor 


Pupil I don’t think Tim was happy. , 
eacher That’s not right. The story tells us he was. 


rs in a day. 


Pupil There are twelve hou , 
four hours in a day. 


Teacher No. There are twenty- 
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Situation 2B 


Monday morning Mrs. Tilden passed back 
to her second graders the reading workbooks which she had collected 
from them on the previous Friday. She then assigned seat work for two 
reading groups and asked the third group to open their workbooks 
to page 22 so that they could look over what they had done. 

“Many of you did poorly on these pages, and I don’t know why. 
We went over everything beforehand, and you should have been able 
to do this work. You weren't paying close enough attention. I think 
that some of you think it’s enough to just get through the pages. But 
it’s important to get the answers right. Now look at page 22. You were 
supposed to draw the lines from the words in the left-hand column to 
the proper words in the right-hand column. What is the first word?” 


“Cloud.” 
“And what are you supposed to draw the line to?” asked Mrs. 
Tilden. 


“White.” 


“Yes. Not ‘while’ as many of you did, but ‘white,’ And the next 
word, ‘sky.’ Where should you draw the line?” When a child said 


“blue,” Mrs. Tilden continued, “All right. Most of you had that one 
right. What about the word ‘grass’?” 


“Green.” 


“Yes, it should have been ‘green,’ not ‘greed,’ Many of you just 
aren't looking at the words. You know that grass is green, Now how 
about the next word, ‘sun’, |, .” 


ANALYSIS Compare the interaction in this situation with that in 
situation 2B, 


What assumptions do the teachers in these 

two cases seem to have about how children’s work should be evaluated? 

otice that one teacher holds the evalua- 

er the pupils’ work is completed than the 

other. What effect do you think this will have on the improvement 
of the pupils’ future work? 


SKILL SESSION Sometimes teachers will art 
of a pupil’s statement, and yet j ane oo ig 
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For instance, a pupil might say, “Washington, D.C. is the capital of 
the United States and it is in Virginia.” The teacher might respond 
by saying, “Washington is our capital. It’s right on the border of the 
State of Virginia. Would you go to the map and trace the border of 
both Virginia and Maryland and tell us if Washington falls within the 


border of either of those states?” 
Accept what is appropriate in the following 


pupil statements, without rejecting anything, and then help the child 
to a better response. 


1. A quart is larger than a pint because it takes three pints to make a 
quart. 


2. Four times six is ten. 

3. Mothers don’t have jobs. They stay home and work there. 
4. New York is larger than Texas. 

5. The moon is bigger than the planets. 


Situation 3 


Mr. Anson had passed the arithmetic tests 
back to his third grade class after correcting them. “Boys and girls, 
now that we have this test in front of us, I think we have a pretty 
good idea of how we are doing with the multiplication tables. Mile 
do you think? Do we need more practice, or are we ready to move on? i 


“I need more practice.” 

“I know the tables now.” 

“I need more time on the sevens tables.” 

“I need practice on the nines.” s 

“I want to do something else. I know these. 

“Some people think they're ready to go on, and others want more 
time on the tables. I think we're going to have to split up for a while. 
How shall we work that out?” asked Mr. Anson. 

e all the sevens people in one place and the people 


“We could hav ; 
place, and the fives in a place, and 


who don’t want help in another 
like that.” EE E s 

“Good suggestion,” agreed Mr. Anson. “Let's start by having the 
People who want more help come over into this part of the room. 
The rest of you move over to this side and I'll get you started on 
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something else. While I do that, you other people can be studying 


your tables—you can use the buddy system if you are very quiet about 
it.” 


ANALYSIS When the teacher in this situation asks children to eval- 
uate their ability to handle the multiplication tables, they know that 


they can respond honestly and not be reprimanded. Why is it that so 
often when teachers ask such questions as, 


stand now?” children are reluctant to say th 
Why do you think that teachers often ma 
courage children from asking for aid, ev 
of the teacher is to help children learn? 


“Does everybody under- 
at they need more help? 
ke statements which dis- 
en though the primary task 


SKILL SESSION The following teacher statemen 
courage pupils from asking for help. Modify these st 
children would feel very free to request needed assis 


ts probably dis- 

atements so that 

tance. 

1. We'll have to move on now if were going to cover everything. 

2. No more time for questions. If you don’t understand you'll have 
to listen more carefully in the future. 


3. Now, if we've paid attention I’m sure we understand. 


4. That chapter makes everything very clear, 


5. We've gone over this so many times, 


I can’t understand how there 
can still be questions, 


6. If this class would listen more, 


there wouldn’t be so much need to 
ask for help. 


Sttuation 4 


“How would you say you behaved in the 
lunchroom today?” Mrs. Thornton asked her third grade class. 


“Terrible. Some kids were awful noisy.” 

“Yeah, and Johnny rolled an €gg up and down the table.” 

“Mr. Carey had to yell at us three times, 
stay in after they were through.” 

“Now why do you think this is happening?” 

“Well, I didn’t do anything. Me 

“I didn’t do nothing either. So 
everyone.” 


and he made some kids 


asked Mrs. Thornton. 
and Mary Jane were quiet.” 
me of the kids are noisy, but not 
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f “But when Mr. Carey reports your behavior, he doesn’t say ‘some 
children’; he says to me, ‘Mrs. Thornton, your class was very noisy 
today.’ Because as far as he is concerned our whole table is noisy. Now 
what can we do about it?” 

“Well, we should be quiet.” 

“Why should we be quiet?” inquired Mrs. Thornton. 

“Because the lunchroom gets to sound terrible and it’s not nice 
to eat in so much noise.” 

“You can always say the reasons why you should be quiet during 
lunchtime. But you continue to be noisy. Now why is this?” asked 
Mrs. Thornton. 

“Because it’s fun to make noise sometime.” 

“Who wants to be quiet all the time!” 

“Well, I guess it is fun for children to make noise sometime. But 
you just can’t continue to make noise in the lunchroom. None of our 
past resolutions have worked, so this time I'm going to suggest a dif- 
ferent seating arrangement, and make an absolute rule that you can 
talk only to the people on each side of you, and then only in a very 
soft voice. Now let’s work out the arrangement of who will sit next to 
whom, I’ll let you help plan it out, but if this doesn’t work, I won't 
consult you next time—and we'll have to have much more drastic 


Measures,” 


on by referring to the 


ANALYSIS Analyze the talk in this situati h 
ollowed by rejection in 


VICS categories. Find examples of acceptance fi 
this evaluation session. 


om session in which the teacher 
o whom in the lunchroom, and 
f the pupils—one who 
ho is quiet, and so 


SKILL SESSION Role play a classro 
and children decide who will sit next t 
Why. Assign certain characteristics to some © 
talks a great deal, someone who is silly, someone W 
forth. 


Situation 5A 
“I have the spelling tests from yesterday to 
give back to you,” declared Mrs. Travers to her fourth grade class, 
‘so put away your reading books while I give them out. Let’s see how 
Wwe’ve done now. Raise your hand to show how many you have right. 


All right? One wrong? Two wrong? Three? Four? Five? More than 
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five? Now, let's go over the words. Walt, you spell the first word for 
us. And listen carefully, boys and girls, so that you will learn the right 
way.” 

“Something, s-o-m-t. . . . 

“Wrong. If you had studied harder and paid more attention you 
wouldn’t be constantly making mistakes. I’ve told you that over and 
over again. Chris, you spell that word for us.” 

“Something, s-o-m-e-t-h-i-n-g.” 

“Good. Chris pays attention, Walt, and that’s why he has it right. 
Next word, Ida,” requested Mrs. Travers, 

“Really, r-e-a-l-y.” 


” 


“No, Ida, you're another person who continually misspells the 
words, week after week. When you should be studying your words you 


just dream or fool around. Who can spell that one properly for 
us? .. 2” 


ANALYSIS Describe the talk in this situation by referring to the 
categories in the VICS, 


How do you think children feel about this 
kind of teacher? 


What effect do you think a teacher’s evalua- 
tion of a pupil's work has on the pupil when the evaluation is public; 
for instance, when children are asked how many words they have 
right, or what grades they received, or how many books they have 


read so far? Might this cause children to cheat? How can teachers help 
children to improve their work without holding up other pupils as 
examples of behavior to emulate or shun? 


SKILL SESSION Change the teacher statements in this situation to 
remove the rejection from them, 


and make them into helping state- 
ments, 


Sttuation 5B 


f Mrs. Quentin had just finished dictating 
the spelling words for Group One's weekly test in her fourth grade. 
““Now let's see how we've done. Mary, 


t k will you please pass out the 
red pencils for marking, and let’s put all other pens and satis away. 
Who would like to spell the first word for us while I put them on the 
board? Ben?” 
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“Nothing, n-o-t-h-i-n-g.” 

“Good. Check your paper now and if you didn’t spell the word 
correctly, write the proper spelling beside the word with your red 
pencil. Next, Tom,” said Mrs. Quentin as she continued to call on 
children whose hands were raised. 

“Anything, a-n-y-t-h-i-n-g.” 

“Fine, Harriet.” 

“Something, s-o-m-t-h-i-n-g.” 

“That's close, but you've left out one letter. I noticed as I walked 
around that several of you made the same error. Harriet, how is ‘some’ 
spelled?” 

“Oh! Something, s-o-m-e-t-h-i-n-g.” 

“Yes. I think many of you were thinking of dropping the ‘e’ as we 
do in ‘ing’ words,” noted Mrs. Quentin. “But in this case we keep the 
ʻe? Next, Ollie.” 

“Everything, e-v-e-r-y-t-h-i-n-g.” 

“Good. Marion, will you be next?” 

When the children had finished reviewing their work, Mrs. Quen- 
tin said, “Let’s take a moment to look over our papers. I see that many 
of us have done extremely well. If you missed any words add them 
next week’s list so that you can study them again. You people are 
really advancing in your spelling ability—and it shows in Jori m 
and your other written work. All right, now—Jack will m o 
the red pencils? I'll take the papers to look over, and you'll have them 


back tomorrow.” 


ANALYSIS What seem to be this teacher’s assumptions omni 

i a ion: 

Tole of pupils in the evaluative process? Compare the rae 

Of the teacher in this situation with those of es teacher ae j 
i N. i primar 

5A about the purpose of evaluation. W hat ts the P ; v2 irk 
€valuating children’s work or behavior? What role shou 


play in the evaluation process? 


SKILL SESSION Sometimes teachers give children directions which 


they know the children can carry out, or which they ween oe 
ike to carry out. At other times, teachers may a Ae seat 
things which they cannot do, or do not want A o. ee aa pr 
rections given by the two teachers in sanan A Ea H p 
any directions given by either teacher which yo 


Stated in more helpful form. 
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Situation 6 


As they walked to school together a group 


of Mr. Norton’s fourth graders discussed the report cards they would 


receive that day. 
“I wonder if I'll be promoted.” 
“I hope I will be.” 
“Last time I got all A’s and on 
time.” 
“I got an A in English all year. Maybe I'll get A again.” 
“I hope I get A in arithmetic again.” 


“He keeps giving me C in arithmetic, but I don’t think it’s fair. 
as good as plenty of other kids,” 


“My mother said if I get a good report, she'll get me a surprise.” 
“I hate report cards. I never do good in anything.” 


“Me neither. Hey, there's the bell,” and the group ran into the 
school, 


e B. I wonder what I'll get this 


I do 


Later that morning, as Mr. N 
said, “The marks on these cards 
I'm sure you all know what you d 
good sports. And there’s no need 
take them home with you, and let’ 


orton gave out the report cards he 
are yours—you have earned them. 
€serve, so let’s take what we get like 


to compare with anyone else. Just 
s have no fuss,” 


ANALYSIS It is not uncommon for ch 
quality of their own work until an appr. 
teacher. Often pupils are given no tool 
their own efforts. In fact, youngsters of 
doing well is to please adults, 


ildren to be unaware of the 
aisal is forthcoming from the 
s, no methods for evaluating 
ten think that the reason for 
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SKILL SESSION What are some questions which teachers might ask 
of children to encourage them to evaluate their own work realistically? 

Suggest some questions that teachers might 
ask to encourage children to express their feelings about grades they 
have received? As you ask these questions keep in mind that teachers 
should be willing to modify the curriculum according to the com- 
Position of the class and its individual members. 


Situation 7 
It was ten minutes before the dismissal bell, 
and Mr. Blair and his fifth grade class usually spent this time look- 
ing back over the day’s happenings. 
ži “Who has something to say about today’s activities?” asked Mr. 
alr, 

“I don’t think everybody should have to play with the other kids 
at recess time. Me and Jane don’t like to play softball or those games. 
We'd rather play jump-rope or something like that, and not have to 
do what everybody does,” said Myra. 

“But if everybody doesn’t play then we never have enough for the 
game,” countered Bill. 

“Besides, some people don’t have anything to do, and who wants 
to just run around. I like it when everybody plays the same thing,” 
came from Elena. 

| “Well, I don’t,” Adam disagreed. “We could play marbles if we 
didn’t have dodge ball and those things.” 

“Can anyone suggest a compromise? S 
both those who want free play and those w 
Quired Mr. Blair. 

“Why don’t we have every 
Week, and the next week everybody cou 
8ested Ross, 
ie “Or we could have organized 

‘day, and free play on Tuesday 

“Both of these suggestions W 


omething that will satisfy 
ho want group play?” in- 


body together in group games one 
ld do what they want,” sug- 


things on Monday, Wednesday, and 
and Thursday,” said Bill. 

ould help us. Ross, your idea will 
take care of each side, and perhaps having both activities within one 
Week as Bill suggests will provide more variety. I see a lot of heads 
nodding agreement. All right then,” Mr. Blair continued, “we'll see 
W that plan works. Now I'd like to bring something up for discus- 
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sion. And that is the way we're behaving during arithmetic group 
time. You know we've spoken about talking with someone if it’s 
absolutely essential and if you can keep your voice to a whisper. Those 
whispers are getting awfully loud. What seems to be the problem? 

“Willie is always talking, and not about his work either. And he 
bothers me and I can’t work,” complained Ada. “He fools around too 
much.” 


“I do not,” reacted Willie. “But sometimes I finish everything and 
there's nothing to do.” 
“What are we supposed to do if we finish our assigned work? 


Willie, can you read that chart up there as a reminder,” requested 
Mr. Blair. 


Willie read, 


WHEN YOU FINISH YOUR WORK 


Read a library book. Study your spelling words. Write a story. 


Pick a work paper from the grab bag. Draw a picture. 


“But I'm tired of those things,” Willie remarked. 

“I'm sorry if you're tired of them, Willie, but you must be quiet 
anyway. We don’t have time right now, but perhaps we do need 19 
come up with some new ideas for things to do when our work is 
finished,” Mr. Blair speculated. “Let's speak about that in the morn- 
ing. However, I want everyone to keep talk down to an absolute 
minimum during arithmetic time, and the level of talk must not be 


above a low whisper. Now, the bell's going to ring in three minutes, 
so let's get ready for home.” 


ANALYSIS Analyze the interacti 


: on in this situation by referring to 
the VICS categories. Does the teac! 


her use any rejecting statements? 


What do you think of the idea of evaluating 
the school day with pupils? 


. . à ar 
habit of speaking after each pupi 
to break. However, if one consid 


: A portant for pupils te 
interact with each other, then the habit can be ended 

A Role play a situation in which the teacher 
does not speak until at least two i 


pupils have spoken. This may mea” 
that there will be periods of sil ar a miy 
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tpn jen a a tierce tore pape participation, he 
a a a pupils have spoken. For the content 
of the discussion perhaps you might evaluate a trip to a bottling plant 
or to the post office, or you might evaluate a music period or any 
school activity, or you might want to evaluate the class in which you 
are currently participating. 


Situation 8A 


Mr. Smolen passed out a test to his fifth 
grade class and said, “Now let's read over the questions together to be 
sure that there's no doubt about what they say. We've discussed all of 
these things in class, and you should know the answers. Grace, will 
you read the first two.” 

“1 Who debated against Lincoln in a famous series o 
before the Civil War? 2. Where was John Brown’s raid?’ ” 

“Good. Any questions about those? Next two, Hank.” 

“<3 What started the Civil War? 4. Who was the most famous 
Southern general?’ ” 

“Fine. Any questions? Next two, Alice.” 

““® Which side had more people and wealth? 6. Which side 
hoped Britain would intervene in her favor?’ ” 

“All right. Next two, Chris.” 

“7. Who won the battle between 
8. How long did the Civil War last?’ ” 

“Good. Last two, Heidi.” 
i “9. Where did the surrender take plac 

e Civil War end? ” 

“Good. Now are there any questions 

can begin.” 


f debates 


the Monitor and the Merrimac? 


e? 10. In what year did 


about this test? Then we 


ANALYSIS You will notice that all the questions asked by this 


clier are classified as cognitive memory questions according to the 
allagher and Aschner system (see pages 26-28). What is actually 
€valuated when these kinds of questions are asked? 


SKILL SESSION Take each question asked by the teacher in this 
Situation and modify it so that it falls into one of the three other 


allagher and Aschner categories. 
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Situation 8B 


“Let’s read over the test questions to be 
sure that everyone understands them. Some deal with things we ve 
discussed in class, but some will cause you to do some new thinking, I 
hope,” said Mr. Ponti to his fifth grade class. “Gus, would you read the 
first question.” 

“ “1. What were some of the causes of the Civil War?’ ” 

“I have a question about that,” said one of the children. “Shall 
we just list causes, or shall we discuss them?” 

“You don’t have to discuss them,” replied Mr. Ponti. “Just put 
down some of the reasons which resulted finally in the Civil War. 
The teacher looked around to see if anyone had further questions and 
then asked another child to read the next question. 

“2. What were some of the reasons why the North won and the 
South was defeated in the Civil War?’ ” 

“Any problems about that one? Again—you won't discuss the 
reasons. Next question, Mildred.” 

“3, Why is it sometimes said 

“All right up to here?” 
have a choice in answerin 
4a or 4b.” 


“You mean everybody has to answer questions 1, 2, and 3; but 
we only take one out of 4a or 4b?” 


“Right. So you'll all have only four answers, in all, on your pa 
pers. Arthur, will you read 4a and 4b?” 

“ ‘4a. How might our countr 
than the North had won the Ci 
might have been taken to 
fought.’ ” 


“Any questions? Well, if there are any as you go along, I'll be 
right up here. Now let's get started,” 


s” 
that both sides lose in every war? 

asked Mr. Ponti. “Now notice that you 
g the next two questions. You can take either 


y be different now if the South rather 
vil War? 4b. Suggest some steps that 
prevent the Civil War from ever being 


ANALYSIS Analyze the questions 
this situation, using the Gallagher 
what it is that Mr. Ponti tries to ev. 
teacher in situation 8A, attempts to 


asked by Mr, Ponti, the teacher ise 
and Aschner categories. Compare 
aluate with what Mr. Smolen, thé 
evaluate, 

SKILL SESSION Give some info 


3 E r 
rmation about the Civil War, O 
any other topic, and then develop 


i e- 
a narrow question from that stat 
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ment. Then go on to develop a broad question from the very same 
statement. For example, a teacher might give the following informa- 
tion: 

“Some of the Indians in the United States 
build their homes from adobe, some from skins, and some from logs.” 
He then might ask this narrow question: “What are some of the 
materials which the Indians used in building their homes?” He might 
ask the broad question, based on the same information: “How did 
the Indians decide what to use for materials when they built their 


homes?” 


Situation GA 


Mr. Brooks’ sixth grade class was giving 
social studies reports, and as each child finished, the class spent some 


time talking about the report. 
“How many of you liked that report?” asked Mr. Brooks when 
James had finished. “What did you think was good about it, Nan?” 
“Well, I thought it was interesting, and I liked the way he gave it.” 
“Anyone else have a comment?” inquired Mr. Brooks. “Yvonne. 
“I think he could have spoken louder.” 
“All right. Anyone else? No. Then would you please be next, 
Susan?” 
When Susan had completed her report, Mr. Brooks said, “Thank 
you, Susan. How many of you liked Susan’s report? Barry, what did 
You like about it?” 
_ “I thought it was a good report. I think she put a lot of work 
Into it.” 
“Anyone else? Blake.” 
“I thought she made it interesting.” 


“John.” f ee 
“I think she might have had more about the industries. 


“Anyone else? Then who would like to be next? Nan.” a 
Mr. Brooks thanked Nan when she had finished, and asked, “Who 


has something to say to Nan? Frank?” f 
“I think hers could have been more interesting, although parts 


Were good.” s 


“Janet.” . 
“Well, I liked hers. I thought it was very good. 


“Connie.” 
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“Sometimes she could have looked out at the class more and not 
always read it.” ; 

“All right. Anyone else have anything to say to Nan? Then I think 
we've had enough reports for today. We'll carry on with them tomor- 


row, and we'll continue to help each other with our comments after 
each report.” 


ANALYSIS Although this teacher asks the pupils to comment on the 
reports of their classmates, their comments do not provide much 
helpful feedback. The teacher does nothing to build upon what the 
pupils say. 

What do you think of the teacher's practice 
of thanking pupils for their classroom contributions? What does this 
say about the role of the teacher in that classroom? 


SKILL SESSION Take each pupil comment in this situation and 
expand it so that it gives helpful feedback without being negative. 


Situation 9B 


Mr. Plesser’s sixth grade class was giving 


social studies reports, and as each student finished, the class discussed 
his work, 


“Do we have anything to say that might help us as we continue 


giving reports?” asked Mr. Plesser, when the first youngster had com- 
pleted her report. “Jack.” 


“It was a good report—kept me interested all the way through.” 

“What made it interesting?” probed Mr. Plesser, “Remember what 
we said about general comments like ‘good, interesting, dull, needs 
more work’? We can be more helpful if we're more specific. We need 
to think about the ‘whys’, Jack, just why did you remain interested?” 
“Well, her voice was good. She didn’t just read it. She talked.” 
“And you could tell it wasn’t just copied,” Anna joined in. “She 
made it interesting because when she talked about the growth of their 
big cities, she compared that to what we had talked about in class 
in our other units.” 

“So some of the reasons why Vera's report was interesting were 
that she talked to us and didn’t just read her report, and she prough 
in things that she knew we had discussed before and were intereste® 
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in. And did you notice also,” asked Mr. Plesser, “that she looked about 
at all of us, and not just down at the table or only at one or two peo- 
ple? Any other comments?” 

When no one in the class spoke, Mr. Plesser continued, “What 
did you think of her use of charts?” 

“They were good. I mean they were well made, and you could 
see them easily.” 

“Did they help Vera make the points she was trying to make?” 
Mr. Plesser inquired. “Did they add something, or would it have been 
just as easy to understand what she meant without the charts?” 

“I think they helped. Because if somebody just reads that part 
it’s boring and you don’t pay attention. But this way you can look 
while she talks, so it’s better.” 

“I think these comments will help all of us with our reports,” 
declared Mr. Plesser. “Now, who would like to be next? Milt.” 

When Milt had completed his report, Mr. Plesser spoke again. 
“Who has some comments? Claire?” 

“I didn’t think Milt’s was as good as Vera’s—not as interesting, 
and he didn’t have any charts.” 

“Mr. Plesser said we wouldn’t compare each other's reports. We're 
supposed to think about each one alone.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Plesser. “I think Claire forgot about that. Re- 
member, our comments are designed to help the person who gave the 
report as well as the rest of us, which means that negative comments 
have to be given carefully, in ways that will help, not hurt. We need 
to include suggestions for improvement, in a way that’s really helpful,” 

“Well, you don’t always have to have charts,” Milt spoke up. “And 
I didn’t see any place where charts would help me.” : 

“You could have had some when you talked about the different 
industries,” responded Claire. “Then we'd remember them better.” 

“That's more specific, Claire. You might have said originally that 
a chart could have helped us to see the importance of Li various 
industries more clearly. It is true,” continued Mr. Plesser, ‘that charts 
are not essential to every report. We have to make the decision about 
Whether or not to have charts after thinking about what they will add 
to our reports. Are there other comments?” 

“He could have made parts of it shorter—like the partaibout the 
number of people who work in each industry. We won tremember 
that anyway.” 


“Let’s spend a moment on that comment. I think it’s probably 
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true,” noted Mr. Plesser, “that we won’t remember things such as 
the number of people who work in an industry, even if we see those 
numbers on a chart. Why not?” 

“Because you can’t remember long lists of numbers.” 7 

“Is it important to know which industries employ more people? 
inquired Mr. Plesser, 

bas oi ta 

“Why?” 

“Well, so you know what most people in the country do. Are they 
farmers or what?” 

“Milt, how could you give this information in your report without 
using the exact numbers?” Mr. Plesser questioned, 

“You could tell which industry had the most people, and next 
most, and so on,” responded Milt. 


“Do you think you could use percentages here?” asked Mr. Plesser. 
“Yes—that would be good,” said Milt. 


“So here’s a chance for us to use percentages,” said Mr. Plesser. 
“In math tomorrow let's take Milt’s figures and put them into per- 


centages—it will be good practice for us, and this will give us another 
tool to use in some reports.” 


ANALYSIS Compare the interaction 
situation 9A. Note that situation 
part of both teacher and pupils, 
after each pupil speaks, 


in this situation with that in 
9B has more extended talk on the 
and that the teacher does not speak 


What effects do y 
approaches to pupil evaluation in situations 
the students and their work? 


ou think these different 
9A and 9B will have on 


Why is it that pupils so often evaluate each 


other’s work negatively unless helped to do otherwise by the teacher? 


SKILL SESSION Often when teachers ev: 
they begin by being positive, and then 
“buts” from the following statements (h 
yet say essentially the same thing. For inst 
had an informative summary, but 
formation about what a typical 


aluate the work of students 
add a “but.” Remove the 
ence, remove the rejection) 
ance, “I thought your report 
you might have given us more in- 


day was like for children,” might be 
said, “I Ueought your report had an informative summary. Were you 


able to find any information on what a typical day was like for chil 
dren?” 
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1l. You read tl i 
. he words without error, but you: i 
2 K r readi 
e, ; y ng could be more 
2. The picture i i 
. re is quite good, but you migh 
awl good, y ght have made the trees 
a F 7 
You have gone through the proper processes, but your answer is 
wrong because of an error in addition. 
%. Rac canes eee 
Your singing is good, but it isn’t loud enough. 
p 
5. You told the story well, but can you look at the audience when 
you speak? 
6: Y È i 
You were very quiet as we came down the hall, but when we came 
to the room you should have gone straight to your seats. 
, 
7. Your tests were good on the whole, but I think you could have 
done even better. 


Situation 70 


Mrs. James was telling her seventh grade 
of their behavior in the halls. “J was never so 
as looking at you because you were so 
ld you a hundred times that we are 
to walk through the halls quietly. I will not have you disturbing other 
classes and other teachers. What is the matter with you? Why can’t 
you behave? Is there any excuse for your behavior?” 

z When no response came from the class, Mrs. James continued, 
You have nothing to say because there are no excuses for your be- 
havior, Now, if you make noise like that in the halls again, you are 
going to be sorry. You can’t act like first graders and expect to be 


treated like seventh graders!” 


class what she thought 
ashamed in my life. Everyone w 
noisy. If I've told you once I’ve to 


these three teacher state- 


s the matter with you? Why can’t 


ior?” 

ation uses extended 
ls in the halls. “I 
agher state- 


ANALYSIS Using the VICS, categorize 


ments from this situation: “What i 


you behave? Is there any excuse for your behav 
The teacher in this situ 


rejecting talk—rejecting the behavior of the pupi 


Was never so ashamed in my life,” is an example of a te 
ment designed to make pupils feel guilty because they have made the 
teacher unhappy. Teachers do feel the pressure of other adults in 
their schools about the work and behavior of pupils, and their feel- 
ings can be discussed with children. However, it is probably better to 
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talk with youngsters about such things in a way that is less accusative 
and more informative. 

Certainly, teachers can let pupils know of 
their feelings, and can do so in a forthright manner. A teacher might 
say, “I felt ashamed when this class made so much noise in the hall,” 
or “I become upset when pupils are cruel to each other,” or “Fighting 
in the school yard makes me terribly angry.” These latter statements 
are less likely to make pupils defensive than the statements made by 
the teacher in this case, and therefore students will be more likely to 
listen and evaluate their behavior objectively. The kind of rejecting 


statements found in situation 10 are often not effective in changing 
pupil behavior. 


SKILL SESSION Role play a situation in which the pupils have been 
noisy going through the halls. The teacher will tell the class of his 


feelings, but in a less accusing manner than the teacher in situation 10. 
The teacher should encourage the pupils to speak. 


Situation 11 


Mr. Flack had decided to ask his eighth 


graders to mark themselves in science, and he was discussing this with 
them. 


“I will still retain the right to change your grade if I disagree, 
but I’ll not do this unless I have a conference with you first. Before 
I ask you to go ahead with your own evaluation, I thought we’d do 
a few together, using some sample descriptions, 
of make-believe students. After I finish, 
then we'll discuss the grades we've 
student—let’s say his n 


which I have written, 
you write down a grade, and 
given. Are you ready? This first 


: ame is Ned—did very well in all of his tests, 
always getting As. He didn’t always hand in his homework on time, 


and his written work was kind of messy. If he was interested in the 
topic, he participated in class discussion, but a lot of the time he read 
or sketched in his notebook. His project for the science fair w 
prize. That’s it—now, 
and then. we'll talk.” 
When the youngsters had had a moment to 
would give, Mr. Flack asked, “How many gave 


And how many gave B? Twelve. C? Six. And ho 
Ned D? Two people. Now, 


on first 
put down the grade you would give to Ned, 


note the grade they 
him A? Six of you- 
w many of you gave 
those of you who gave A—why did you?” 
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“Because he was a good student, and he did A work.” 

“You said he got A in all his tests and that’s what should count.” 

“And his science project got first prize. He’s good in science, and 
the mark should tell about how he does in science.” 

“Any of the others of you give As for other reasons? All right 
then,” Mr. Flack went on, “some of you who gave B. What were your 
reasons?” 

“Well, I gave B because even if he got A in tests, he didn’t always 
talk in class, and he didn’t hand in his homework on time. So he 
doesn’t deserve A.” 

“And his work was messy, and he didn’t always pay attention.” 

“If you give him A, he won't improve his other things—like 
handing his work in on time. So I gave him B.” 

“What about the people who gave C's. Wh 
have?” inquired Mr. Flack. 

“I gave him C because he doesn’t pay 
doesn’t hand his work in.” 

“And he wastes his time and doesn’t p 
isn’t neat.” 

“He shouldn’t get A or B because those are 
then he won't ever improve. So I gave him C.” 

“All right—what about the D people?” continued Mr. Flack. “A 
couple of you give D's.” 

“I gave him a D becaus 
did well on tests and got a 
good mark. He doesn’t work hard; he 1 

“And he doesn’t do some of his w 


at reasons did you 
attention in class, and he 
ay attention. And his work 


good marks, and 


e that’s all he deserves. Just because he 
first prize doesn’t mean he should get a 


oafs.” 
ork, and he doesn’t even pay 


attention. He draws.” 
“Well, we see a great difference here, don’t we? All the way from 


A to D, and yet we all heard the same facts about Ned. Why is that?” 
asked Mr. Flack. 

“Some kids mark for some things, 
things.” 

“Some of us gave the mark on 
in science—how much he knew. 
things.” 

“What other things?” prob 

“Well—did he pay attention, 
was he neat—things like that.” 

“Ts there some way We could hav 
wondered Mr. Flack. 


and other kids mark for other 


the tests and on how good he was 
And some kids marked on other 


ed Mr. Flack. P 
did he pass his work in on time, 


e more agreement on the grades?” 
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“We can’t have more agreement, because we think different things 
are important.” 

“Well we might say how we are going to decide.” 

“Yeah, if we made some rules first, then we could agree more.” f 

“All right. We could set up some rules for ourselves, some cri- 
teria, and then we might have more agreement. Right now,” Mr. 
Flack went on, “I don’t want to spend the time that it would 
take for us to agree on these rules, so suppose J decide that we 
will grade only on academic performance—only on how well the 
students do on tests, how much science they really know, and so forth. 
Nothing else. Let's see what happens. Here are the facts about the 
second student. Grace was the oldest child in a very poor family, and 
she had to help with housework and help take care of the other chil- 
dren, because her mother went out to work when she came home from 
school and didn’t return until eleven at night. Grace tried very hard, 
but often didn’t have time to do her homework, and she was usually 
tired during the day and had trouble concentrating. Her class partici- 


pation was poor and her test grades were never higher than D. All 
right, now give your grade.” 


After a short interval 
marked Grace A? None. 
Everyone. Reasons?” 

“I don’t think it's fair, but I gave D.” 

“We had to mark on how 
But it’s not fair.” 

“What is fair?” inquired Mr. Flack. 

“It shouldn't be just how much you know, 
and some don't and that should be in the grade.” 

“And some might be doing their best, and the 
might only do C work, and other kids mi 
not even try, and do B work, or ev 

“When I was in elementary school we had two marks—one for 
effort, and one for achievement. That would be better.” 

“I agree that that would be better,” agreed Mr. Flack. “And 
I think that some written comments from the teacher would prob- 


ably be even better, as well as conferences with parents and stu- 
dents. Bvt in the meantime, one grade in this school, 


your report cards, In this 


RSE Phasis on academic achievement, but we do 
take other things into consideration, Now, I want you to write a para- 


graph or two on your work, telling why you have given yourself a 


| Mr. Flack asked, “How many of you 
How many gave B? None. C? None. D? 


good she was in science, so she got D. 


because some kids try 


y improve, but they 
ght do their worst work, and 
en A. So it wouldn’t be fair.” 
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particular grade. But first, let’s make a list of things we want to con- 
sider when we grade, and then we'll discuss how much importance we 
should give to the various things we decide on. What shall we consider 
when we grade?” 

“Tests;”” 

“Homework.” 

“If you talk in the discussions.” 

“I think we should count. . . .” 


ANALYSIS Analyze the interaction in this situation by referring to 


the VICS categories. 
Discuss this teacher's assumptions about the 


place of evaluation in teaching. 
What might be some of the things these 


children will learn from this activity? 


SKILL SESSION Divide into groups of five or six, with one of the 


group being the observer, and discuss the place of grading and report 
cards in education. The observer will note the interaction. After about 
ten or fifteen minutes of discussion, talk about the kind of interaction 


which occurred in your group. 


Situation 12 


Mrs. Henry was speaking t 
ne had been doing in English. 
r adds up to a D. However, it seems to 
capacity, Ben. What do you 


o one of her 


eighth graders about the work | “For this 


marking period your work so fa 
me that you aren't working up to your 
think?” 
“I don’t know. I guess English isn’t my 
“What is your best subject?” 
“Well, I like math and sciences most. 
“That certainly would be a good ch 


grades there are excellent. But, you know, 
lege, so that you can become a scientist, you're going to have to 
do much better in English. No matter what field you choose, your 
Writing ability will be considered, and your ability to tŝe the Ens- 
look at this paper. You've mispelled about ten 
lly illegible and your thoughts don’t 
You jump from one idea to 


best subject.” 


I want to be a scientist.” 
oice for you. I know your 
in order to get into col- 


lish language. Now, 
Words, your writing is practica 
Seem to run in any kind of sequence. 
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another without fully developing anything. And you start a new oe 
graph where none is needed, but when you begin a new topic, much o 
the time you don’t even bother with a new paragraph. ae 

“I just can’t seem to write well. And I never could spell,” said 
Ben. ” 

“You say that almost proudly,” commented Mrs. Henry. “But 
really, Ben, you're going to have to put some real effort into your 
work in this subject from now on. At the rate you're going you 
won't be able to write up the results of any scientific work you do 
so that anyone will understand what you've done. If you can get 
A’s in math and science you can certainly do better work in English. 
Tm willing to help you, but you'll have to cooperate. Now, what do 
you say?” 


“Well, I guess I can try. But I'm not sure if I'll ever be any good 
in English,” replied Ben. 
“Well, all I ask is that you be willing to try. I'm going to expect 


some real improvement from you—and that means no more papers 
like this one!” concluded Mrs. Henry. 


ANALYSIS Describe the interaction i 


n this situation by using the 
VICS categories. 


It is a truism that different pupils react 
acher statements. Do you think that this 
mprove his work by this talk, or will he be 


How does the age and past experience of a 
€ reacts to evaluation? 


differently to the same te 
pupil will be helped to i 
discouraged—and why? 
student affect the way h 


SKILL SESSION Divide into groups of two or three (with the third 
person being the observer) and role play this kind of evaluation con- 
ference, in which a teacher discusses the poor work of an individual 
student. Assign different characteristics to the student (shy, brash, 


low ability, and so forth) and change the teacher talk accordingly. 
Decide on the age of the pupil beforehand. 


' Situation 713 


Mr. Allen decided to have his ninth grade 


math class evaluate the utility of their year’s work now that that year 


was drawing to a close. 


Situation 13 s Sa 


“We've just about finished our algebra course, boys and girls, and 
I thought we'd spend some time thinking back over what we've 
learned. How do you think this year’s work will help you in the 
future?” 

“Well, we need this course for the advanced algebra course, and 
also it will help us in college math.” 

“Right. This course will help you in any other math course that 
you'll be taking, either here or in college. Other ways that this course 
will help you?” 

“My brother's studying to be an engineer, and he said you really 
have to know math to be an engineer.” 

“That’s very true. I think quite a few of you are interested in 
becoming engineers, and algebra will certainly be essential to you as 
you go on. Anything else?” 

“Well, I want to be a kindergarten teacher, and I really can’t see 
how algebra is going to help me.” 

“And I don’t even want to go to college. I'm not going to take 
any more math, and I don’t see how algebra is going to help me any.” 

“Don’t you remember that we said a knowledge of algebra and 
its principles is important in almost every aspect of life? And certainly 
you want to be an educated person. You'll be surprised at how much 
your algebra will mean to you, no matter what you do in the future. 
Now, let’s think a little harder about just how we'll be helped by this 
year’s work.” 

“I might be a scientist, and I guess algebra will hel 
that.” 

“Exactly. You're really thinking. An 
algebra will help us in our future lives?” 


p me with 


yone else like to tell us how 


ANALYSIS What is the teacher in this situation really interested in 


accomplishing in this session? What do you thnk the pupils will learn 


as a result? 


but have the teacher accept 


SKILL SESSION Role play this situation, 
d summarize the results of 


all pupil contributions. The teacher shoul: i 
the discussion at the conclusion of the evaluation session. 


CHAPTER 10 


The Improvement 
of Teaching 


ASSUMPTIONS 
ABOUT THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHING 


Several assumptions about improving teach- 

| ing are fundamental to the point of view and the method of presenta- 

tion in this book. The assumptions are that teaching can be subjected 

to systematic inquiry, that teaching involves behavior which can be 

identified and acquired, and that teachers and prospective teachers 
want to improve their teaching behavior. 


1. Teaching can be submitted to systematic inquiry Teaching takes 
place in classrooms and involves human beings in group situations. 
Observational procedures can be applied to the classroom group just 
as they can be applied to any human group which involves interaction. 
Because of its relatively predictable and long-term existence, the class- 
room group actually lends itself to intensive study more easily than 
many other groups that social scientists have thoroughly analyzed. 
When human beings interact with each other, this interaction can 
be observed, analyzed, studied, and predicted. 


2. Teaching involves behaviors which can be identified, and which 
teachers and prospective teachers can systematically acquire If teach- 
ing is to be improved, then these behaviors must be looked at neither 
as a mysterious set of indefinable traits which are inborn, nor as capa- 
bilities which automatically accrue to college graduates who know their 
subject matter. Rather, these behaviors should be regarded as skills 
Which can ve consciously acquired through the study and analysis of 
classroom interaction, and which can be practiced and controlled in 
and out of the classroom. 
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3. Teachers and prospective teachers want to improve their teaching 
Given the necessary help and encouragement, human beings want to 
grow and develop, and teachers, whose work has particular importance 
for society and for its individual members, may have a particularly 
strong drive to improve their skills. 


CONDITIONS IMPORTANT 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 

OF TEACHING 

Certain conditions appear to be important 
aching. These conditions are the desire for 


a system which can be used for studying 
nd an opportunity to practice new 


for the improvement of te 
change, a climate of support, 
teaching and providing feedback, a 
teaching behaviors. 


1l. A desire for change is important if 
Since teachers and prospective teachers w: 
according to the third assumption stated ab 
for the improvement of teaching is present, a 
always capitalized upon. To say that the desire for chan 
in order for teaching to be improved is not the same as saying that the 
initiative for change must emanate from teachers. The initiative and 
the ideas may come from other sources, in or out of the profession, but 
teachers must be involved to the extent that they want to participate, 


if growth and development are to occur. 


teaching is to be improved. 
ant to improve their teaching 
ove, then this condition 
Ithough it clearly is not 
ge is important 


2. A climate of support is important for the improvement of teach- 
ing ‘This climate should come primarily from supervisory personnel 
and fellow teachers, but support can also be obtained from other 
Sources such as professional education courses, books or journals, and 
Workshops or meetings. For undergraduate students, the support would 
come from such sources as college teachers, cooperating teachers, and 
fellow students. Rarely can a person find enough support within him- 
self to initiate and carry through a systematic program of improvement. 
It is the presence or absence of a climate of support which determines 
whether or not the desire for change present in teachers,@nd futur? 


teachers will be capitalized upon. 
describes what occurs in the classroom 


3. A system which objectively 
the improvement of teach- 


and can be used for feedback is important to 
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ing Such a system is useful for describing teaching so that this phe- 
nomenon may be studied and analyzed, and it also is helpful for pro- 
viding teachers and prospective teachers with objective data about 
their own behavior. The use of an objective system which describes 
classroom interaction helps students and teachers to understand that 
scientific method can be applied to the study of teaching. When the 
system is used as a feedback tool, those using it can be provided with 
information about their own behavior in a way which allows them to 
retain and develop what they want to keep, and eliminate or modify 
those behaviors with which they are not satisfied. 


4. An opportunity to practice new teaching behaviors is important 
to the improvement of teaching The Opportunity to practice can be 
provided through the use of skill sessions in college classes or in work- 
shops, or directly in the classroom with pupils. Through practice, new 


behaviors can be internalized and thus produced spontaneously in 
appropriate situations, 


THE ROLE 
AND LIMITATIONS 
OF THIS BOOK 


in providing the climate o 


sire of teachers and future teachers to improve their teaching, its 


nd fourth conditions listed 


condition listed as being important to 
sessions were designed to meet the four 
the practice of new teaching behaviors 
written so that those who read it and 
presented will become better teachers—t, 
analyzing and controlling their verbal be 
broader repertoire of verbal behaviors 
teachers who are better able to help childr 


improved teaching. The skill 
th condition, by encouraging 
» The book as a whole was 
participate in the activities 
eachers who are capable of 
havior, teachers who have a 
from which to select; thus, 
en learn. 
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APPENDIX 


The Verbal Interaction 
Category System (VICS) 


The Verbal Interaction Category System is 
based upon the Flanders system of Interaction Analysis, and contains 
five major categories for analyzing classroom verbal behavior. They 
are: teacher-initiated talk, teacher response, pupil response, pupil ini- 
tiated talk, and other. Table I summarizes the categories in the 
Flanders system and Table I indicates those in the VICS. 

Both of these systems require that persons 
planning to use them in order to study verbal behavior in the class- 
room begin by memorizing the categories. Once these are learned so 
that response is automatic, tapes of various teaching situations should 
be used for practicing the tallying of categories. A category is tallied 
every three seconds, in sequence, in a column, indicating the inter- 
action which is occurring at the time. If the verbal behavior changes 
before the three-second interval ends, this change is always recorded. 
Approximately twenty numbers are written per minute. Ultimately, in 
the VICS, the categories are entered in a seventeen-row by seventeen- 
column table called a matrix, which presents information clearly and 
Succinctly about the type, sequence, and amount of verbal behavior 


which has occurred. 


THE VICS CATEGORIES 
Teacher-Initiated Talk 


l. Gives Information or Opinion This category is tallied wh 
teacher is presenting facts or opinions to the class, either iú thet 
short statements or in the form of extended lecture. Generally, when 
the teacher is presenting content, this category is being used. Ex- 
planation and orientation would fall in this category- During the inter- 
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change of discussion a teacher often gives information or opinion. 
Rhetorical questions such as, “We wouldn’t expect that the govern- 
ment would have ceded power willingly, would we?” are tallied in 
this category. 


Table I 


CATEGORIES IN THE FLANDERS SYSTEM 


OF INTERACTION ANALYSIS 


r 


Teacher 
Talk 


Student 
Talk 


Indirect 
Influence 


4. 


1. Accepts Feeling: accepts and clarifies the feeling tone 
of the students in a nonthreatening manner. Feelings 


may be positive or negative. Predicting or recalling 
feelings are included. 


2. Praises or Encourages: praises or encourages student 
action or behavior. Jokes that release tension, not at 
the expense of another individual, nodding head or 
saying “um hm?” or “go on” are included. 


3. Accepts or Uses Ideas of Student: clarifying, building, 


or developing ideas or suggestions by a student. As 
teacher brings more of his own ideas into play, shift 
to category five. 


Asks Questions: asking a question about content or 
procedure with the intent that a student answer. 


a 


Direct 
Influence 


8. Student Talk-Response: 


9. Student Talk-Initiation: talk 


10. Silence or Confusion: 


5. Lecturing: giving facts or opinions about content or 


procedure: Expressing his own ideas, asking rhetorical 
questions. 


6. Giving Directions: directions, commands, or orders 


which a student is expected to comply with. 


7. Criticizing or Justifying Authority: statements intended 


to change student behavior fro 
ceptable pattern; bawling so; 
the teacher is doin 
reference, 


m nonacceptable to ac- 
meone out; stating why 
g what he is doing; extreme self- 


talk by student in response 


to teacher. Teacher initiates the contact or solicits stu- 


dent statement. 


by students which they 
student is only way to indicate 
erver must decide whether stu- 
he did, use this category. 


initiate. If “calling on” 
who may talk next, obs: 
dent wanted to talk. If 


‘ : Pauses, short periods of silence 
and periods of confusion in which communication can- 
not be understood by the observer, 


a a a a a SEO 
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Peacher Initi WIE à r 
acher-Initiated Talk 1. Gives Information or Opinion: presents content or own 
ideas, explains, orients, asks rhetorical questions. May be 

short statements or extended lecture. 


2. Gives Direction: tells pupil to take some specific action; 
gives orders; commands. A 

3. Asks Narrow Question: asks drill questions, questions 
requiring one or two word replies or yes-or-no answers} 
questions to which the specific nature of the response 
can be predicted. 

4. Asks Broad Question: asks relatively open-ended ques- 
tions which call for unpredictable responses; questions 
which are thought-provoking. Apt to elicit a longer re- 
sponse than 3. 


Teacher Response 5. Accepts: (5a) Ideas: reflects, clarifies, encourages oF 
praises ideas of pupils. Summarizes, or 

comments without rejection. p 
(5b) Behavior: responds in ways which com- 

mend or encourage pupil behavior. 
(5c) Feeling: responds in ways which reflect 

or encourage expression of pupil feeling. 
6. Rejects: (6a) Ideas: criticizes, ignores Or discourages 
pupil ideas. 

(6b) Behavior: discourages or criticizes pupil 
behavior. Designed to stop undesirable be- 
havior. May be stated in question form, 
but differentiated from category 3 or 4, 
and from category 2, Gives Direction, by 
tone of voice and resultant effect on pupils. 

(6c) Feeling: ignores, discourages, or rejects 
pupil expression of feeling. 


7. Responds (7a) Predictably: relatively short replies, usu- 
to ally, which follow category 3. May also 


Teacher: follow category 2, i.e. “David, you may 


read next.” 
(7b) Unpredictably: replies which usually fol- 
low category 4. 


nother Pupil: replies occurring in co 


Pupil Response 


8. Responds to A mver= 


sation between pupils. 
r: statements which pupils direct 


Pupil-Initiated Talk 9. Initiates Talk to Teache 
to teacher without solicitation from teacher. 


10. Initiates Talk to Another Pupil: statements which pupils 
direct to another pupil which are not solicited. 


Other 11. Silence: pauses or short periods of silence: auss = 
of classroom conversation- 
e noise which disrupts planned 
accompany other categories 
e of other categories. 


Z. Confusion: considerabl 
activities. This category may 
or may totally preclude the us 
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4 
7b! 
7b 
3 
7a? 
1 

2 
93 

1 

4 
7b? 


Numbers may be placed to the right of and slightly above 
the category numbers to indicate change in pupils who 
are participating: 


p 
2. Gives Directions When the teacher tells the students to take some 
specific action, this category is used. Examples of category 2 are: 
“Open your books to page 5,” “Take your seats now,” and “Add the 
following numbers as quickly as possible.” Directions may be given 
in question form, as for example, “Will everyone turn around now?” 
or “Can you come here for a moment, Jane?” 


3. Asks Narrow Question If the specific nature of the response can 
be predicted, then this category is tallied. Drill questions and questions 
requiring one word or yes-or-no answers fall into this category. “How 
much is 3 and 3?” “What is the capital of France?” “Is that correct?” 
“What happened next in the story?” “What are the principal exports 


of Brazil?” and “Did you like that plan?” are examples of narrow ques- 
tions. 


4. Asks Broad Question Questions that fall into this category would 
be relatively open-ended; the kind that call for unpredictable re- 
sponses. When the teacher asks questions that are thought-provoking, 
that require reasoning, or extended expression of opinion or feeling, 
this category is used. The broad question is apt to elicit longer re- 
sponses than the narrow question. Examples of broad questions are: 
“Can you tell me some things you know about the number ‘3’?” “What 
are some reasons that Paris came to be the capital of France?” “What 
are some other things the author might have written next in this story?” 
“What are some ways in which the history and geography of Brazil 
might influence its production and exports?” “What do you think about 
that plar?” and “How do you feel about what she said?” 


Teacher Response 


5a. Accepts Ideas When the teacher clarifies, reflects, encourages, OF 
praises an idea of a pupil, then his category is tallied. If the teacher 
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summarizes the ideas of a pupil or of several pupils, comments upon 
the ideas without rejecting them or simply reflects them by restate- 
ment, this category is indicated. Saying, “Yes,” “Good,” “That’s an 
interesting idea,” and “So you think the governor acted wisely,” are 
examples of category 5a. 


5b. Accepts Behavior Responses to pupil behavior that encourage 
or praise that behavior fall into this category. Such statements as, 


“The boys and girls in this group are cooperating well,” “Billy knows 


how to use books properly,” “You told that story with marvelous ex- 
» “you can be proud of the way 


pression,” “That’s a colorful picture,’ 
you behaved on our trip,” and “Good work,” are examples of accept- 


ance of behavior. 


5c. Accepts Feeling When the teacher responds to pupil feeling in 
an accepting manner or merely reflects their feelings, this category 1S 
tallied. “I know that it’s a warm day and many of us would rather be 
outside,” “Of course you feel disappointed because there isn’t any 
assembly program today,” “I'd be happy too, if that happened to me, 
“No wonder you're crying,” and “You're very angry,” are examples of 
category 5c. 


6a. Rejects Ideas This category is used when the teacher criticizes, 
ignores or discourages pupil ideas. “Can someone else tell us the right 
answer?” “That’s not right,” “Where did you ever get that ideal” “Is 
that what I asked you to discuss?” and “New York is not one of the 
New England States,” are examples of rejection. Notice that some of 
these examples were stated in question form, but would be taken by 
the pupils as criticism, and are clearly rejection of ideas. 


6b. Rejects Behavior Teacher comments that are designed to dis- 
courage or criticize pupil behavior fall into this category. “I said to 
sit down!” “We shouldn't have our books open now,” “Where do you 
think you are?” “Stop that at once,” and “Never give me a paper like 
that again,” are all expressions of rejection of behavior. Some of these 
examples may appear to fall into the category of questions of direc- 
tions. The tone of voice, the resultant effect upon pupils, and the fact 
that they are designed to stop behaviors which the teacher considers 
to be undesirable are what cause them to be categorized as teatrit. 


comments which reject pupil behavior. 


A i il 
6c. Rejects Feeling When teachers respond to expressions of pp 
feeling by discouraging or criticizing them, then the category © 
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jecting feeling is being used. “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself for 
crying?” “Just because there’s no assembly today is no reason to mope,” 
“There’s no need to bring our personal feelings up,” and “There’s 
absolutely no reason for you to be worried,” are examples of this cate- 
gory. 


Pupil Response 


7a. Responds to Teacher Predictably This response would ordi- 
narily follow category 3, a narrow or predictable response question 
from the teacher, and would tend to be a relatively short reply. Cate- 
gory 7a may also follow category 2, Giving Direction, as when the 
teacher says, “David, read the sentence at the top of the page.” A re- 
sponse that is incorrect may still be considered to be in this category. 


7b. Responds to Teacher Unpredictably This category would usu- 
ally follow the asking of a broad or unpredictable response question 
by the teacher. However, it is possible for a pupil to give an unpre- 
dictable response to a question which is categorized as narrow. For in- 
stance, when a teacher asks, “What was the cause of this conflict?” a 
pupil might reply, “It seems to me that there wasn’t any one cause. 
I think there were many factors at work.” This kind of response, how- 
ever, is rarely found in the classroom. It would be more likely that an 
unpredictable response to a narrow question would be an irrelevant 
response, as when the teacher asks, “How many of you had milk for 


breakfast this morning?” and a pupil responds, “Last night we had 
ice cream for dessert.” 


8. Responds to Another Pupil Whenever one pupil responds to 
the question or statement of another pupil, this category is being 
used. When there is conversation between pupils, 


the replies are ex- 
amples of category 8. 


Pupil-Initiated Talk 


9. Talks to Teacher If a pupil initiates a conversation with the 
teacher, then category 9 is tallied. “Will we have art today?” “I don’t 
understand how to do this problem, 


‘tor our soc al studies project,” “ 
are all examples of category 9. 


” “Here's a clipping I brought in 
Would you repeat that last part again,” 


10. Talks to Another Pupil Any conversation wh 


: z : ich one pupil in- 
itiates with another pupil falls into this category, 
A 
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Other 


1. Silence Category 11 is tallied when there are pauses or short 
periods of silence. For long periods of silence, as when the class is 
engaged in seat work or silent reading, the observer simply notes this 
in the margin and stops tallying. 


Z. Confusion When there is considerable noise which disrupts 
planned activities, this category is used. Z may also be placed along 
side another category to indicate some accompanying confusion while 
the teacher and some pupils continue with the scheduled activities. (See 
Honigman, references at end of appendix.) 


y 


tallied in , The category numbers which have been 

columns during the time of recording are later transferred 
to a matrix (or may be directly transferred if the recorder is highly 
trained.) A sample matrix is presented in Figure I. Each square on 
the matrix is referred to as a cell, and these cells may be either of a 
transitional nature, or may indicate steady state behavior. Steady state 
cells will have tallies in them only if the verbal behavior lasted longer 
than three seconds. All other cells are transitional cells representing 
movement from one category to another. 

The recorder transfers the category num- 
bers which have been tallied in the classroom onto the matrix two at 
a time, thus indicating the general sequence of interaction. The ma- 
trix is a seventeen-row by seventeen-column table which has a total 
of 289 cells. As an example, the tallies for this conversation are entered 


in the matrix in Figure I: 


acher Open your books to page six. = 
upil Which book should we be looking at? RN 


T 3 H 
eacher If you had paid attention, you would know. 


Teacher Now, on page six there is a diagram which shows the 1 
relationship between population density and types Of re 
llent diagram for our 1 


occupation, I think this is an exce 


T purposes. 
cacher Does anyone have some ideas about wh 


tors might be related? 


y these two fac- 4 
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When the recorder finishes his tallying, he 
will pair the numbers in the following fashion. 


= Ist pair 
2nd pair ( 
) 3rd pair 
4th pair ( 
) 5th pair 
6th pair (4 
4) nth pair 


The first pair is 2-9, the second pair is 9-6b, the third pair is 6b-1, 
and so on. The particular cell in which the tabulation of the pair of 


COLUMNS 
4 5a 5b 5c 6a 6b 6c 7a 7b 8 9 IO Il Z 
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numbers is made is determined by using the first number in the pair 
to indicate the row, and second number in the pair to indicate the 
column. Thus, 2-9 would be shown by a tabulation in the cell formed 
by row 2 and column 9. The second pair, 9-6b, would be shown in 
the cell formed by row 9 and column 6b. The third pair, 6b-l, is en- 
tered in the cell formed by row 6b and column 1. Notice that each 
pair of numbers overlaps with the previous pair, and each number, 
except the first and last, is used twice. 

Once the tallies are entered on the matrix, 
oom can be interpreted by 
e matrix indicate different 
from Figure II and 


then the interaction pattern in the classr 
ara that matrix. Different parts of th 
inds of classroom interaction, as will be seen 
the following discussion: 


AREAS WITHIN THE MATRIX 
IN THE VICS 


Ar ee. i 
ea A This is the area of prolonged teacher in 
cludes presenting information or opinion, 
and asking questions. The major characte 
is that the teacher is speaking for a relatively lon 
This is not an area which shows interaction between pupil 
and teacher. 
Are . : ee as 
a B The cells in this area indicate teacher initiated statements 
followed by teacher response statements, either accepting or 
rejecting. 
Area i 
C This group of cells includes all pupil talk w 
Pe teacher initiated talk. 
ea ae 
D Area D indicates teacher response stateme 
Á teacher initiated statements. 
rea E , aes i 
E This area indicates prolonged acceptin 
part of the teacher. This includes extend 
ideas, behavior and feelings, as well as tra 
R of these verbal patterns to another. 
rea F Aia : i 
F These cells indicate teacher accepting behavior f 
R teacher rejecting behavior. 
rea : 
G This area shows accepting teacher statement 
any student statements. 


itiation, and in- 
giving directions 
ristic of this area 
g period. 


hich follows 
nts followed by 


g behavior on the 
led acceptance of 
nsitions from one 


qllowea wyo 


s followed by 


Area H 


Area I 


Area J 
Area K 


Area L 


Area M 


Area 


z 


Area O 
Area P 
Area 


Q 
Area R 
Area S 


Area U 


quence, and the pattern of 
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Area H indicates teacher rejecting behavior followed by 
teacher accepting behavior. 


These cells indicate extended rejecting behavior on the part 
of the teacher. Rejection of ideas, behavior and feelings are 


indicated here, as well as transition from one of these be- 
haviors to another. 


These cells show all pupil statements which follow teacher 
rejecting statements. 


This area indicates pupil response behavior followed by 
teacher initiated behavior, 


This group of cells show student response followed by 
teacher acceptance. 


Area M shows teacher rejection of pupil responses, 


These cells show extended student response to either the 
teacher or another pupil. 


Area O indicates pupil response st 
pupil initiated statements, 


These cells indicate pupil initiated behavior followed by 
teacher initiated behavior. 


atements followed by 


This area shows pupil initiated talk followed b 


y teacher 
acceptance, 


Area R indicates teacher rejection of pupil initiated talk. 


These cells indicate pupil initiated Statements followed by 
student response statements. 


This area indicates extended pupil initiated talk to either 
the teacher or another pupil. 

Area U indicates silence or confusion. If the t 
row or column 11 they indicate silence, and if 
row or column Z, they indicate confusion. Tallie 
11 or Z represent silence or confusion following teacher or 


pupil talk, while tallies in rows 11 or Z represent silence oF 
confusion after pupil or teacher talk, 


allies are in 
they are in 
s in column 


The matrix indicates the amount, the se- 
verbal behavior in the classroom according 


= 
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COLUMNS 
1 2 3 4 5a 5b 5c 6a 6b 6c 7a 7b 8 9 IO Il Z 


l r 


to the categories delineated in the VICS. One can determine, for ex- 
ample, how much direction the teacher gave, OF how much he accepted 
or rejected the pupils. One can also determine from the matrix Se 
Kind of behavior followed each former behavior. And one can dé 
termine recurring patterns in the classroom. — i 
The matrix can indicate, for examp. e, 
Whether or not teacher questions are followed by periods of oy 
during which students may be thinking about their reponi : a 
teacher allows pupils time to think before they answer, then ne 
lence category will be followed by a pupil response categc m Ta E 
than by another teacher category. This is just one example of the w s 
Spectrum of classroom interactive behavior which can be determine 


from the matrix. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS 
AND POTENTIAL 

OF THE VICS FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


The VICS has particular utility in the field 
of teacher education. It is a system which can be used to help teachers 
and student teachers focus upon their behavior in the classroom in an 
objective manner. By recording their teaching activities on tape, or by 
having another person trained in the use of the system categorize the 
verbal behavior in their classrooms, teachers and student teachers may 
obtain a record of their classroom conversation for analysis. College 
supervisors of student teaching and cooperating teachers will find that 
a knowledge of the system is particularly helpful in their work with 
student teachers, 


The use of a system such as this one helps 
to provide teachers and future teachers with an attitude of inquiry 


toward the entire area of teaching behavior. They will become con- 
scious of the importance of verbal patterns of which they were not 
aware before being provided with a system of objective feedback. 

It will be seen that the Verbal Interaction 
Category System for analyzing verbal behavior in the classroom offers 
teachers, future teachers, and supervisors a tool which can provide 
objective data about teaching behavior. Objective feedback is a neces- 
sary component of teacher growth and change. 
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